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If you make hollow parts the economical way—from tubing—chances 
are you have one or more fabricating problems. This typical array of 
parts illustrates the wide range in severity of working that is involved 
in such operations as spinning, swaging, expanding, upsetting, bend. | 
ing, and forming. A corresponding diversity exists in the type, grade, 
finish, and mill condition of seamless,and welded steel tubing used 
for their manufacture. 


Remember, tubing is more than bar stock with a hole in it. Itisa 
semi-finished product. B&W’s ability to match its tubing to a myriad 
of end uses may enable you to make a better product .. . easier. Ask 
Mr. Tubes—your B&W Tube Company Representative—for help in 
selecting. the tubing that is best for your fabricating requirements. 
Request a copy of Bulletin TB-324. TA-16414 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 


General Offices & Plants 
Beaver Falls, Pa.—Seamless Tubing; Welded Stainless Steel Tubing 
Alliance, Ohio—Welded Carbon Stee! Tubing 


Sales Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. * Boston 16, Mass. * Chicago 3, Ill. © Cleveland 14, Ohie 

Denver 1, Colo. * Detroit 26, Mich. * Houston 2, Texas * Los Angeles 17, Calif. © New York 16, N.¥. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. e St. Lovis 1, Mo. e San Francisco 3, Calif. © Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
Toronto, Ontario °* Tulsa 3, Okla. 
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Gear blanks made by Bethlehem’s rolling-and-forg- 
ing process are heavy-duty products intended for appli- 
cations where shocks, ‘stresses and strains are unusually 
severe. These blanks have :to be—and are—very strong; 
in fact, their high strength.frequently makes possible the 
use of thinner sections. 

But strength isn’t the whole story. There are other 


points . . . points that can save important production | 


time. For instance, the metal in Bethlehem gear blanks 
is clean, solid; the density is uniform, the grain‘structure 
good. Hence you have a blank that enables the machinist 
to work confidently and swiftly. He is able to take his 
cuts without fear of hidden trouble. 

The high quality of Bethlehem blanks is due largely 
to two factors: good steel, and the rolling-and-forging 
process referred to above. The blanks are made in a mill 
that first upsets, then rolls and forges in a single oper- 
ation, thereby setting up the most desirable grain flow. 

Bevel, spur, and miter gears are.among the types 
made with great success from these sturdy blanks, which 
range in size from approximately 10 to 42 in. OD. 
Numerous examples are shown in illustrated Booklet 216. 
Write for a free copy; it will be mailed upon request. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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FACTS on — production! 


Photos courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 


— -Lowell Shops, prominent builders of up-to-the-minute textile machinery, solved a 
production problem by using Jones & Lamson Fay Automatic Lathes to machine bobbin 
gear blanks. These meehanite castings are completely turned, formed and bored at the 
rate of 70 pieces per hour on three 8” Fay Automatic Lathes. 

THESE LATHES ENABLE A SINGLE OPERATOR TO MEET THE REQUIRED PRODUCTION RATES. 
Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines and methods are needed to make 
the most of your available manpower and material. Jones & Lamson is ready, willing 
and able to help you get maximum results from your turning, threading and inspection 
operations. Write today to Department 710 FOR THE NEW 8" FAY CATALOG 


Tarret Lathes—Fay Automatic Lathes— Thread JON ES & (| (if 
Grinders— Optical Comparators— Threading Dies LAMSON kK i : 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 
STEEL 
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How fo find an 800% production 


increase in a piece of pipe 


OW COW AQWE manpower and money in countless ways when 

you tap the idea resources of power brushing. For example: 

It took 18 seconds to clean the threads of the 2% x %-inch set screws 
shown above. Time was cut to 2 seconds with Osborn Power Brushing 
by divising the simple pipe fixture shown. The operator feeds the screws 
in one end of the pipe and an Osborn brush makes contact with the work 


- ata slot cut in the pipe, spinning and cleaning the threads uniformly. 


A little stationary wire brush, inserted as shown through the pipe, con- 
trols rotation and traverse of the work. 

Have your Osborn Brushing Analyst help you develop and apply 
output-increasing ideas to your cleaning and finishing operations. Call 
now or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 544, 5401 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. : 











LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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THE FIXTURE. This sketch shows how 
to make pipe fixture for deburring 
and polishing small parts, threaded 
or smooth. Can be made of steel, 
fiber or plastic tubing. 





TYPICAL PARTS. Set screws, pins, 


pieces of tubing and other parts such 
as these can be cleaned and finished 
in the pipe fixture or in the forceps 
shown below. 


ANOTHER SIMPLE APPROACH. For 
small parts such as bushings, a sim- 
ple forcep fixture can be devised to 
hold parts for power brushing. This 
one is made of wire. 
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wire or phone to Ex-Cell-O in Detroit. 


AUTOMATICALLY GRINDS 
COMPLETE AIRFOIL... 


Performance proved in actual shop pro- 
duction the Ex-Cell-O Precision Profile 
Grinder, Style 87, now is available to 
shops finishing turbojet engine blades. 
This machine grinds the complete air- 
foil form, including leading and trailing 
edges, in an automatic cycle. Accuracy 
is assured by use of a master cam made 
from the engineers’ 20-1 layouts. 


Operator loads the blade and presses 
the start button. As the blade rotates 
and traverses in contact with the grind- 
ing wheel the work speed changes 
automatically—faster on the thin edges 
and slower on the broad sides of the 
blades—to produce an accurate con- 
tour and uniform finish. 


If you would like further information 
and specifications on the Ex-Cell-O 
Precision Profile Grinder, please write, 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 2201122, micuican 


EX-CELL-O’S COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD MACHINES FOR 
FINISHING JET BLADES: STYLE 85, FOR GRINDING THE ROOT 
FORM—STYLE 86, FOR MILLING THE AIRFOIL—STYLE 87, FOR 
GRINDING THE AIRFOIL—STYLE 88, FOR POLISHING THE AIRFOIL 
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PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS 


HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 


Products of 


EX-CELL-O 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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CLEAR UP 
YOUR 


Grinding Jobs 
with the Right 


PELRON 


GRINDING 
COMPOUND 


PELRON GRINDING COMPOUNDS, 
water soluble, produce a clear solu- 
tion that not only prevents load- 
ing the finest grit wheel, but facili- 
tates the work by enabling the op- 
erator to see the piece at all times. 


PELRON GRINDING COMPOUNDS 
provide all the other desirable fea- 
tures of a grinding compound: ex- 
cellent detergent properties, rapid 
settling of chips and grind particles, 
high rust preventive quality, stable 
in emulsion, neutral to the skin. 


PELRON TECHNICAL SERVICES §in- 
clude, free, expert advice on facili- 
tating many metal-working opera- 
tions, through the use of PELRON 
special chemzicals for industry: cut- 
ting oils, grinding, drawing and 
forging compounds, metal cleaners, 
rust preventives, etc., etc., etc. 


Write us regarding your special - 


problems. We're always “looking 
for trouble”’—with the object of 
licking it, reducing your worries, 
increasing our experience. 


Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PELRON 


CORPORATION 


7740 W. 47TH STREET 
LYONS, ILLINOIS 


Chicago ¢* Detroit * South Bend ¢ Cleveland 
Mil h © Indi lis * Rock Island © Buffalo 
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Cover Story 


Today’s cover, done most compe- 
tently by Artist Robin Allen, is a 
typical example of how most STEEL 
covers get born. The idea for the 
story on the engineering shortage 
was crystallized six weeks ago at an 
editorial conference. Five weeks ago 
the story outline was passed along 
to Bill Kellogg and his artists. Five 
rough layouts were made, all dis- 
carded. A sixth one showed promise, 
so @ more comprehensive layout was 
made. At an editorial conference 
three weeks ago, the comprehensive 
was vetoed, primarily because it 
didn’t illustrate the major tack the 
story was taking. 

Robin Allen came up with a layout 
that hit the bull’s eye on Oct. 4. The 
finished art was ready for the en- 
gravers on Oct. 5. The plates came 
back Oct. 11. The final printing job 
on the cover was finished with a coat 
of varnish last Thursday, Oct. 18. 

The story on the shortage of engi- 
neers, to which the cover refers was 
written by Associate Editor Ed Birk- 
ner. 


New Thought 


A woman called up the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to report on what she 
thought was a nonexistent dry clean- 
ing firm. That company had given 
her its street address as 220. When 
she had checked she had found only 
the numbers 219 and 221. The bu- 
reau asked if she had looked on the 
opposite side of the street for the 
even number. “I never thought of 
that,” she reported. 


On Telephone Directories 


We were doing a little research the 
other day among the telephone direc- 
tories. For the use of the editors is 
@ collection of hundreds of the things 
from every place in the U.S. and 
Canada you ever heard of. 

They reminded us that the time has 
come for our annual telephone direc- 
tory sweepstakes. This year, as last, 
we find that the largest directory of 
personal names is the Chicago vol- 
ume which has 2132 pages. New 
York is not the winner, as you might 
have thought, because the directories 
there are split up among the bor- 
oughs. The smallest directory we 
could find in a spot check was from 
Mason, Mich.—only 4% pages. 

The winner last year and the win- 
ner this, with the personal name 


that’s bound to lead off any directory 
in North America, is one Herbert Ag 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. As we recall, the 
name that turned up a year ago as 
the one most likely to end any tele. 
phone directory belonged to one Zig. 
gie Zzyx of San Francisco. We have 
one to beat that now—Ricardo Zzyzz, 
found ending the listings in the Los 
Angeles volume. 

We looked and looked, but nowhere 
could we find any telephone reference 
to Shrdlu. The fellow just doesn’t 
have a phone. 


Vulcan in Birmingham 


A. J. Day of Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. writes to chide us 
about our ignorance concerning Vul- 
can as the god of metalworking. He 
informs us that if we lived in Bir- 
mingham we would have been as 
familiar with that fact as the most 
erudite scholar, for Vulcan’s statue, 
the second largest in the country, 
stands atop Red Mountain in Bir. 
mingham. He was cast in 1903 and 
erected at the St. Louis World Fair, 
but later removed to the mountain 
of red ore from which he was made, 


Puzzle Corner 


The two puzzles in our Oct. 8 issue 
were taken in stride by you puzzle 
addicts. The mirror must be three 
feet high regardless of distance. The 
price of the casks is 120 francs each, 
and the tax is 10 francs per cask. 
First in with the correct answers 
were L. B. Shapleigh and Roger I. 
Fluck of Bethlehem Steel Co., Robert 
W. Huff of Canton, O., Paul C. Smed- 
ley of Ohio Crankshaft Co., L. W. 
Davis of the Corps of Engineers’ Fort 
Worth District, Albert Romeo of 
Dennison Engineering Co. and J. N. 
Hutson of Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co. 

Here’s a problem sent in by L. A. 
Dellasega of Phillips Petroleum Co. at 
Bartlesville. A man has 12 coins and 
a set of balance or justice scales. 
He knows that one of his 12 coins is 
phony, but he doesn’t know whether 
it is lighter or heavier than a true 
coin. The 11 true coins weigh exact. 
ly the same amount. How can he 
find the bad coin, determining if it 
is lighter or heavier than a true coin 
in three and only three separate 


weighings? 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 33) 
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Wellman will build it 
Special Cranes 
Soaking Pit Cover Carriages np hi ic é 2 
Gas Producer Plants We wre care Sea img a t 
Ore Bridges 


Charging Machines cover carr lages 


Industrial Furnaces 
Gas Reversing Valves for smo oth ° . . 
sci peration...long life 
Mine Hoists 
Skip Hoists 
Clamshell Buckets 








@ Of rigid welded steel construction, with liberal use of anti-friction 


bearings, Wellman Soaking Pit Cover Carriages are recognized for 


ln this Wellman Two-Motor Carriage, their smooth, efficient performance and long trouble-free service. 
one motor raises the cover and the 
other motor moves the carriage. The installation shown above is part of a total of 46 units which are 


serving one large steel company. Available in various types and 


sizes to suit the application. Write for free bulletin No. 143. 





THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7029 CENTRAL AVENUE e CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


October 22, 1951 
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Now... 36 Pieces Threaded Instead of 


OTHER INDIRECT SAVINGS IN TOOL 
COST AND TOOL INVENTORY 


This manufacturer had cut threads on adjusting screws in the 
past by making several passes with a single point tool, 
Actual chasing time on the .623 in. diameter 8 pitch thread 
13% in. long was 4.86 minutes. 


LANDMATIC Die Heads were installed to perform these 
operations. Immediate savings were realized when actual 
threading time was cut to 8 seconds. 


LANDMATIC Die Heads are well 
suited to cutting these modified 
square threads. Rigid construction 
holds the chasers firmly—line con. 
tact with the work reduces friction 
and cutting strains—thus making 
it possible to produce the thread 
in a single pass. 





























Other savings accrued from 
LANDMATIC Heads. Interchange- 


able chasers can be reground 





length. A single chaser can be re- 
placed in the set. Chasers wil 
maintain a more consistent thread 
form than a single point tool. 


For more information about these 
cost-cutting tools, write for Bulle- 
tins F-80 and F-90. 
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LANDIS Machine (0.| 


WAYNESBORO ° PENNSYLVANIA . U. 
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singly, and for over 80% of their . 







































Clar 


CLARK 
CRANE 
CONTROL 
PROVIDES 








k Bulletin 9135, 230 Volt DC Reversing Dy- 
namic Hoist Control, with protection, NEMA 1A 

inet, with PAN-TYPE DOORS. 

CLARK full magnetic Crane Controls are supplied in Unit 
Panel Construction as shown above, or in large panel as- 
semblies. These Crane Controls are made in 3 standard 
over-all heights, and in Vault-Type cabinets with Pan- 
. Type doors. 
CLARK dependable Crane Controls are in use on all types 
of mill cranes including Ore Bridges, Hot Metal Cranes, 
Soaking Pit Cranes and Stripper Cranes. 





G 
/NEERED ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


October 22, 1951 


® Definite VARI-TIME acceleration, 
hoisting and lowering. 

® Slow SPOTTING speed, both “hoist” 
and “lower”. 

© High speed no-load hoisting and 
lowering. 

© Over speed protection on final point. 

© High torque per armature ampere 
by field forcing. 

© Dynamic braking on “OFF” point. 

© A circuit of EXTREME simplicity. 


Sw ® Inherently stable operation. 


PRINCIPLE 























N © 


Cross Section of VARI-TIME Con- 
tactor, showing operating principle. 































Clark Bulletin 






‘we CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


1142 EAST 152N° STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





® Famousforover 20 years, 
CLARK VARI-TIME Con- 
tactors have had an in- 
herent, adjustable time 
delay feature. 

® Many accelerating re- 
lays are eliminated, thus 
lowering maintenance, 
and providing wiring 
simplicity. 

® In active use for over 20 
years, no VARI-TIME 
element has ever needed 
repairs. 

® Thus every VARI-TIME 
element is guaranteed 
for the life of the control. 
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HEVI 


Are Versatile 
and Dependable 


@ These Hevi Duty Box Furnaces at the 
A. O. Smith Corp. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
are used for hardening production tools that 
vary in weight from a few ounces to several 
hundred pounds. Hevi Duty Furnaces provide 
the uniform temperatures needed for pre- 


cision heat treating. 


Send for bulletins HD-341 and HD-441 


DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 





DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS — CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 
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Why is the 
scrap 
situation so 


critical? 


Why are you concerned about iron and steel 
scrap, Mr. Mauthe? 

Our inventories are critically low and 
the present scrap flow is not sufficient to 
maintain capacity steel plant operations. 
Furthermore, if the flow of scrap is not in- 
creased, a curtailment of steel production is 
inevitable. 

The industry is using all the pig iron and 
all the home scrap that is available. The 
balance of our metallic requirements must 
be made up through procurement of pur- 
chased scrap. Every ton of scrap that we do 
not get represents a ton of steel that we can- 
not make. 

How much scrap does the industry need? 

In 1950, 96,700,000 tons of steel ingots 
and castings were produced, requiring over 
61,000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. 


will be required, and even more will be 
needed in 1952. 


Where does scrap come from? 

About 58% of the total scrap required is 
produced by the ingot and casting makers, 
and is known as “home” scrap; .the balance 
of 42% is “purchased” scrap and is procured 
from outside sources. 
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An interview with J. L. MAUTHE, President 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


In 1951, over 65,000,000 tons of scrap - 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Bie 


Purchased scrap generally falls into two 
categories: Scrap from current fabrication 
and that which is the result of obsolescence. 

There are three important sources from 
which we get obsolete scrap, much of which 
is dormant:- 

1 - Obsolete machinery and equipment 
in every industrial plant, at the oil 
fields and on the farms. 

2 - Battlefield scrap, obsolete ships and 
war material, surplus machinery 
and equipment, which government 
can make available. 

3 - Countless old automobiles and 
trucks, which are rusting away in 
automobile wrecking yards in every 
section of the country. 


What can be done to increase tonnage of 
purchased scrap? 

This scrap must be made available im- 
mediately! All industry and government 
must awaken to the critical nature of the 
situation. They must realize that if we do 
not get the scrap, they will not get the steel! 


YOU CAN HELP - YOU MUST HELP! 
NO SCRAP - NO STEEL 
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Niagara Aero Heat Exchanger 


quickly pulls down the initial 
peak load of heat in quenching 


» « » and saves cooling water 


Accurate control of quench bath temperatures and 
quickly effective capacity to handle the initial peak load 
of heat in quenching prevents production set-backs, in- 
creases the output of your heat treating department, 


prevents oil fires, saves you losses from rejected parts. 


_ Niagara Aero Heat Exchangers give you this control 
in both furnace and induction hardening methods. They 
prevent both over-heating and over-cooling of the 
quench bath. Hundreds of heat treaters know they 
prevent many troubles, constantly improve quality and 
increase production. 

They quickly pay for themselves by saving cooling 
water coils and extend your quench capacity without 


extra water or cooling tower. 


Write for Bulletin #120 giving complete information. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years’ Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
Dept. S, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


Experienced District Engineers in all Principal Cities 





LETTERS 
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There's a Difference 


I have noted the last section in your 
editorial “In Minutes, Not Hours”— 
(STEEL, Sept. 17, p. 52). Apparently 
your figures are taken from the article 
“Continuous Heat Treatment Improves 
Pipe Physical Properties” by C. A. Tur- 
ner Jr. of Selas Corp., reported in Steet, 
p. 97, of the same issue. 

We do not think a comparison be- 
tween batch heat treatment times and 
continuous heat treatment times is fair, 
We believe Mr. Turner’s figures on 
batch heat treatment refer to heavy al- 
loy sections of over 2-inch wall and 
are not directly comparable to the thin 
walled tubes described in his article. 

R, J. Stoup, plant metallurgical engineer 
Spang-Chalfant Division 


National Supply Company 
Ambridge, Pa, 


i 


Complaint Answered 


You fellows out there are always so 


nice to us subscribers. If there is one 
complaint I would voice, it is that you 
don’t seem to know that I lack month- 
by-month figures on commercial steel 
forgings shipped and tonnage of un- 
filled orders from 1940 through 1947, I 
am not asking you to look through back 
issues and send me the dope, but, bro- 
ther, would I be pleased if you did! 
E. J, Vranicar, general manager, 


John H. Sipchen Co, 
Chicago 





@ The best figures we have available 
trom July, 1943, through 1947 have been 
sent, brother Vranicar. 


Covering Cold Extrusion 


We will appreciate information or 
descriptive literature in connection with 
any publications that cover cold ex- 
trusion or cold forming steel. 

J. K, Sherman 
Ambrif Corporation 
Stamford, Conn. 


®@ A series of articles that appeared first 
in STEEL and later in “Modern Ordnance 
Production” is enclosed, with several 
news. stories dealing with cold extrusion 
from STEEL. 


We Can, We Will, We Have 


Can STEEL’s statistical section send 
us the latest data regarding tin plate 
production facilities in the United 
States? 

E. E. Frost, assistant to the president 
: Vulcan Detinning Company 
Sewaren, N, J. 


@ Please refer to STEEL, Oct. 1, p. 132 
for this information. Reprints are 
available on request. 
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OVERHEAD CRANES 








means less maintenance for you 


Magnetorque hoist control has been standard on P&H AC Overhead Cranes for more than 
This 50-ton long span crane is one of eleven 
cranes in one of the large Detroit automobile plants. 
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vith . Hl a 
ex- P&H Magnetorque AC hoist’control oper- is unnecessary. It operates on both hoist- OVER 17,000 < 

ates electro-magnetically —without fric- ing and lowering. All this—and lower P&H CRANES | 
man tion or wear. It eliminates the mechanical maintenance — is yours when using Mag- 
— load brake with its need for adjustment netorque with your convenient AC power | 
and relining. Trouble-free and dependable, supply. | 
irst Magnetorque gives you smoother speed pgH Overhead Cranes serve you ‘best | 
gon regulation than is possible with DC dy- when you have all the genuine P&H com- 
“er namic control under all load conditions. ponents — controls, motors, switches, | 
With Magnetorque 5-step full magnetic P&H balanced design assures most effi- 
or 8-step drum control, inaccurate “inch- cient operation. 
ing” for, fractional lowering or hoisting 
nd “T.M. of Harnischfeger Corporation for electro-magnetic type brake. 
ate 
ed 
OVERHEAD CRANES 
- 4411 W. National Avenue 

J. Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
32 
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SHOVELS » CRAWLER AND TRUCK CRANES + OVERHEAD CRANES » HOISTS » ARC WELDERS AND ELECTRODES » SOIL STABILIZERS + DIESEL ENGINES + PRE-FAS HOMES 
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ACHES 


IN ALL SHAPES AND ALL SIZES | 


FOR SURFACE AND INTERNAL BROACHING 


WE START WITH THE STEEL 


-- and we check its LAPOINTE-speci- 
fied composition by disc inspection in 
our metallurgical laboratory. Assurance 
of genuine quality control is obtained in 
our heat treating department through 
the use of the Rayo-tube Temperature 
Control. For a double check, we treat 
pilot pieces of the same diameter as the 
tool, then we save a “‘coupon”’ of the 
tool itself! 


AVOID DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY! YOUR BROACHING MACHINES, Tim 
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almost any production job will lend itself to BRoAcHING 


... including cast iron, bronze, aluminum, stainless steel and most of the 
new alloys of titanium. 
PRODUCTION SPEEDUP? 


If you are interested in stepping up your production capacity, you probably 
realize that BROACHING is the fastest possible method. 


REPETITIVE ACCURACY ? 
If you require many — or a few— parts machined exactly alike without costly 
methods involving rejects and re-working, remember that BROACHING 
gives you repetitive accuracy to precision limits. 
LAPOINTE is the world’s oldest and the world’s largest manufacturer of broaching ma- 
chines and broaches. Isn’t it obvious that LAPOINTE has more broaching experience to 
offer, than any other manufacturer? 
INQUIRIES WELCOMED on any problem involving broach- 


ing, or the possibility of broaching. Literature available 
by writing LAPOINTE, 3 Tower Street, Hudson, Mass. 


NOX, 


1 Peypotrilé wacuine 1001 COMPANY zi 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS « U. S.A. 


Branch Factory: Watford, Herts., England 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 


D FIXTURES CAN ALL BE ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY LAPOINTE| 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS WIRE 


AMERFINE—High-quality fine wire. 
AMERSPRING—music steel spring wire. 
AMERLOY—alloy heading wire. 
AMERTEMP—heavy-duty oil-tempered wire. 
AMERHEAD—uniform heading wire. 


AMERSTITCH—extra-tough metal stitching wire. 
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@ If you can’t get all the steel wire you need, we 
may be able to help you do a satisfactory job. 


Here’s how: At one time or another, our skilled 
metallurgists have tackled just about every con- 
ceivable problem in steel wire fabrication. We 
often find manufacturers who specify a wire that 
is unsuitable for the job it has to do. In many of 
these cases we’ve been able to study the problem 
and come up with an answer that means improved 
fabricating techniques that lower production costs, 


Sometimes we can suggest a slight design change 
that will save a lot more wire than you ever 
thought possible. 

So take advantage of this free consultation sery- 
ice. It’s nothing new. We’ve always offered it. But 
today, you may need it more than ever before. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON,& RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT. COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT 


“Most profitable turning investment 
we have ever made” 


@ This is the enthusiastic approval given the 
Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic 
by H. C. Stebbins, President of Cloyes Gear 
Works Inc. Timing gear specialists to the auto- 
motive industry for 30 years, his 50-man shop 
was faced with the necessity of expanding oper- 
ations—without costly building construction—in 
the face of today’s tight manpower situation. 


The Warner & Swasey 1-AC answered this 
complex problem. Using the same floor space, 
production has been doubled on jobs previously 
done on hand-operated machines. And scarce 
machine operators have been released for other 
important jobs in the plant. 


Charles Laslo, Plant Superintendent, reports that 
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October 22, 1951 


Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic in 
use at Cloyes Gear Works Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


he finds the 1-AC adaptable to more and more 
jobs. And setup is quick—requiring no more time 
than was necessary for hand operated machines. 
In fact, it has been found profitable to set up for 
as few as 100 pieces—most unusual for an auto- 
matic machine. The 1-AC’s over-all greater 
accuracy has improved the finished product, and 
limits of one-thousandth of an inch on bores 
have been maintained. 


So before you make any additional investments 
in machine tools—or in additional building con- 
struction—first call in your nearest Warner & Swasey 
Field Engineer. He’ll show you how Warner & 
Swasey Automatics can increase production in your 
existing floor space, and conserve your manpower. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 


BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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MARROW 
OF MODERN 
LIFE 








From the housewife’s needle to the builder’s I-beam, 

steel is part of every phase of modern life. The mills pro- 
ducing it are thundering at ever higher speeds, speeds 
made possible by close co-operation between designers 
and engineers in every industry which supplies com- 
ponents for the strip mills, blooming mills, rolling 

mills which are turning out ever-mounting tonnages. 





For many years, =tsf has worked hand-in-hand BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
with the steel industry, and has met and often 

anticipated its needs for the right bearing in the 
right place. 7268 







integrity * craftsmanship + metallurgy . 
tolerance control ¢ surface finis' 
WHY GEO 15 PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity +* engineering service 
field service 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of 8%F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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Two 10” and 24” x 20” 

Four-Hi Reversing Mills 

NON-FERROUS 
INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE IRON, STEEL AND 
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THE NEED IS URGENT! Annual steel production for military 
and civilian needs is topping the 100-million-ton mark 
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. .. yet the iron and steel scrap needed to maintain this 
vital production is vot available at the steel mills! That’s 
why, for the good of the nation, the steel industry is 


calling on you for help. 


Get the Scrap in now! 

Clean out the scrap at your plant or factory. Old 
machines, gears, girders, rails . . . discarded tanks and 
boilers . . . whatever you can find in the factory or its 
yards. Sell that scrap now, at today’s good price. Your 
local scrap dealer will start this vitally needed scrap on 


its way to the steel mills. 


Remember: The.scrap iron and steel 
you sell today helps produce the steel 
you need tomorrow. Dig it out now. 





* 
WELRTON STEEL COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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To step-up your nut-producing facilities, look to 
Waterbury-Farrel’s new line of automatic nut formers. 


Check these production-boosting design features. 


HIGH SPEED—without sacrificing quality. Nut blanks 
need no subsequent operation except threading. 


SIMPLIFIED TOOLING—larger tool holders. 
EASY-TO-GET-AT ADJUSTMENTS—save “down” time. 


CENTENNIAL 


We're always pioneering . . . we started 100 years ago 
on March 5, 1851, When we stop pioneering, we stop 
(period). In this ad you'll find evidence that we're going 
ahead, into our second century. 


_ In Equipment, Experience Counts ... We're 100 in ‘51! 


A NEW STEP FORWARD... 
IN AUTOMATIC NUT FORMING.. 
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NEW CUT-OFF DEVICE—of ingenious design. 


SIMPLIFIED TRANSFER MECHANISM — with locking 
device for position. 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL — for feed and brake action. 


SAFETY-INTERLOCKED LUBRICANT PUMPS—for ma- 
chine and tools. Machine cannot be operated until 
lubricant is turned on. 


BLANK INVERTER—for work that must be turned over 
during sequence of operations. 


Write, wire or phone for further information. 


WATERBURY FARREL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


@VATERBURY, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland and Newark 


COLD PROCESS BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY—Headers (all types) * Re-headers * Trimmers 
* Thread Rolling Machines * Slotters * Nut Tappers, etc. POWER PRESSES—Crank, Cam and 
Toggle; also Rack and Pinion Presses * Multiple Plunger Presses * Hydraulic Presses, etc. MILL 
MACHINERY — Rolling Milis * Wire Flattening Mills, Chain Draw Benches ° Slitters and 


various accessory mill machinery. WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Continuous Fine Wire Drawing 


Machines (Upright Cone and Tandem) * Bull Blocks * String-up Machines * Spoolers, etc. 


October 22, 1951 
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If your pump requirements call for a small to moderate 
size pump, you'll find the efficient, economical answer in 
the Fairbanks-Morse line. 

Take Figure 5530 Side-Suction Centrifugal Pumps, for 
example. These compact, sturdy pumps ure highly efficient, 
yet they‘re economical both in first and operating costs. 
Because Fairbanks-Morse is able to apply production line & 
methods, with precision machining of all parts, you get the 
same high standards of material, workmanship and per- 
formance normally found only in highest quality split-case 


centrifugals. Side-Suction Centrifugals . . . 
capacities 25 to 3000 g.p.m. 





Builtogether Centrifugals ... 
nar taal Or take Fairbanks-Morse Builtogether Centrifugals . . . 
single and two stage. 
the exceptionally compact units that combine motor ‘and 
pump in one efficient unit. These space-savers can be in- 
stalled in virtually any position. 
Or take any of the small size Fairbanks-Morse pumps. 
le SNS Rotary, Westco Turbine Type, or small straight centrifugals. 
49-2 RRS You get the same “big pump” quality and efficiency that 
- QQ pay off in more years of economical, efficient service. 
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B1G..But Low in Operating Costs 


Where pumping requirements demand big capacity pumps, again 
Fairbanks-Morse can answer your needs for more efficient, econom- 
ical performance. 

Two-Stage, Split-Case Centrifugals, Horizontal and Vertical Angle- 
flow Pump, Deepwell Turbine Pumps, Vertical Propeller Pumps... 
you'll find the pump that exactly fits your needs in the Fairbanks- 
Morse line. Whatever the characteristics of the particular service 
..- high or low head... capacity . . . efficiency .. . wet or dry pit... 
basic water supply, booster service . . . transfer service . . . or liquids 
material handling . . . you'll get the service you want at minimum 

_ maintenance and operating costs. 





Coy 
COCO 
Horizontal and Vertical 

Angle-flow .. . capaci- 

ties to 100,000 g.p.m. 


Deep Well Turbine... 
capacities to 10,000 g.p.m. 


Horizontally Split-Case i 
Centrifugal .. . capaci- 


Mee, BX 6 ‘ od Bm ties to 50,000 g.p.m. << 
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Take the WAIT Out of Weighing 
By Whether [ts a Beam Scale.. tam — 


You can weigh fast and accurately with a beam scale... if it’s | 
Fairbanks-Morse. These efficient weighing instruments were de- 
' signed for easy-reading and accurate weighing. 

All poises on Fairbanks-Morse Beam Scales are center indi- 
cating, full open face. Large, easily readable figures on face 
plates are set at a 45 degree angle to assure fast, easy reading 
... regardless of the height of the weigh-man! These Fairbanks- 
Morse advantages mean less chance for costly human errors... 
less ‘waiting on weights” . . . faster operation. 

Fairbanks-Morse Beams can be furnished as standard, full 
capacity, or as Type-Registering with weights are printed on a 
card for accurate records. Beam counting scales are also avail- 






























in- able to count accurately by weight, small parts or pieces. Count- 
ing scales save time, money and are an essential aid in accurate 
PS. inventory control. enue 
als. 
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H REMEMBERING 


s |.0R A Dial Scale 


in Fast, enduringly accurate Fairbanks-Morse Dial Scales 

n- speed and simplify industrial weighing wherever they Portable Dial Scale 
are used. Basic simple design, with an absolute min- 

e- imum of moving parts, assures less chance for trouble 

‘3 ... less chance for inaccuracies. There is a Fairbanks- 

» Morse Dial Scale to fit any weighing requirement. They 


can be equipped with Printomatic Recorders to provide 
an accurate printed record of weights. Consult your 
Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert regarding your scale, 
needs. 












Platform Dial Scale 
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AGAINST DUST, DIRT, ABRASIVES, STEAM, FUMES, ETC, 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE - 
Totally Enclosed, Non-Ventilated Motors 



















dep 
For the toughest operating conditions, here is the newest Cen 
development in totally enclosed, non-ventilated motors, 9 
Fairbanks-Morse Type QZE Motors are now available | 8 
in Frame 284—delivering 712 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., 5 hp. F 
at 1200 r.p.m—filling a long-standing need for this type J trai 
and size of motor. New features that assure cool, long. | and 
running service include a unique end-bell construction | yy 
OOO" a with cooling fins for efficient heat dissipation —and fea 

QO ae BG ~ for safe, uniform, internal temperatures. For the full 





story on the new dependability this class of QZE whe 
New Fairbanks-Morse Motors can bring to your most severe motor jobs, ask 
Type QZE, Frame 284 your Fairbanks-Morse motor representative or write 
Motor. Also available Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan Ave, _— 
in smaller frame sizes. Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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oe INFORMATION 


ON DESIGN AND USE OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Send for This Manual! 









In this popular “Catechism of Electrical Machinery,” you'll find an 
invaluable fund of basic information on the design, performance and 
proper use of the common types of alternating and direct current 
motors and generators. Primarily intended for training those who 
are not too familiar with electrical phenomena or terminology, it 
has been widely accepted by engineers, designers, and others as an 
aid in instruction of new men. It can be especially useful now, during 
this period of expanding and shifting employee rolls. Write your 
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CALL YOUR FAIRBANKS-MORSE SALES CENTER 














Pumps: Vertical, deep well, 
rotary and centrifugal pumps in all sizes, 
many specialized pumps for wide 






You can minimize procurement problems these days by pag) a 
depending upon your local Fairbanks-Morse Sales i” Affe. 
Center as a common source for the bulk of your re- mr 
quirements for electric motcrs, pumps, scales and diesel SOY Was 
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to 
Diesel and Dual 
engines. Fuel Engines: for al! generating 
Fairbanks-Morse Sales Centers are staffed by factory- Slectele Muabaek: and direct driv , 
trained sales and service engineers who offer prompt Complete line of standard and 
and valuable application assistance for all Fairbanks. spernel Beee one Fit = ie. 
Morse products—as well as fast repair parts service to ~ \ : softeners, amy 
keep your old equipment going at top efficiency. For sibstinial: , 
where to call—see the list below. eee Scales: All types, 
including dial, beam, belt 
conveyor, counting and 
Printomatic Scales, 
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DALLAS 2, TEXAS MEMPHIS 7, TENN. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 









































1713 N. Market Street 676 Jefferson Ave. 217 South Eighth St. 
CEntral 4347 5-1614 CHestnut 7483 
ae < exaatl MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
WiESE ARE Y% 404 N. Plankinton 220-26 E. Fifth Street 
s OUR bag th ' GArfield 4335 
DES MOINES 17, IOWA DAly 8-0180 ie 
2017 Dean Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
FAIRBANKS -MorsE | iis 417 S. Fourth Street 153 W. Second South St. 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN MAin 4353 3-2108 & 3-5339 
GALES CENTERS vaney Fo orren AV®- NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
———= DULUTH 2, MINN 1000 St. Charles Ave. 630 Third Street 
Board of Trade Bidg. RAymond 3115 EXbrook 2-5855 
2-7538 NEW YORK 4, N. Y. SEATTLE 99, WASH. 
HOUSTON 13, TEXAS 80 Broad St. Salmon Bay Terminal 
5521 Navigation Bivd. HAnover 2-7470 Alden 6600 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. - ,,, WAyside 2159-—-ILD 506) omaua g, NEBRASKA STUTTGART, ARK. 
: Be INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. - 
760 Lee St., S. W. Liberty Life Bldg. . 902 Harney St. 403 South Main St, 
; Room 605 1099 Ni. Handing 3. ATlantic 3122 185 
AMburst 7701 62093 FRanklin 3684 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. ATlantic 3092 PHILADELPHIA 8, PA, _—‘ TULSA 3, OKLA. 
659 E. 25th St. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS sjacnsoNVILLE 6, FLA. 401 N. Broad St. 1335 Hunt Bldg. 
BEImont 5258 L 550 s. State *. Gulbiiees deleane %. WA 2-4100 3-8231 
BIRMINGHAM 1, ALA. <sei 5-6473 PITTSBURGH 24, PA. | WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
626 N. Ninth St. Zone 4 NGINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 4301 Main Street 1000 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
3.6546 : 49 Central Avenue =—=——1300 Liberty Street SChenley 1-3123 District 6694 
BO: mena began rg MORSE de MEXICO S. A. 
178 Atlantic Avenue 3000 W. 117th St. 4535 S. Soto Street 105 S. E. Taylor St. Balderas pap ng 1, D. F. Mexico 
BUFFALO 3, N. Y. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO LOUISVILLE 8, KY. PROVIDENCE 3, R. 1. —_ Export Division: 
33 Franklin St. 1034 Goodale Blvd. 2008 So. Brook St. 187 Pine Street NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Lincoln 4210 WAlnut 8581 CAlhoun 1469 GAspee 1-1531 80 Broad Street—HAnover 2-7470 
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PIN-UP FOR PRODUCTION WITHOUT EXPERIMENTATION 


With an Acme-Gridley Model M Bar Automatic 
you're ready to go on munitions parts like these. 
No educational orders, trial runs or experimental 
tooling necessary! 

National Acme engineers have taken all those pre- 
liminary steps for you, months ago. The standard- 
ized tooling and production methods they set up 
are proved in use on many batteries of Acme- 
Gridley automatics, turning out countless millions 


of parts, ’round the clock, for quick rearmament. 


So don’t waste time in expensive experimentation 
... avail yourself of this ready-made experience 
that comes as a plus value to every Acme-Gridley 
owner. Our engineers will be glad to get you started 
on the road to greater munitions production, 
greater profit. They'll also be able to give you the 
latest information on how to take advantage of 
our constantly improving methods to get top per- 
formance from your present Acme-Gridleys. May 


we help you? 





a 
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THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCK- 
ING AUTOMATICS built in 1, 4, 
6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain 
accuracy at the highest spindle 
speeds and fastest feeds modern 








cutting tools can withstand. 
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Method IA for protecting a precision part: first the part is completely immersed in rust preventive; after the rust preventive has set, the part 


is enclosed in a pre-cut wrapper; then the part is lap-dipped in a special sealing compound. 


Method IA for protecting a carton: first the part is placed in the carton; next the carton is enclosed in pre-cut and folded strips of wrapper 


and sealed at all seams; then the package is lap-dipped in sealing compound and the carton is safe for shipment. 


Dearborn...headquarters for packaging to 


government specifications 


If you are packaging machines and equipment to government speci- 
fications, Dearborn can help you. 

Illustrated above are graphic demonstrations of the widely known 
Method IA ... typical uses of the government specified packaging 
materials that are available from Dearborn. Broadly, these govern- 
ment specified materials include rust preventives, wrappers, sealers, 
case liners and fingerprint neutralizers. Other Dearborn materials 
include cleaners, rust removers and VPI, the specially treated paper 
that gives off an invisible protective vapor. 

Why not discuss this important matter with a Dearborn packaging 
engineer? He will gladly assist you in setting up a packaging pro- 
cedure that fully meets government specifications . . . one that will 
assure the corrosion-free arrival of your products at their destination. 


DEARBORN -CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza ° Chicago 54, lilinois 


This booklet 
will help you 


The new edition of "Preventing 

Corrosion in Export Packaging” 

gives you: (1) .current govern- 

ment specifications; (2) cleaning 

methods; (3) approved packaging 

how to apply rust preventives; (5) how to wrap, 
seal and dip parts; and (6) other valuable infor- 
mation with step-by-step picture stories. Write for 








it today. 
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Dearborn Chemical Company, Dept. S 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


CD Please send a copy of “Preventing 
Corrosion in Export Packaging.” 


(] Have a Dearborn Representative call. 


N-OX- 


THE ORIGINAL RUST PREVENTIVE 


October 22, 1951 
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12 TYPES OF CLEVELANDS Wa as ‘| 


























@ Open Back inclinable ® Double Action Toggle 
@ Horning © Straight Sided Crank 


@ Open Back Gap ®@ Straight Sided Eccentric 
@ Knuckle Joint @ Single Point 

@ Trimming @ Two Point 

®@ Forging—Sizing @ Four Point 


All offering outstanding clutch efficiency 


Economical production of pressed metal prod- 
ucts demands the use of specialized presses. 
Cleveland’s complete line of 12 types of presses 
made in a wide range of sizes and capacities meets 
every requirement for manufacturing efficiency. 


With the right Cleveland, you are sure of getting 
utmost press efficiency. The new Cleveland 

Drum Type Clutch, available on Cleveland presses, 
is your further assurance of long-lived, 
economical, trouble-free operation. A-as02 





FOUR : > 
POINT PRESS 






DOUBLE CRANK, 

DOUBLE ACTION 

(Toeeie PRESS 
: 
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CLEVELAND 


PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 


U.S.A. 
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You'll get more 
efficient, economical 
service with 
ROEBLING rope 


TIME AND DOLLAR SAVINGS are more 
important than ever in industrial operations. 





One sure way to save time and cut costs is to 
specify Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” 
Steel Wire Rope. Here’s a tough rope that 
stands up under shocks, acceleration stresses, 
excessive abrasion and bending. Its preform- 





ing assures maximum handling ease, better 
spooling and smooth performance. 
Roebling makes a complete line of wire 
rope. Have your Roebling Field Man recom- 
mend the right ropes for your requirements. 
And for longest life on the job, get his advice 


on the correct use and maintenance of wire 
ROEBLING ALL-PURPOSE SLINGS coe 
with the Tapered Sleeve Splice rope. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
come to you ready for the jo 

They cat less ‘an tucked Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
splices... have the full 
strength of the rope. Send 

for the full story. 


























Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 
Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St 


* New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist 
__ Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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NEW P-K Bulletin 
tells how to 
add more speed 


to the faster 





fastening method Describes and illustrates the various Ay 
basic types of electric, air-operated and a 
impact tools, as well as the automatic 
hopper-fed machines for screw driving in 
common use. Helps you determine 
which type is best for your assemblies. 


Also includes useful information on proper ' 
bit and socket selection. Free on request. NY 
D R V | N C7 To meet America’s colossal production am | 


requirements . . . for defense, for civilian goods 


? , i Screws . +. even more speed is needed in operations 
of P-K Self tapping that have already set time-saving records. 





Fitting right into this urgent need for more 
speed, more efficiency—in assembly operations— 
is the ever-wider use of Power Driving 
devices with P-K Screws. 


A wide range of Power Driving equipment 
is available for use with the various types of 
P-K fasteners—and with slotted, Phillips f 

efense ed 
recessed, and hex head styles. And all types sa aan oy 
have this in common—a substantial reduction se GE e 
in assembly time and cost. 





ay... di 
Parker-Kalon does not manufacture power- am buildi 
driving equipment, but has tested many w furnac 
devices in the P-K laboratory under production —_ fkNe you j 
line conditions, and found them suitable for Present 
use with P-K Screws. The information contained fbles Offic 
in the “Power Driving” Bulletin is based thenectad 
on reports of these many tests. 
For specific information on power driving conurheg 
magnesium 


applied to your assemblies, talk to a P-K 
Assembly Engineer. Your P-K Distributor (| 
will furnish a copy of the Power Driving Bulletin # 

... ask for Form No. 401. Or write: Parker-Kalon 9 
Corporation, 200 Varick:St., New York 14. 





This automatic, double spindle, 
hopper-fed machine is being used for 
driving two P-K Type U Hardened 
Metallic Drive Screws simultaneously in 
a plastic wiring device. 


F<. 
IF IT’S P-K™ i = 
he 0 sail Y, 
PARKER-KALON: SELF-TAPPING SCREW); 


A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY METAL AND PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 
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ler-hearth furnace for high-production continuous brazing of bomb-casing assemblies, annealing shell casings and hardening and drawing jet engine parts. 


Get High Speed Heat-treating 
for Your Defense Production 


befense equipment manufacturers are achieving fast produc- 
on, low over-all cost and high quality products with depend- 
ble G-E electric furnaces. And you can benefit in the same 
ay... draw on G.E.’s tested designs and broad experience 
om building furnaces since World War |... know that your 
w furnace is dependable during this vital work .. . and will 
ve you just as ably when you again produce civilian goods. 
Present your heat-treating application to the nearby G-E 
les Office, or write to: Sect. 720-50, General Electric Co., 
thenectady 5, N. Y. 





tevator furnaces for annealing stainless steel assemblies, aluminum and Rotary-hearth furnace for heating parts which require individual han- 
nagnesium parts and malleable iron castings. dling such as hardening gears and projectiles and forging jet engine blades. 
" a eit 
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Mesh-belt-conveyor furnace for accurate, automatic furnace-brazing, 
bright-annealing and sintering of small parts. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Back in 1944, Pittsburgh Steel Co. installed Monel 
hairpin pickling hooks. 


Monel® was selected after many tests with other 
materials that failed in less than a year. 


Operating conditions were tough, pickling in 
10% sulfuric acid at 180°, carrying a load of 
3,000 pounds. 


But Pittsburgh Steel felt that Monel could 
take it. 


And they were right! 


After seven years in use, the hooks showed signs 
of weakening only at the acid line. 


And the fabricators, Youngstown Welding & 
Engineering Co., remedied that! 


They cut out the corroded section and welded 
in new Monel. 


Now, Youngstown feels that the hooks are al- 


Teade make 


BiNcoy M 0 iN E L ... for minimum maintenance 





Monel pickling hook used at the Pitts 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Fabri. 


Reconditioned after 7 years in USE! cer won wesin owe 
Monel pickling hooks after “minor surgery” and welding | 
are ready for more years of service 


most as good as new and will give many more 
years of service. 


This is a typical example of how fabricated 
Monel pickling equipment can give long service 
life—then be reconditioned with a small amount 
of material to give additionally long service. 


Tough, corrosion-resistant Monel equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency of your own 
pickling room, too. Monel crates, racks, chains, 
hooks, and accessories are used by many of the 
nation’s leading plants to give increased payloads 
and longer service life. 


Right now, Monel is hard to get because # 
much is being diverted to defense production. But 
if you have a special! metal failure problem, Inco’s 
Technical Service Section will be glad to help 
you solve it. Write, giving full details. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, .N. Y. 
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Softening-up Process in Steel 


More wildcat steel strikes are coming. They're all part of the process 
to try to soften up the steel company managements before the big 
wage negotiations that will probably begin about Dec. 1. Some 2300 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. employees were idle last week be- 
cause of slowdowns at the Brier Hill, O., plant; 18,000 weren’t work- 
ing at Inland Steel Co., tie plate output at U. S. Steel Co.’s Gary, Ind., 
works has dropped because of slowdowns. 


UE Wins—and Loses 


The left-wing United Electrical Workers’ claims relating to its jurisdic- 
tional victory at Schenectady, N. Y., leave the impression that it is 
gaining over the ClO’s IVE in the number of General Electric Co. 
workers it represents. The UE has actually lost ground slightly to the 
IUE which represents some 70,000 GE people, more than half the 
organized workers. The UE won the elections at Schenectady by a 
wider margin than it did in the prior contest, but it has controlled the 
big Schenectady unit ever since the IUE-UE split. The UE lost ground 
at GE’s Pitney Glass Works in Cleveland where some 350 employees 
went over ‘to the IUE. 


Doubled Deliveries in a Year? 


Deliveries of military goods will be made at the rate of $10 billion or 
$11 billion a quarter one year from now. Deliveries in the third quar- 
ter reached more than $5 billion. Department of Defense regards 
as the most serious bottlenecks hampering the achievement of the 
$10 billion goal the shortage of specialized new machine tools and 
engineers, designers and machinists. 


Worse Before Better 


The machine tool shortage is going to get worse before it gets better. 


That's because the potential increase in new mobilization orders will - 


be greater than the increase in machine tool shipments in the months 
ahead. A climax in the scarcity will probably be reached sometime 
in late 1952 or early 1953, after which production will be high enough 
to work off the backlog of orders, and the worst of the problem 
should be over. 


Troubles in Wages 


Production-Engineering News—p. 69 


Tool and die executives are protesting to the Wage Stabilization Board 
that area rates proposed by a special panel appointed by WSB 
would have serious inflationary and unstabilizing effects throughout 
all industry. The report, with public and labor members generally 
agreed, recommended area ceilings which would permit unusually 
large wage increases. Industry members dissented from the majority 
findings. The committee was charged with the task of coming up 


The Market Outlook—p. 127 
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The Metalworking Outlook (Continued) 










































with wage arrangements for the tool and die shops that would help 
the industry keep its skilled labor. 


“Widespread Misuse" 


Watch for a crackdown on the way the emergency procedure for ex- 
pediting the delivery of production equipment is being handled. The 
Munitions Board, which administers the setup, notes “widespread mis- 
use” of the arrangements. It prescribes a succession of “normal” 
measures which must hereafter be exhausted by the contracting of- 
ficers for the Armed Services. A real emergency must first be de- 
monstrated and needs stripped to the minimum before the board will 
forward to NPA the necessary form NPAF-76—“Request To Advance 
Delivery of Production Equipment.” First applicable to tools only, 
the procedure has now been extended to all production equipment. 


Small Business Makes Out : 


Small business is doing far better in a garrison economy than some 
alarmists would have you believe. A study of a sample of metal- 
working firms with fewer than 100 workers shows employment rose 
24 per cent in the year after Korea. in companies with more than 
500 employees, the work force was also up, but only by 14 per cent. 
The failure rate among small firms was lower in the first half of 1951 
than in the corresponding period of 1950. q 


Steel for Sale 


Cutbacks in consumer goods production are so heavy that some sup- 


pliers to those manufacturers are finding themselves with excess steel f 
inventories—particularly of flat cold-rolled. A little of that tonnage I 
is being resold, usually through warehouses. aE 


Straws in the Wind 


U 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, has developed a rubber-impreg- : 
nated leather packing designed for aircraft parts and thousands of . 
other items actuated hydraulically and pneumatically . ... More than 
25,000 companies will be asked to start making quarterly financial 
reports to the government to aid OPS; information will be collected 
by the FTC and SEC ... A total of some 55,000 tons of copper have \ 
now been released from the stockpile to aid defense output . . . De- ax.. 
mand for primary pig lead is more than three times the supply. 


\ 


What Industry Is Doing 





Need engineers? Help yourself (p. 41) . . . First quarter allotments ‘ie 
in steel, copper and aluminum are up for defense use, sharply down 
for civilian goods (p. 44) . . . Sales of belt conveyors will hit an all- 
time high this year (p. 44) . . . More steel was produced in the U.S. 
during September, the third quarter and the first nine months of 1951 Cl 
than ever before in corresponding periods (p. 45) . . . Britain may 
have troubles in Iran and Egypt, but the economies in the three most ion 
important Commonwealth nations are booming (p. 51) . . . A briquet- 


ing machine developed in the South compresses cans into small bun- 
dles for blast furnace use (p. 52). 
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SMALL LOAD of bars ready for 
Virgo bath. Bars will then be 
quenched, dipped in dilute acid, 
and hosed clean. Total processing 
time: 11 minutes. 


— 


“DESCALE, 
DESAND, 
DEGRAPHITIZE 


in 11 minutes 


with VIRGO® Descaling Salt 
VIRGO® Molten Cleaner 


The Hooker Process for descaling stainless and VIRGO DESCALING SALT—quickly, positively re- 
alloy steels and for cleaning ferrous metal of any moves hard-to-touch scales produced on stainless 
type is the quickest, simplest available. and alloy steels by hot rolling, forging, extrud- 
Use this Process on all forms of steel; castings; ing, casting, annealing. 
forgings; fabricated parts; material to be salvaged. 
It gives you a chemically clean, bright metal sur- VIRGO MOLTEN CLEANER— quickly, positively de- 
face—with full dimensional stability—in minutes. sands and degraphitizes castings; removes grease, 
The Process is non-electrolytic ... non-toxic... dirt, chemicals, paint, rubber, enamel, atmos- 
uses simple equipment... does not require close pheric corrosion and other impurities from all 
control . . . is easily adapted to your production alkali resistant metals. 
methods. For full details, mail the coupon or 
write us today. WE HELP YOU with 15 years’ experience in molten 
salt bath descaling and cleaning. Complete en- 
SEND FOR THESE BULLETINS . . . get the whole gineering, research, sales, and on-site operating 


story on Virgo Descaling Salt and Virgo 
Molten Cleaner—what they are, how they 
work, their advantages, how they fit your 
operations, and the Hooker services you en- 
joy as a user of the process. Send for these ;/ 4 
bulletins today. 









assistance are part of our service. 





_ _ _ Soeeninanteniontentaanianta| 


Hooker Electrochemical Company 


19 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please send me Bulletins on Virgo Descaling Salt and Virgo 
Molten Cleaner. 


bd 
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NAME 





TITLE 





19 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
® NEW YORK, N. Y. 
hewn WILMINGTON, CALIF.) 


ADDRESS 

| 
TACOMA, WASH, 

I 
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COMPANY 





1-1444 city ZONE STATE 
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YOU CAN HELP PREVENT HEADLINES LIKE THIS NEXT WINTER 


























CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals » Pig Iron © Ingots 


Slabs ¢ Sheet Bars © Billets ¢ Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire » Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


COLD ROLLED... 
Stan 


9 
Aerve 2 Aow—Turn In Your Dormant Scrap At Once 
THE BIGGER THE SCRAP PILE NOW-THE SURER THE STEEL SUPPLY NEXT WINTER 
Get your customers and suppliers, friends and industrial neighbors to turn in their scrap, too! 


In cooperation with the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 


GLU RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 





COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL and FLAT WIRE 





Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
«, PLANTS 

CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th’St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 

DETROIT PLANT. 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 

EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Conn, 

MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, “ 





OFFICES 
DETROIT 28, re lag Joy Mk Weaks wine 3-5866 MEW YORK 19, N. ¥., 250 West 57th St., COlumbus 54870 
GRAND RAPID CLendale 6-8569 ST. LOUIS 8, MO., 4053 Lindell Blvd, LUcas 4550 
INDIANAPOLIS. ry iND. RIL heer ost lag, — TOLEDO 4, OHIG, 2114 Ohio Bldg., ‘Garfield 0384 
: JACKSON | 18. wich, het Revnels .. Jackson 3- WORCESTER 8, MASS, 338 Main St, Worcester $-8606 | 





RELIANCE /ob-Zitied PRODUCTS 


Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 
HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 


dard and Production Sizes.or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 
COPYRIGHT 1961 D.3.C. 
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We Do More with. — 


Last week in Detroit tens of thousands of persons who work in various 
capacities in the metalworking industries had an opportunity to witness exhibits 
and demonstrations and to hear the presentation and discussion of technical 
papers which reflect in realistic fashion the current status of technology in 
this highly important field. It is safe to assume that because of the widely 
diversified interests of those who attended the National Metal Congress and 
Exposition and the current World Metallurgical Congress, no two individuals 
came away with the same impressions in regard to the significance of what they 
saw and heard. That which seemed tremendously important to one expert was 
of secondary or even little importance to others. 

Nevertheless, by analyzing the impressions of many scores of visitors to 
the meetings and exhibits, it becomes obvious. that their varied appraisals of 
the event all conform to a rather definite pattern. There is common agree- 
ment that it was the most successful of the many annual shows and conven- 
tions sponsored by the American Society for Metals. There is also agreement 
that the exhibits and meetings reflected more faithfully than in many previous 
years the character of industry’s current problems that are peculiar to the pres- 
ent emergency. 

One striking indication of this timeliness of what one saw and heard at 
Detroit was the prevalence of excellent examples of how fabricators and end 
users of metals are utilizing them more effectively. Part of this strong trend 
toward improved utilization is due to normal progress in technology and part— 
perhaps a substantial part—is due to the-present pressure to conserve scarce 
metals. i 
It would be difficult to overestimate the economic importance of this factor 
of effective utilization. Imagine, if one can, how many tons of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals would be required to meet the nation’s current needs if indus- 
try were compelled to use today the materials and methods that were used a 
decade ago. If it were possible to compare this tonnage with actual current 
consumption, the savings resulting from more effective utilization would be 
phenomenal. 

We do more with less and do it better. 


SUB 
AS-THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS A Za 
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UTILIZING ENGINEERS: Competent 
authorities estimate that there is a shortage of 
from 30,000 to 100,000 graduate engineers. En- 
gineering Manpower Commission of the Engi- 
neers Joint Council places. the the present un- 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


filled demand at 60,000. Five reasons are cited: 
1. Fewer births in the thirties and the resulting 
present decline in number of college graduates. 
2. End of G. I. Bill training. 3. Last year’s es- 
timate by Bureau of Labor Statistics that there 
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As the Editor Views the News 


_ (Continued) 





would be more engineers than jobs for them. 
4. Attempts of our economy to produce a peace- 
time plenty while it carries on a fractional war. 
5. Ineffective utilization of engineers by indus- 
try. 

Correcting No. 5 is a job for the metalwork- 
ing industries. A careful check in many com- 
panies would reveal that in too many cases men 
with engineering training are engaged in routine 
drafting, compiling statistics or doing other 
work which does not require a background of 
engineering education or experience. An intelli- 
gent reshuffling of personnel might release com- 
petent talent for engineering projects. 

Another pertinent consideration is remunera- 
tion. Have engineers’ salaries kept pace with 
those of other comparable professions? —p. 41 


* * * 


BRIQUETS TIN CANS: Southern Tin 
Compress Corp., an affiliate of F. Perlman & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., scrap dealer, is operating 
an automatic baling press which compresses tin 
cans into 5 x 5 x 12-inch briquets at the rate of 
2.to 214 tons per hour. Several southern blast 
furnaces have been charging loose tin can scrap 
to reduce the otherwise high phosphorus con- 
tent of pig iron. A Pittsburgh furnace has con- 
tracted for 500 tons of briqueted cans for early 
delivery. 

Southerners believe the potential market for 
briqueted tin cans may be as much as a million 
tons a year. Steel Briquette Corp., Atlanta, 
developer and builder of the baling press, has 
applied for certificates of necessity to build 12 
more machines. The Memphis scrap firm has 
three presses on order for delivery shortly after 
the first of the year. Briqueting of tin cans 
may easily put to good use millions of tons of 
refuse which heretofore has been consigned to 
city dumps. —p. 52 


ANCHORS FOR BRITAIN: _ Britain’s 
difficulties in Iran, Egypt and some other points 
placed renewed emphasis upon her opportunities 
in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 

W. C. Stolk, president of American Can Co., 
spoke enthusiastically of Canada’s future at 
ceremonies opening his company’s new container 
plant at Chatham, Ont. “I see no ceiling on 
Canada’s future,” he said. He foresees a time 
when the dominion, which now supports a popu- 
lation of 13.5 million, will have 75 million people 
living within its borders. 

Favorable trends are reported in South Africa. 


” Since the end of World War II more than $1500 © 
million of foreign capital has been invested in ~ 
the Union of South Africa. Of this amount, ~ 
about $100 million represents funds from the ~ 
United States for plants making autos, tires, of- 7 


fice equipment, home appliances, etc. Foreign 


interests likewise are investing more heavily in ~ 
—p. 51 @ 


facilities in Australia. 


* * * 


TACKS GO FOR DEFENSE: About 15 


manufacturers in the United States make tacks. 


Cut tacks, which are in far greater demand than 
wire tacks, in 1951 will consume about 25,000 
tons of slit hot-rolled steel sheets and 2000 tons 
of nonferrous metals. Sales will total $18 mil- 
lion. 

Two of the largest consumers of tacks are 
shoe and furniture manufacturers and today 
both are operating at low rates of capacity. It 
is estimated that 15 per cent of tack output is 
going to defense work, chiefly in the form of 
nails for shoes for the armed services. Shoe 
nails, while designed as nails, belong to the tack 
family. 

To date the industry has been able to obtain 


enough steel to meet demand but it complains ‘e 


about difficulty in procuring enough nonferrous 
metal, particularly copper and copper-base al- 
loys. The entire tack~industry is concentrated 
in the New England states and around Balti- 


more. : —p. 53 


* * * 


TITANIUM'S CHALLENGE: High 


- strength, light weight, high endurance limit and 


resistance to corrosion and: heat are the out- 
standing properties of titanium which make it 
so attractive to the aircraft industry. Unfor- 
tunately to date, companies which have done ex- 
tensive work with titanium have encountered 
difficulties in machining it. They have found it 
is more difficult. to machine than stainless steel. 
It machines more like the less familiar high- 
temperature jet-engine alloys. 

This means that all users of* titanium must 
meet the need of developing more effective ma- 
chining methods. Numerous companies, includ- 
ing cutting tool manufacturers, machine tool 
builders and engine and aircraft manufacturers, 
already are pooling information gained from 
their experience. Most of this information still 
is preliminary to the extent that no one is yet 
satisfied that the best procedure for turning, 
drilling, milling or tapping titanium has been 
found. Here is an important challenge. —p. 74 
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HOW TO TURN SCRAP INTO MONEY 
with an organized dormant scrap round-up 
in your plant: ae 


1. Appoint a top executive with authority to 
make decisions to head the salvage drive. 

2. Organize a Salvage Committee and in- 
clude a member from every department. 

3. Survey and'resurvey your plant for untapped 
sources of dormant scrap. Encourage your 
employees to look for miscellaneous scrap 
and report it to the committee. 

4. Sell your entire organization on the need 
to scrap unusable material and equipment. 

5. Prepare a complete inventory of idle ma- 
terial and equipment. Tag everything not 
in use. 

6. Start it back to the steel mills by selling it 
to your regular scrap dealer. 


7. KEEP AT IT! 


*DORMANT SCRAP is any obsolete, broken or worn- 
out and irreparable machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 


’ YOUR SCRAP 
THIS MONTH 


Despite ... and because of... the continued high 
rate of steel production, the steel industry is ona 
hand-to-mouth basis in its receipts of purchased 
scrap ... essential to production! Mills that normally 
inventory a 60 day supply of scrap, are now main- 
taining high production with less than a week's sup- 
ply on hand. That the effect of winter on transport fo- 
cilities could quickly exhaust these dangerously meager 
scrap inventories... and thus force a cut in steel pro- 
duction. . . is obvious. Help assure an uninterrupted 
steel supply by rounding up and selling your dor- 
mant scrap* to your regular scrap dealer this month! 





INLAND 
STEEL COMPANY 








jigs or fixtures, etc., that may encumber your premises. 





38 South Dearborn Street ° Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Need Engineers? Help Yourself 


An increase in the efficiency or productivity of only 10 per 
cent among engineers would be equivalent to adding 40,- 
000 to the labor force. The need is for 60,000 


By EDWARD C. BIRKNER, Associate Editor 


DON’T SWALLOW without chewing. 
That was the caution urged by Se- 
lective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey in some homespun advice he 
gave to draft boards on interpreting 
the great bulk of information sent 
to them on critical occupations and 
essential activities. The recommen- 
dation might apply equally well to 
industry faced with a critical short- 
age of engineers. 

There is no dearth of information 
on the shortage. Estimates put it 
between 30,000 and 100,000. The En- 
gineering Manpower Commission of 
the Engineers Joint Council estimates 
a present unfilled demand for 60,- 
000 engineers. Since the turn of the 
century the number of engineers per 
thousand workers has doubled and 
redoubled (see the chart). An econ- 
omy based on a continuing improve- 
ment in the standard of living pre- 
sages a continued growth in the en- 
gineering ranks, or at least a continu- 
ing need for them. 

Breakdown—Why is there and will 
there be a shortage? Five rea- 
sons given are: Fewer births in the 
1930s and a resulting decline in the 
school population; the end of the G. I. 
Bill training; publicity given to last 
year’s estimate by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics that there would be 
more engineers than jobs for them; 
an economy that is trying to pro- 
duce a peacetime plenty while it car- 
ries on a fractional war; ineffective 
utilization of engineers by industry. 

Industry can do little about any of 
the causes except the last one. And 


it will have to. The need for engi- 
neers is typically greatest during a 
production build-up. The build-up is 
now. The need is now. Logically 
then, industry must concentrate its 
efforts where they will do the most 
good. The most immediate steps it 
can take are those that will make for 
better utilization of engineers. 

A predicted need for 30,000 engi- 
neers every year, industry is told, will 
not be reached until 1965. If we are 
to be the arsenal of the free world, 
says Carey H. Brown, chairman of 
the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion, “we must outdesign and out- 
produce our enemies.” We can’t wait 
until 1965 to do that—or even until 
1955. Industry can build for the fu- 
ture supply of engineers certainly, but 
its more immediate need is for engi- 


» neers for production in the present 


build-up. 

From Where They Sit—Many engi- 
neers and a good many more ex-en- 
gineers reading about the shortage 
snort: No such thing! Past inse- 
curity, springing from unemployment 
or paycuts in slack times (like the 
middle 1930s), may be responsible for 
their attitude. Perhaps, too few en- 
gineers are paid enough to stay in 
the profession. Some critics blame 
it on “short-sighted management and 
poor personnel policies.” 

One engineer, Don C. Mitchell, 
speaking before the American Society 
of Engineering Education, asks, “How 
many engineers are hunched up over 
a drafting board on mechanical work. 
How many are compiling statistics 


Number of Engineers per Thousand Workers 


. .. doubled and redoubled in 50 years 
















THE MANLESS tables on the cover 
are symbolic of the shortage of engi- 
neers, estimated at 60,000 right now. 
Typically the need for engineers is 
greatest during a production build-up. 
Since the build-up is now, the need 
is now. The most effective way in- 
dustry can alleviate its shortage is 
by utilizing more efficiently the engi- 
neers it does have. 


and drawing graphs? How many are 
playing nursemaid to ailing ma- 
chines? How many are making rou- 
tine tests? How many are caught 
in the blind alleys doing specialized 
work that requires no particular tal- 
ent? In other words, do we have a 
shortage of engineers or does it just 
look that way because of the manner 
in which we have put engineers to 
work? Would we have a shortage if 
we replaced them with people trained 
to do some of the routine jobs on 
which engineers are now being used?” 

Meter Readers?—Ralph P. Sollott, 
director of Manpower Utilization in 
the Defense Department asks: “What 
are industry’s hiring practices? Are 
engineers still stockpiled for the first 
two or three years from the honor 
graduates of the big engineering 
schools to wash test tubes or read 
meters? Or are they being used as 
engineers ?” 

Randolph W. Chaffee of Kenneth A. 
McIntyre Associates, Cleveland, writ- 
ing in the June issue of Machine 
Design underscores the point: “When 
a bricklayer commands a protected 
income of $6000 a year, the potential 
engineering apprentice asks himself 
whether he should invest many thou- 
sands of dollars and years of his time 
in preparing for a lowly engineering 





























job paying half that much—provided 
the variables in the work allow him 
to keep working 12 months every 
year.” 

The positive case that the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission makes 
for industry in the engineering short- 
age is admittedly to emphasize the 
necessity for a proper balance be- 
tween the requirements of the armed 
forces and essential industry in the 
next few crucial years when engineers 
are most needed. 

Balance of Power—lIs there a prop- 
er balance? Government agencies, 
including federal, state and local, ac- 
count for 14 per cent of the elec- 
trical engineers, 10 per cent of the 
mechanical engineers and 6 per cent 
of the chemical engineers out of a to- 
tal employment of 400,000—or about 
40,000 of the engineers who are in 
critical supply. 

“It is worthwhile noting,” says 
Henry H. Armsby, associate chief of 
engineering education in the Federal 
Security Agency, “that an increase in 
the efficiency or productivity of only 
10 per cent among engineers . . 
would be equivalent to adding to our 
labor force about 40,000 engineers.” 

With only some of the foregoing 
in mind industry can ask itself if its 
engineers are conducting research, if 
they do plan and supervise tests to 
determine life wear and strength of 
materials and parts, if they are or- 
ganizing personnel and equipment to 
produce new or improved equipment 
to get required output safely and 
with minimum cost. Those are some 
of the things that a professional en- 
gineer does, according to the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. And 
he takes part in such activities only 
when they require the applications 
of a knowledge of the engineering, 
physical and mathematical sciences 
equivalent to that acquired in a four- 
year engineering curriculum. 

Rule of Thumb—Are your engineers 
doing tasks like those? The meas- 
ure of your own engineering shortage 
can be scaled according to how far 
you look into engineer utilization. 
The measure of the worth you get 
out of your engineers will hinge upon 
how much you do about correcting 
deficiencies. 

What are some of the ways that 
you can get better engineer utiliza- 
tion? Here are some: Hold young 
engineers in apprentice positions only 
long enough to qualify them for full- 
fiedged engineering jobs. * Release en- 
gineers from jobs that require little 
or no engineering talent and put the 
jebs in the hands of others with less 
training and talent. Give engineers 
properly trained assistants to relieve 
the burden on them, thus allowing 
them to take on more strictly engi- 
neering tasks. 
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NO TARIFF BARRIERS: 


Experts of 
American engineering know-how are 
pouring freely into 21 foreign coun- 


tries. Young engineers carry it back 
to their home lands after attending 
the year-long Westinghouse Foreign 
Student Training Program. The course 
gives the student a comprehensive 
view of virtually all company opera- 
tions and intensive study in the manu- 
facturing division. Here for example, 
a foreign student gets firsthand knowl- 
edge of network protectors 


The British are training assistants 
and apprentices by releasing qualified 
people from work one or two days 
per week to attend school. To achieve 
better utilization, American industry 
can also break down operations in 
much the same way as is done in the 
job dilution programs at vocational 
levels. Utilization of the training 
facilities of engineering schools for 
the conduct of college-level training 
courses will also help -get engineer 
assistants. Eas ca 

- Voracious——Industry will still need 
and want more engineers. Some sug- 
gestions on how to get them with- 
out pirating: Relax hiring restric- 
tions because of age. One govern- 
ment agency says age restrictions in 
many places are such that engineers 
over 55 are not being utilized to an 
appreciable extent. 

If you are in the locale of an en- 
gineering school you may find it prof- 
itable to hire engineering students 
part-time. Federal Security Agency’s 
Office of Education suggests utiliz- 
ing college juniors and seniors, even 
some engineering instructors part- 
time. : 

Industry can give refresher courses 
to former engineers and scientists to 
get them back into the profession 
they have left. 

Industry can also utilize consulting 





. employees’ 


engineering firms. Frequently a short. 
term need for an engineer can fp 
more economically handled by that 
method instead of attempting to hire 
an engineer or (even more difficult) 
trying to set up an engineering staff 

The Long Term—What of the fy. 
ture? Will industry be faced with 
makeshift arrangements in engineer. 
ing for the next decade. Probably 
so—unless it joins in the growing 
campaign to prepare for the future, 
What can it do? It can encourage 
qualified young men to get into on. 
gineering by offering scholarships to 
youngsters, by holding 
competitive examinations and/or con- 
tests. Westinghouse annually hunts 
for the best potential scientists 
among the nation’s high school 
seniors, this year is conducting its 
eleventh annual Science Talent 
Search. 

Industry can offer reward to needy 
students. The Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation this year gave $5000 in 
cash awards to 63 engineering stu. 
dents in 34 different colleges. 

Too, industry can support engineer- 
ing colleges and universities by di- 
rect appropriations to assist in im- 
proving facilities and personnel for 
educating new engineers and further- 
ing research activities. Case Insti- 
tute of Technology is one actively so- 
liciting aid from industry in the vi- 
cinity of Cleveland through its alumni 
group by asking plants to become “in- 
vestors” in the college facilities anf 
graduates. 

Money—Industry can encourage— 
financially — extension, night and 
part-time courses in engineering. It 
can do as many companies have done 
or. are doing: Develop on-the-job and 
co-operative training programs with 
institutions of higher learning to help 
employed persons get scientific and 
technical training. 

Industry will not have to go it 
alone, either. One organization that 
is doing much is the Engineers Joint 
Council, whose lead can profitably he 
followed in the long-term by indus- 
try. It has started a program of en. 
couraging more qualified high school 
students to enter engineering and is 
working: on the reduction of attrition 
in the engineering schools through 
better high school and college coun- 
seling. 

A. CG. Monteith of Westinghouse, 
speaking before the Engineering Man- 
power Convocation in Pittsburgh last 
month said: “It would be the height 
of folly to rob industries of their 
trained technical men, or to draft all 
those young men for the armed serv- 
SCOR: 0°” 

It would be even greater folly if in- 
dustry robbed itself of its own tech- 
nical manpower by not utilizing it 


properly. 
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Metals: How To Get More from Less 


Free world’s metallurgists study most effective utilization of 
available materials to provide goods for peace and arma- 
ment at National Metal Congress and Exposition 


HOW to make optimum use of avail- 
able metals to provide goods for de- 
fense and at the same time maintain 
a high standard of living. This was 
the No. 1 problém explored by the 
free world’s metallurgists at Detroit 
last week. 

Conservation and substitution meas- 
ures to relieve the world-wide scarcity 
of metals and means to increase the 
production of such materials attract- 
ed wide interest at the first World 
Metallurgical Congress, held in con- 
junction with the thirty-third Nation- 
al Metal Congress and Exposition. 

Free World Was There—Participat- 
ing in the sessions were more than 
400 representatives from 36 foreign 
countries. An equal number of top 
American metalworking men con- 
tributed to the sessions. The congress 
provided an opportunity for metal- 
lurgists from all over the world to 
pool their experiences and talents, 
cross fertilize their ideas and bring 
forth suggestions for strengthening 
the position of the free nations. 

The foreign delegates, who for the 
past several weeks toured American 
metalworking plants, are enthusiastic 
over the congress. They hope to come 
back another year. 

The Show—The exposition, staged 
at the Michigan State Fairgrounds, 
set a new high in number of exhibi- 
tors and visitors. Four hundred com- 
panies displayed equipment valued at 
between $9 million and $10 million 
in seven buildings. The show at Chi- 
cago last year had 362 exhibitors. 

More than 40,000 visitors trod 
through the exhibition halls to es- 
tablish a new record in attendance. 
The Chicago and Cleveland shows of 
past two years had 35,000 each. 

Many Refinements — While the 
show offered little in the way of in- 
novation, it presented many refine- 
ments and improvements in machines 
and instruments for fabricating, proc- 
essing, analyzing and testing ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. 

Labor Hits Sour Note—Exhibitors 
had one loud complaint about the 
show. That was the difficulty in get- 
ting exhibits set up due to jurisdic- 
tional disputes among six or seven 
rival unions supplying labor in the 
exhibition halls. Goon squads armed 
with stillson wrenches roved the cor- 
ridors to make sure that carpenters 
did no work coming under the juris- 
diction of the riggers, that no one 
other than an electrician plugged in 
a lighting fixture, that decorators 
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rolled out the carpets, etc. Exhibitors 
were thoroughly bewildered and the 
labor leaders almost equally co. 





CARBIDE WELDING RODS 
. give wear-resistant skin to metal 


New Metals—Madeby Man 


Chrome carbides give high 
wear resistance. Require neither 
tungsten nor cobalt 


CHROME CARBIDES, man-made 
metals with high resistance to abra- 
sion, erosion and corrosion and lighter 
in weight than tungsten carbides, 
made their bow at the National Metal 
Show at Detroit. 

The new carbides, produced from 
powdered’ metals, contain approxi- 
mately 70 per cent chrome. They elim- 
inate costly and strategic tungsten 
and cobalt. 

While the new materials may find 
some applications where tungsten car- 
bides now are used, they are expected 
to supplement rather than supplant 
the tungsten carbides. 

General Electric Co.’s Carboloy De- 
partment, Detroit, developed the 
chrome carbides, which have been 
dubbed series 600. The metal is now 
out of the laboratory stage, has been 
field tested and is being readied for 
commercial production. A new plant 
will be built at Edmore, Mich., to sup- 





plement production at the company’s 
Detroit plant. 

Applications—Chrome carbides are 
being used in pilot quantities for gage 
blocks, ring gages, plug gages and 
gage anvils, where its ability to resist 
abrasion and corrosion is important. 
The new material has about the same 
coefficient of expansion as steels and ° 
gaging results are not affected by 
air temperature variations. 

The new metal also is expected to 
find applications in the petroleum in- 
dustry, especially in valves, in cen- 
trifuge blades, and in the chemical, 
dairy and food processing, aviation 
and marine fields because of its resis- 
tance to corrosion, abrasion, erosion 
and high-temperature oxidation, in 
all of which it excels tungsten 
carbides. The material is nonmag- 
netic. 

Initially, chrome carbides will be 
priced the same as tungsten carbides. 
The new metal is only half as heavy 
as the tungsten carbides. 

Weldable Tungsten Carbide—Metal 
parts may be coated with a thin 
layer of ultra hard tungsten carbide 
through a weldable tungsten car- 
bide, now in the engineering appraisal 
stage. It can be flowed onto metal 
surfaces, using conventional shielded 
electric arc welding equipment (see 
photo). 

Thermistors — Carboloy also lifted 
the curtain on “thermistors,” pro- 
duced from metal oxides, which have 
the unusual electrical property of 
sharply decreasing resistance to cur- 
rent flow as temperature increases. 
Thermistors enable instruments to 
read temperature variations of as 
little as 1/1000th of a degree. 


Plant To Recover Cobalt Metal 


A plant to recover cobalt metal 
from ore concentrates at the Freder- 
icktown, Mo., properties of National 
Lead Co. is to be placed under con- 
struction immediately. The plant is 
to be ready for production in 14 to 
18 months and will process 50 tons 
of concentrates a day. 

National Lead now has a total of 
10 million pounds of cobalt-nickel 
concentrates in storage at Frederick- 
town, besides 7 million pounds of gov- 
ernment-owned roasted concentrates, 
all available for immediate process- 
ing. The company’s present mining 
and milling operations in that area 
are producing ore concentrates suf- 
ficient to sustain continuous operation 
of the new treatment plant. 

Development of a new process made 
the plant commercially feasible in re- 
covery of highly essential cobalt, now 
in extremely short supply. Also re- 
covered from these concentrates are 
quantities of nickel and copper. 
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First Quarter Allotments 


They're up in steel, copper and 
cluminum for defense use, 
sharply down for civilian goods 


THE AX will fall on first quarter, 
1952, civilian production because the 
direct military take for steel in that 
period is 408,000 tons more than in 
the fourth quarter, 1951, 81 million 
pounds more for copper and 80 mil- 
lion pounds more for aluminum. 

Materials will be allotted for 930,- 
000 automobiles in the first quarter, 
although the industry may be able 
to produce 1,006,000 by conserving 
metals and absorbing inventory. For 
household appliances, 11.6 per cent 
less steel will be permitted, 29 per 
cent less copper and 16 per cent less 
aluminum. 

The Big Three—The estimated sup- 
ply of 21,125,000 product-tons of 
steel for the first period is dependent 
upon sufficient supplies of scrap. The 
alloy steel supply figure for the first 
quarter is lower than the fourth quar- 
ter because of shortages in nickel and 
other alloying materials. Supplies of 
aluminum may be limited by the 
power scarcity in the Pacific North- 
west. D. P. A. Administrator Maniy 
Fleischmann terms copper estimates 
“generally optimistic.” 

“The allotments for ship construc- 
tion are well below that requested,” 


Fleischmann, “although 


says Mr. 
quite near the fourth quarter level. 


The limiting factor is the acute 
shortage of plates and structural 
steel shapes.” Petroleum industry 
allocations are designed to keep the 
refining program at a high level, but 
some of the proposed construction of 
gas transmission lines will have to 
be deferred. The administrator says 
farm machinery allotments are ‘“suf- 
ficient.” 

More Generous — Structural steel 
authorized for industrial expansion in 
the first quarter is about 50,000 tons 
more than was provided in the fourth 
quarter. That’s made possible by in- 
creasing output and further cutbacks 
on civilian construction. But alumi- 
num for structural purposes will be 
very tight. ‘“There’s no question,” 
says Mr. Fleischmann, “that many 
producers of building items who use 
aluminum will be forced to very low 
levels in the first quarter.” 

Enough materials have been allo- 
eated for railroad equipment next 
January, February and March for 
construction of 18,000 freight cars, 
2000 tank cars and 1500 cars for in- 
dustrial and export use. In the in- 
dustrial equipment area, allotments 
for machine tools have been sharply 
increased, but allocations for items 
like textile machinery won’t permit 
substantial increaces over base-period. 

For Attrition—Actual CMP tickets 


authorized for 23,214,000 tons of stee} 
in the next quarter add to about 112 
per cent of the total estimated sup- 
ply. That apparent over-allotment is 
to take care of attrition. All Cp 
allotments authorized in any quarter 
are not used. DPA has allotted 1. 
367,000 pounds of copper products to 
claimant agencies, or about 110 per 
cent of the estimated supply. Alumi- 
num allotments reach 713,566,000 
pounds, 110 per cent of the supply. 

The table below shows the individ. 
ual allotments of the three CMP ma- 
terials, Fourth quarter, 1951, allot- 
ments appeared in STEEL, Aug. 6, 
p. 43. 


Upgrade for Conveyors 


Belt units, particularly, are in 
great demand, notably for de- 
fense uses 


SIX GEORGIA convicts rode to tem- 
porary freedom last month via a belt 
conveyor normally used to carry stone 
from a prison quarry to trucks on 
higher ground. 

This was a new use that even con- 
veyor engineers hadn’t thought of, 
They’ve dreamed up many legitimate 
applications, because sales of belt 
conveyors used for bulk handling will 
this year hit an alltime high of some 
$67 million, 25 per cent higher than 
in 1950. 


The Big One—Belt conveyors prob- 


Where Allocated First Quarter Materials Will Go 


CLAIMANT AGENCY STEEL 

AND PROGRAM (TONS) 
Dept. of Agriculture .............. 43,350 
ee ee RAL BAO rT. 35,200 
Atomic Energy Comm. ........... 141,050 
Civil Aero. Admin. ............-. 17,077 
ee RON en oo ie so a 2,408,700 
Pee See Pe. se cass: 309,550 
Defense Fisheries Ad. ............ 1,682 
Defense Minerals Ad. ........... 36,927 


Defense Solid Fuels (Coke Ovens) .. 17,258 





Defense Solid Fuels (Coal Mines) .. 9,096 
Defense Trans. Admin. ........... 63,253 
Feces Cw DOE, ca ie ce nce 2,238 
Federal Security Org. 

MM fore d ASE 64,123 

DR 855 O55 es Re ‘ 96,296 
ee eS ee ee oe 24,014 
Housing & Home Fin. ............ 83,700 
Dept: of Interior ..-............4. 12,280 
ee eee Pye 100,975 
REMMI oo oo oats 5 bo 0,0 6 belek 652,500 
Petroleum Ad. for Def. ........... 1,708,500 
Pemee Pea as i ae 201,520 
Volorams Aamns 65.555 oe sie 12,395 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION 

AUTHORITY DIVISIONS 
Agr. Mach. & Impl. ............ * 527,100 
Riser ees eS 12,400 
Alumi & Magnesium .......... 12,850 
Building Materials .............. 1,113,100 
cas vo EE ee ene 415,050 
MIDNNNS 5s on. so oor eck os eos 314 
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COPPER & COPPER & 
COPPER COPPER 
ALLOYS ALUMINUM CLAIMANT AGENCY STEEL ALLOYS ALUMINUM 
(000 Ibs) (000 Ibs.) AND PROGRAM (TONS) (000 Ibs) (000 Ibs.) 
2,440 100 COMICON... os ose a eee 39,550 47,230 2,500 
1,525 100 Constr. Machinery ............... 487,654 7,220 2,400 
8,515 6,000 Consumer Durable Goods ........ 870,260 38,220 49,000 
735 100 Containers & Packaging .......... 1,682,250 258 19,000 
297,000 250,000 Os MRE NG AS: Ena renee 43,250 3,300 2,260 
79,050 39,000 ipceriotl ENGI. ss se ee 586,710 147,169 24,250 
31 5 UR RNNES hg ah a ae aieces 75,385 33,760 18,000 
1,605 200 Engine and Turbine ............... 580,500 29,930 3,900 
400 70 Facilities Bureau ........ 0000086. 712,700 28,886 7,000 
213 15 Gen. Components’... 2. i! 1,089,500 172,074 18,000 
1,759 200 GOA INOS. PERUIP:. . ... 65) 525505 500,436 41,905 17,000 
65 a ph alae NE 5 2s he tivesavess 243,216 17 a 
Leather Bolee Pred, oo. sos 5 = 11,740 1,668 1,200 
2,583 400 Lumber & Wood Prod. ............ 6,840 175 1,000 
3,897 10 Metalwkg. Mach. & Equip. ....:... » 556,000 36,028 7,000 
640 100 Mining Mach. & Equip. .......... 114,661 3,283 250 
5,978 250 oe Do 2,518 1,159 35 
175 64 Motion Pict.Prod. ..............: 7,999 1,206 3,200 
4,840 100 WM WD asic sk tas’ on 08 3,054,131 128,055 77,710 
10,435 2,000 Ordn. & Shipbuilding ........... 95,870 7,276 1,250 
8,300 850 Printing & Publishing ...:::...... 10,659 1,105 500 
900 250 Pulp & Paper & Paperbd. . .2 2.2... 1,170 22 25 
1,337 80 Railroad Equip, ..........:...:. 1,640,750 86,360 6,000 
ON REE Ay a 7 ee 30,533 4,023 950 
Scientific & Tech. Equip. .......... 45,490 40,380 13,000 
Service Equipment .............. 46,397 2,863 3,700 
7,800 6,500 PMID GSC tha aclis co ie' a ois Secreto ee No Requirements 
1,708 6,000 Tin, teed eee Ss —— — 
100 Water Resources... kee 158,152 3,633 175 
51,850 45,300 Reserves 
4,600 2,150 MRO-Self-Certification, Field Cases & 
1,384 5,090 Be eR ee ea 2,334,426 105,159 43,833 
STEEL 
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ably account for more of the sales 
volume than any other single item 
among 86 different kinds of con- 
yeyors, reports R. C. Sollenberger, 
executive secretary of Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Broadly classified, the indus- 
try’s production consists of bulk han- 
dling and package handling conveyors. 
Belt conveyors are used for both 
pulk and package handling, but most 
of the belt units are for bulk jobs. 
About 40 companies make belt con- 
veyors; some 150 to 160 firms making 
all kinds of conveyors are in the in- 
dustry. Sales of all types of con- 
veyors will equal or surpass the 
1948 record this year (which will be 
more than five times the average 
dollar volume in 1935-1938), but the 
business in bulk units, including belt, 
will be 5 or 6 per cent above 1948. 

Bulk belt conveyors are used most 
commonly in power plants, mines, on 
construction jobs and in chemical 
facilities. Estimates are that about 
60 per cent of all conveyor business 
is for direct defense. The rest is 
largely defense-supporting. The di- 
rect-defense ratio for belt units is 
probably even higher. The best de- 
fense buyers of belt units are also 
the principal civilian users. 

Structural Steel—The belt conveyor 
makers are seriously hampered by 
government limitations on structural 
steel. They’re doing fairly well on 
all other steel product allotments, 
and belting and component supplies 
have been reasonably adequate, But 
because of structural scarcities, some 
companies can’t even fill rated orders 
in this quarter. Rumor has it that 
plates will be nearly as bad in the 
next three months. Average order 
backlogs in .belt conveyors is about 
ten months; there’s little chance that 
the backlog can be pared down. 

More than 90 per cent of all belt 
conveyors are engineered for the job. 
Some components are standardized, 
but most units must fit particular 
circumstances. That means the in- 
dustry must rely heavily on the con- 
veyor engineer who is becoming 
scarcer and scarcer. It takes two to 
five years after a man gets an en- 
gineering degree to make him a con- 
veyor engineer. 


Two Officials Die 


W. B. Ogden, 59, vice president, 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Hubbard, 
0., died in Chicago Oct. 17. He had 
been with Valley Mould since 1924. 
Prior association was with Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp. and 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. 

W. H. Foster, 85, chairman of the 
board, General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, died Oct. 18. 
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Up and Down Business 


Sales of elevators and escala- 
tors are currently dropping be- 
cause of U. S. building curbs 





GOING DOWN. That’s what sales in 
the elevator and escalator business 
are doing because of government re- 
strictions on building. 

Elevator sales may drop 20 per 
cent this year from the $148 million 
level reached in 1950. That’s because 
70 per cent of the elevator business 
is for passenger units, and construc- 
tion of office buildings, apartments 
and hotels in which they go is now 
curbed. The situation in escalators 
is even more serious. The $11 mil- 
lion volume in 1950 may slide to $5.5 
million this year. 

Worst To Come—The worst is yet 
to come, for 1952 should witness sub- 
stantially heavier cutbacks. This year, 
most construction requiring passen- 
ger elevators and escalators was well 
underway before government cut- 
backs became too severe. But next 
year, the ax will really fall. So, ele- 
vator and escalator companies are 
looking for defense contracts, but 
war work thus far is not great. It 


Three Production Records 


MORE STEEL was produced in the 
United States during September, the 
third quarter and the first nine 
months of 1951 than ever before in 
corresponding periods. 

The September output of steel for 
ingots and castings is preliminarily 
totaled at 8,644,000 net tons, the 
American Iron & Steel Institute re- 


OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER 


includes the manufacture of range 
finders, transmissions and _ drive 
sprockets for tanks; machine tools; 
crankcases and cylinder liners for air- 
craft; and winches and steering en- 
gines for the Navy. 

About 55 companies do 90 per cent 
of the elevator business; four pro- 
ducers make most of the electric 
stairways. The 55 major firms in 
the elevator business manufacture 
and assemble most of the parts and 
install the units. In addition there 
are about 50 other companies in the 
country which service such equip- 
ment and in other ways account for 
the remaining 10 per cent of the ele- 
vator volume. Last year’s total ele- 
vator business of $148 million includ- 
ed servicing as well as manufacture 
of new units and compared with the 
alltime peak of $151 million in 1949 
and $46 million in 1939. Besides the 
70 per cent of the elevator business 
that normally goes into passenger 
equipment, 16 per cent is freight and 
14 per cent miscellaneous. 

Self-Contained — Subcontracting is 
not widespread among major elevator 
manufacturers. Virtually all buy their 
cable, motors and certain other elec- 
trical equipment outside, but they 
do not let much of their machining, 
casting or general fabricating. 

Despite the gloomy outlook, some 
uplifting signs exist for elevator and 
escalator manufacturers. An increas- 
ing number of escalators are being 
installed for industrial use, and more 
freight elevators are needed to main- 
tain the steel industry’s blast fur- 
naces and oil refiners’ cracking units. 


Set by Steel Industry 


ports. The third-quarter total is 26,- 
056,839 tons, and the tally for the 
first nine months of 1951 is 78,328,742 
tons. 

To turn out the September tonnage, 
steelmaking furnaces were operated 
at an average of 101 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Details of the September per- 
formance follow: 


ELECTRIC TOTAL Calculated 


Percent Percent Percent Percent weekly Number 

of of of of production of week 

1951 Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity (Net-tons) in months 
January 7,844,982 101.4 431,725 90.4 566,460 88.3 8,843,167 99.9 1,996,200 4.43 

February . 6,935,512 99.3 26,112 75.6 504,077 87.0 7,765,701 97.1 1,941,425 4. 

March ... 8,059,625 104. 408,926 85. 02,504 93.9 9,071,055 102.4 2,047,642 4.43 
Ist Quar. 22,840,119 101.7 1,166,763 84.2 1,673,041 89.8 25,679,923 99.9 1,996,884 12.86 
April . 7,857,161 104.9 472 84 190,88: 95.1 8,840,521 103.1 2,060,728 4.29 
May ..... 8,071,270 104. 8,650 85.6 614,579 95.7 9,094,499 102.7 2,052,934 4.43 
June... 7,667,811 102.3 403,001 = 87.1 586,148 94.3 8,656,960 100.9 2,017,939 4.29 
2nd Quar. 23,596,242 103.9 1,204,123 85.9 1,791,615 95.0 26,591,980 102.2 2,043,965 13.01 
Ist 6 mo. 46,436,361 102.8 2,370,886 85.0 3,464,656 92.4 52,271,903 101.1 2,020,561 25.87 
July .... 7,704,433 99.8 411,599 86.4 563,215 87.9 8,679,247 98.2 1,963,631 4.42 
*August . 7,693,322 99.4 436,822 91.5 603,448 94.0 8,733,592 98.6 1,971,465 4.43 
tSeptember 7,645,000 102.3 405,000 87.8 4, 95.8 8,644,000 101.0 2,020,000 4.28 
+3rd Quar. 23,042,755 100.5 1,253,421 88.6 1,760,663 92.5 26,056,839 99.3 1,984,527 13.13 
tIst 9 mo. 69,479,116 102.0 3,624,307 86.2 5,225,319 92.5 78,328,742 100.5 2,008,429 39.00 
September 7,252,359 100.7 409,216 88.7 533,422 91.7 8,204,997 99.4 1,917,055 4.28 
3rd Quar. 21,805,573 98.6 1,194,651 84.4 1,529,869 85.8 24,530,093 95.9 1,868,248 13.13 
Ist 9 mo. 63,981,103 98.0 3,347,053 80.4 4,376,529 84.3 71,704,685 96.1 1,838,582 39.00 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated in 1951 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,746,337 net 
fe 


tons open- 


arth, 107,806 net tons bessemer and 144,891 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 


total 1,999,034 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1951, as follows: Openheart! 
91,054,020 net tons; bessemer 5,621,000 net tons; electric 7,554,630 net tons; total 104,229,650 net tons. 


* Revised. { Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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FIRST STEP BY SUBCONTRACTOR: Production begins with this first pour of 


zinc alloy for drop hammer dies at Metal Products Division of Modglin Co. Inc., 
Los Angeles. Originally a manufacturer of plastic products, Modglin is now 
working on several million dollars of defense orders from Northrop Aircraft 
and Consolidated Vultee for tool engineering, tool manufacturing and produc- 
tion. of aircraft subassemblies. Watching the initial pour are Mr. and Mrs. 
William N. Modglin, president and vice president respectively of the company 


Subcontractors Attention: Two More Exhibits Coming Up 








SMALL business firms will have op- 
portunities to look over subcontract- 
ing possibilities at exhibits within the 
next month at Denver and Detroit. 
Parts to be farmed out, or blueprints 
and specifications will be available 
for inspection. 

The Armed Forces Subcontractors 
Exhibit, in Denver, at the Denver 
University Arena, will be held Nov. 


Product 


13-15. Prime contractors will dis- 
play the component parts for which 
they want suppliers and will have 
representatives there to discuss tool- 
ing, tolerances and required produc- 
tion. Manufacturers interested in this 
exhibit should communicate either 
with Lt. Col. Rush Gibbs, USAF, or 
with Rolle Rand, Executive -Director 
of the Colorado Development Council 


Contractor 


Machine Tools & Production napa me Hoover Co., North Canton, O. 
Equipment 


Machinery & Equi 


-cpeSeeneuse reer Western Electric Co. Inc., New York 


Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit 

Hayes Industries Inc. -, Jackson, Mich. 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O. 
Buick Motor Division, General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich. 


Aircraft Division, 
Bingham-Herbrand 


Kaiser Metal Products Inc., Bristol, Pa. 


Corp., Fremont, 


American Products Co., Detroit 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Thompson Products Inc. -, Cleveland 

AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich. 
— Stove Co., , St. Louis 


| Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 





Elastic Stop Nut ee ‘of America, Union, N. J 


Cleaver-Brooks Co., Reggae 





0 ee a. Sicard | , N. Y. 
EES 1.3.65 Ci kc cunsserapascetecenen big Co. Inc., Atlanta 
. Friedrich Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
ae reer. Califeente Steel Products Co., Richmond, Calif. 
EE So S556 acckescdea because Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 
Turbosuperchargers ...................... General Electric Co., " Schenectady, N. Y. 


Power Plants 


pebesLbhuee<seenbedebeeeeue Fairchild Engine Division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Wine NN TIONS 5... vc adecacsosee Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

RD ns... ssn bv em aance Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix seg Corp., Teterboro, N.J. 

Indicators, Oil Pressure .................. = Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. 

Transmitters, Oil Pressure ................ U. S. 4 4 Division, American Machine & Metals Inc., Sellers- 
ville, Pa 

Prefabricated Plumbing Sets .............. W. H. Singleton Co. Inc., Arlington, Va. 

Automatic Gun, 20 MM, Spare Parts....... Transducer Corp., Boston 

Telescope Mounts ................... ....Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore 


Range — 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. 





EE Sindee hada cukeoean se seaee yom Car Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. 

pee Bg ee eer. Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Receivers, Transmitters ................... Wilcox Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

IID | 6g o'n non sus scdowesdbanvace Wilcox Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

EE tne con sas chase sees bovine Varo Mfg. Co., Garland, Tex. 

Transmission and Parts Westinghouse Electric Corp. ., Pittsburgh 

“re a Allison Division, General Motors Corp., Indianapolis 

Cc of A .. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix Avi Corp., Tet , NJ. 





Igniter Sse 
Hand Grenade Fuzes 





’ |" Aerial Products Inc. -, Elkton, Md. 
. . Bayshore Industries, ae Md. 
Peake aa psa A 


g Corp., Detroit 
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Inc., 522 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, 

The other exhibit is the Prime Cop. 
tractors Exhibit for Subcontractors 
to be held in the Agricultural 
building at the Michigan State Fair 
Grounds in Detroit Oct. 30 to Nov, 2, 
No advance registration is necessary 
for this exhibit. Most of the exhibj- 
tors represent the metalworking in. 
dustries but space has been reserved 
by firms doing electronics, plastics, 
and packaging work. 

Contracts awarded by the govern. 
ment, in excess of $250,000, are listed 
in the table. 


Small Business ??? 


Small business firms in the United 
States received 75 per cent of all con- 
tracts, and 30 per cent of the total 
dollar value of contracts awarded by 
the Army during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1951. 

Of a total of 1,358,869 contracts 
let by the Army, small business firms 
received 1,029,805 with a value of 
more than $4.3 billion. These con- 
tracts are exclusive of thousands of 
subcontracts let to small business 
firms by prime contractors. For ex- 
ample, the Army’s Walker Bulldog 
tank requires 2000 suppliers, repre- 
senting 22 states, to furnish parts 
and materials for its construction. 


Help for the Army 


Two new versatile members of the 
defense team will soon be in mass 
production: A cargo tractor for the 
Army and an improved handie-talkie 
radio for the Signal Corps. 

The M8E2 cargo tractor is so new 
that it hasn’t been nicknamed yet. ° 
Built on the standard chassis of the 
Walker Bulldog light tank, the trac- 
tor will be used primarily to tow 
the 75 mm “Skysweeper” antiaircraft 
gun and other heavy weapons. Dif- 
ferent body “kits” fit the tractor for 
pulling the 90 mm antiaircraft gun, 
the 155 mm gun, or the 8-in. howitzer, 
as well as acting as a wrecker, bull- 
dozer, or stake-body truck. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. is the prime contractor, 
and 25 subcontracts to midwestern - 
plants have been awarded for pro- 
ducing components. 

The handie-talkie radio will replace 
the old SCR-536 of World War Il 
fame. Weighing about 614 pounds, 
the radio can be slung over the shoul- 
der, with the soldier able to speak 
into an attached headset. The new 
radio will be able to “net” with 4 
number of other new frontline radio 
sets and to contact the powerful ra- 
dios of company or battalion levels. 
In production on the new radio are 
Utility Electronic Corp., Waltham, 
Mass.; Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp., New York; and Sentinel Ra- 
dio Corp., Evanston, Il. 
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GOVERNMENT control orders are digested 
or listed each week in this “Checklist on 
Controls.” For complete copies of NPA or- 
ders, write to NPA Distribution Section, First 
Basement, New GAO Bldg., Washington 25. 
for copies of OPS orders, contact nearest 
OPS district or regional office. For copies 
of OPS news releases, write David S. Phillips, 
director, OPS Administrative Services Division, 
Temporary E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materials Orders 


CONSUMER DURABLES — Amend- 
ment of Oct. 11, 1951, of NPA Order 
M-47A extends indefinitely the prohibi- 
tion of the use of copper and aluminum 
for decorating or ornamenting consumer 
durable goods and related products listed 
in the order. An exception is made for 
products which are primarily ornamen- 
tal or decorative in themselves. 


COPPER—Direction 1 to NPA Order 
M-11 was revoked Oct. 10, 1951. This 
direction, which established a temporary 
procedure for distributors to use in ob- 
taining brass mill and wire mill prod- 
ucts from manufacturers, has been ren- 
dered unnecessary by issuance of NPA 
Orders M-82 and M-86. 


OIL COUNTRY GOODS—Direction 1 
to NPA Order M-46 and Direction 1 to 
NPA Order M-46A exempts Petroleum 
Administration for Defense allocations 
of oil country tubular goods from a re- 
cently issued direction to CMP Reg. 1. 
That direction requires shipments of con- 
trolled materials made later than seven 
days after the end of the quarter for 
which they were scheduled to be charged 
against the consumer’s allotment for 
the succeeding quarter. 





——History Is Made 


Mt. Cory, Ohio, comes into its 
own. Heretofore, this proud but 
undistinguished town in Hancock 
county had no historical fact nor 
significant statistic to call its 
own. Population: 302; manu- 
factures: None; historical sig- 
nificance: None. 

Now, however, Mt. Cory has 
been named the new geogra- 
phic center of steelmaking capa- 
city in the United States by 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
based on Jan. 1, 1951, capacity 
figures. 

Increases in steel capacity on 
the Pacific coast and in Utah, 
coupled with capacity increases 
in Michigan and along the 
shores of Lake Erie, moved the 
geographical center from Dola, 
Hardin county, O., 13 miles to 
the northwest, to Mt. Cory, 
henceforth definitely on the 
map. 
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CONVERSION STEEL—Direction 8 to 
CMP Reg. 1 provides procedures under 
which consumers may continue under the 
established custom of utilizing conver- 
sion steel. Direction 8 was effective 
Oct. 1, 1951. 


ALUMINUM—Amendment of Oct. 12, 
1951, of CMP Reg. 2 reduces by 15 
days—from 60 days to 45—the supply 
of aluminum a manufacturer may keep 
in inventory. Exempted from this re- 
duction are manufacturers. engaged in 
the military aircraft program whose au- 
thorized controlled materials orders are 
identified by the allotment symbol A-1. 
These manufacturers are still permitted 
to maintain a 60-day inventory of alum- 
inum. 


Price Regulations 


ROUNDING OF PRICES—Amendment 
18 of Ceiling Price“Regulation 30 (mia- 
chinery ceiling price regulation) permits 
manufacturers to round ceiling prices 
in a manner more nearly in line with 
standard industry practices. The change 
removes a limitation against rounding 
to the nearest cent or fraction of a cent 
where this resulted in a ceiling price 
increase of more than 1 per cent. Also, 
the change permits the rounding of ceil- 
ing prices to the nearest nickel on price 
list items ‘from which a manufacturer 
customarily sells at established discounts. 
Amendment 18 was issued Oct. 10, 1951. 


MACHINE TOOLS—Amendment 1 to 
Revision 1 of Supplementary Regula- 
tion 2 to Ceiling Price Regulation 30 
extends to Nov. 15, 1951, the manda- 
tory date for filing OPS Form 8 by ma- 
chine tool manufacturers. Amendment 
1 was issued Oct. 15, 1951. 


COBALT — Amendment 8 of General 
Overriding Regulation 9 of the Office 
of Price Stabilization exempts from price 
control all sales of cobalt oxide. Amend- 
ment 8 is effective Oct. 22, 1951. 


IRON & STEEL SCRAP—Amendment 
4 of Ceiling Price Regulation 5 makes 
numerous changes in this iron and steel 
scrap price regulation, including specific 
ceilings for three additional grades of 
scrap. Amendment 4 is effective Oct. 
22, 1951. 


Government Orders Summarized 


A guide. to defense mobilization 
agencies’ orders is now being issued 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Scheduled for monthly publication, it 
contains a summary of basic orders, 
regulations, delegations of authority 
and their amendments. Actions of all 
government agencies under the De- 
fense Production Act are covered, to- 
gether with information as to where 
various inquiries should be directed. 
Titled “Abstracts of Defense Regula- 
tions,” the periodical is prepared by 
the Federal Register Division of Gen- 
eral Services Administration’s Na- 





et 


WORKING THE ANGLES: Fork trucks 
can pick up and handle loads with 
only half a turn, maneuvering in the 
aisles, when stacking is done at a less- 
than-90° angle to the aisle. This ob- 
lique stacking gives Dobeckmun Co., 
Cleveland, the use of valuable extra 
storage space that can be serviced by 
the fork trucks. 


tional Archives and Records Service. 
Subscription rate is $6 per year. 


Tool Shipments Must Be Rated 


Machine tool builders will be pro- 
hibited after Feb. 1 from shipping 
against non-rated orders, except for 
rare cases. Revision to take effect 
Feb. 1 amends NPA order M-41 that 
provides 70 per cent set-aside for 
military purposes, with the balance 
available for all other users, includ- 
ing those without ratings. The re- 
vision makes an exception where the 
builder doesn’t have enough rated or- 
ders on his books to enable him to 
ship in the same dollar volume as 
during the first half of 1950. Under 
such circumstances he may ship 
enough tools against non-rated or- 
ders to bring dollar value up to that 
level. 

NPA will attempt further to clarify 
the machine tool situation by estab- 
lishing who may obtain machine tools 
with ratings. Clarification will come 
either by revision to M-1 or in a 
separate order. 

A partial priority system has been 
instituted by the Armed Services to 
help tool builders decide which mili- 
tary-rated orders to ship first. Cer- 
tain expansion programs will be 
given preference. At present, ma- 
chines for jet engines and tank plants 
have first priority. 
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Windows of Washington 








By E. C. KREUTZBERG = Washington Eziter 





Profit-limitation theory prevailing early this year is modi- 
fied as government realizes necessity of keeping businesses 


healthy to pay taxes 


FROM THIS TIME forward during 
the defense emergency period there 
will be no criticism from respons- 
ible government officials about 
profits earned by corporations. 

New philosophy is: Business, 
large and small, must earn substan- 
tial profits and should receive all 
help the government can give them 
in this direction. This is particular- 
ly so when business must be called 
on to shoulder a heavy portion of 
rearmament’s monetary load. Re- 
venues needed will be forthcoming 
only if business continues profit- 
able; only a profitable business can 
pay high income taxes. 

Ascent—By directive of Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, the 
above view now dominates policies 
of the Office of Price Stabilization 
and the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Uniform policy now is to allow in- 
creases necessary to keep wages 
abreast of the rising cost of living. 

OPS has abandoned entirely its 
profit-limitation theory of early 
1951. It now permits price determi- 
nation on the basis of all costs and 
the usual markups. This trail was 
blazed by the recent remedial ma- 
chine tool price order and by the 
decision to allow manufacturers to 
increase prices on their finished 
goods on the basis of higher prices 
they now have to pay for lead and 
zinc. Many more price boosts are 
slated for the months ahead. 

Assent—Current view about price 
ceilings seem to be: Manufacturers 
will be given liberal price treatment 
so long as their profits views are 
“reasonable,” and don’t arouse 
public resentment, particularly 
from organized labor and farmers. 
They must stay within the confines 
of this broad definition to be on 
firm ground. 

Sizing up this new trend, a vet- 
eran Washington observer makes 
this prediction: With the cost of 
government what it is, and with 
corporations serving as tax collec- 
tors for the federal government, 
we are nearing the stage where it 
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will become absolutely unpatriotic 
for a corporation to fail to earn a 
liberal profit. 


A BLESSING FOR BUSINESS 
. . profits help pay the tax bill 


Better than Bloodhounds ... 


If you want to get in touch with 
the right government officials— 
on taxes, plant expansion, wages, 
financial assistance, procurement, 
research assistance, renegotiation, 
manpower and so on—be sure to 
provide yourself with the latest di- 
rectories of key men in the defense 
agencies. Two of them recommend- 
ed for use by the metals industries 
are those published in STEEL, Sept. 
10 and Oct. 1, 1951, and by the 
General Services Administration. 
GSA’s “Handbook of Emergency 
Defense Activities” lists all the de- 
partments and agencies which have 
any defense assignment whatever, 
and sets forth names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of all top offi- 
cials. STEEL’s directory goes fur- 








ORL IE alia 
ther, listing the hundreds of syb. 
ordinate officials (mostly men from 
industry) who are responsible for 
handling procurement and pricing 
problems connected with specific 
products. 

You can get reprints of STEEt’s 
“Who’s Who in the Defense Organ. 
ization” free by writing to Srexz, 
1213 W. Third Street, Cleveland 13, 
Copies of GSA’s “Handbook of 
Emergency Defense Activities” 
may be obtained for 30 cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov. 
ernment Printing Office, Washing. 
ton 25. 


Unlimited Substitutions... 


Want to know what to substi- 
tute for the alloy steels you nor- 
mally use? Then you’ll want copies 
of a new government report cover- 
ing NE (National Emergency) and 
boron steels. Compositions, hard- 
enability, and suitable substitutions 
are discussed, and a bibliography is 
included. Order identification is 
PB 104922 and price is 10 cents; 
orders should be sent to Office of 
Technical Services, Commerce De- 
partment, Washington 25. 


Back to Industry... 


Norman W. Foy has resigned as 
assistant NPA administrator in 
charge of the Metals and Minerals 
Bureau, to return to his post at 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. Di- 
rection of the bureau will be in 
the hands of S. B. Coolidge, deputy 
assistant administrator, until the 
end of October when, under the 
rotational arrangement, he will re 
sume his duties with the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland. 


More Time for Reporting ... 


Contractors, including subs, 
whose contracts are subject to re 
negotiation have been given 4 
little more time to file financial 
statements in the first order of the 
recently - organized Renegotiation 


Board. If your fiscal year ended 


before Nov. 30, 1951, you now 
have until Mar. 1, 1952, to file 
financial statements. 
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WHICH OF HEAT-FREATING 
PROBLEMS IS YOURS? 


Post Reduction? 
Increased Production Rates 
Quality Control? 

Reducing Distortion? 
Production-Line Heating 
loor Space? 
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WESTINGHOUSE RF HEATI 
HELPED SACO-LOWELL SOLVE ALL‘SIX 








Saco-Lowell Shops, makers of outstanding textile Look at the Testtts obtained by Saco-Lowell with 
machinery, had always experienced problems a Westinghouse process that can handle 432 dif- 
with hardened bottom front rolls. ferent rolls. Examine your heat treating prob- 


lems. They, too, may be reduced, clarified, or 


A Westinghouse 50 KW—450 KC RF Generator, 


; : eliminated entirely. Write to Westinghouse Elec- 
with two standard vertical scanners, helped in- 


tric Corporation, Induction Heating Section, 
2519 Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
Write today. 


crease line production rates by 145% with total 
annual savings of $18,800.00. Direct labor costs 


have been cut 63%. Journal bearings are now 


J-02226 


ground after hardening, producing a higher qual- 





ity roll. Formerly, every shaft required straighten- 





ing; now this operation has been simplified and 
costs here reduced 70%. 
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nations are booming 


BRITAIN lost an important trick in 
Iran; she’s vulnerable in Egypt; but 
she still may make her game with 
trumps in Canada, South Africa and 
Australia. 

The economies in those important 
Commonwealth nations are booming. 
“T see no ceiling on Canada’s future,” 
says W. C. Stolk, president of Ameri- 
can Can Co., in ceremonies opening 
the firm’s new multi-million dollar 
Chatham, Ont., container plant. 

South Africa is destined to become 
“one vast United States of America,” 
says C. W. Chapman, British indus- 
trialist and engineer who won fame 
during World War II for developing 
a 1000 hp high speed diesel engine. 

Faith in Australian industry is 
typified by the move of Chrysler 
Corp. in helping to finance expansion 
of the Australian motor industry. 

Lesser known areas in the British 
orbit aren’t being neglected, for the 
mother country is investing more 
than $250 million in overseas devel- 
opment programs this year. 


Seventy-Five Million Canadians? 


American Can Co. President Stolk 
foresees a time when Canada, now 
supporting a population of an esti- 
mated 13.5 million, will have 75 mil- 
lion people living within its boundar- 
ies. The dominion’s population in a 
decade has increased more than 17 
per cent. 

The economic records are falling 
right and left in the nation. In July 
its total export reached an alltime 
monthly, peak of $379 million (in 
Canadian dollars). 


Coal Lack Hits Australia 


Coal is the major factor limiting 
Australia’s expansion. Because of its 
lack, Australian steel plants are cur- 
rently operating at only about 70 
per cent of ‘capacity. The land-down- 
under has the facilities to produce 
about 1.4 million net tons a year. 

The shortage is dictating the min- 
ing of poorer grades, and one major 
project is to mine lignite at Yallourn, 
near Melbourne, in the state of Vic- 
toria. Other coal fields, only partly 
developed, exist at Collie in Western 
Australia and Blair Athol in Queens- 
land. The Queensland government is 
pressing hard for a steel plant to be 
built within its boundaries, based on 
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British Trumps: Canada, S. Africa, Australia 


Britain may have her troubles in Iran and Egypt, but the 
economies in the three most important Commonwealth 


that coal and iron ore from New 
Caledonia. That and other steel ex- 
pansions will come eventually, but for 
the moment the country’s capacity, is 
being increased by adding to existing 
facilities, notably at Newcastle, Wyal- 
lah and port Kemola. 

West German engineering and ma- 
chinery making firms are interested 
in Australian steel expansion and al- 
ready have some contracts. 


Biggest Boom: In South Africa 


Of all the boom areas in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the Union of 
South Africa is the scene of the most 
sensational. 

Foreign capital, particularly from 
Britain, has been flowing in since 
the end of World War II at a pro- 
digious rate. An estimated $76 mil- 
lion in foreign funds flowed in during 
1946, $720 million in 1947, $328 mil- 
lion in 1948, $150 million in 1949 and 
$168 million in 1950. The dollar-value 
drop in 1949 occurred because of the 
devaluation of the pound. The pound- 
rate of investment picked up to av- 
erage in 1950, and this year it may 
reach an alltime high. U. S. business 


Lourenco Marques. 






now has an estimated $100 million 
invested in the Union, most of it in 
plants to make autos, tires and other 
rubber products, office equipment, 
home appliances, oils, cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Although nature has been miserly 
in bestowing upon South Africa some 
economic resources—notably adequate 
rainfall, navigable rivers, fertile soil 
and plentiful timber—it has compen- 
sated for such shortcomings by pro- 
viding the country with an elevated 
topography and temperate climate 
and a wealth of mineral resources, 
including gold and diamond fields, ex- 
tensive deposits of iron and coal and 
various other minerals required for 
industrial use. 

Despite the ample iron ore and 
coal, South Africa steel users are 
gripped by fierce shortage. Domestic 
production, most of it by the state- 
controlled Iscor at Pretoria and Van- 
derbijl Park, has hovered around 
800,000 net tons for the past two 
years, although needs are estimated 
at 2,250,000 tons. Most of the balance 
has been imported, but this year not 
enough overseas material could be 
bought in a steel-hungry world. 

Some relief is in sight because the 
present output of steel and other 
products at Pretoria and Vanderbijl 
Park will be doubled when extensions 
now in progress are completed. When 
expansions are finished, those two 
facilities will have the capacity to 
turn out nearly 1.5 million tons of 
ingots a year. 





ee ; ' = Carl McDow 
THE HARD WAY: Port mechanization is needed in Portuguese East Africa, as 
attested by this crude method of loading chrome ore aboard a U.S. ship in 


A gang of native Africans shovel the ore into large steel 


buckets that are hoisted into the ship’s hold and dumped. Nearly a week is 
required to load 5000 tons of ore by this method. Compare that with U.S. iron 


ore loading docks where a greater tonnage is loaded in a few hours. 


Lack 


of railway and loading facilities is chief handicap in getting ore to the ships 
quickly, cheaply and efficiently 
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New Future for Old Tin Cans 


Briqueting machine developed in the South compresses cans 


into small bundles for use in blast furnaces. 


Reclamation 


of 1 million tons of scrap yearly is foreseen 


THE LOWLY tin can on the dump 
heap may have a glittering future 
after all. A briqueting process in- 
troduced by enterprising Southerners 
promises to prove the feasibility of 
rescuing it for use in blast furnaces— 
possibly to the extent of a million 
tons a year. 

An automatic baling press has been 
developed by Steel Briquette Corp., 
Atlanta, and its president, Julius L. 
Chazen, that will compress tin cans 
into small charging size bundles at a 
rate of 2-2% tons per hour. First 
facility is now operating in the Mem- 
phis yard of Southern Tin Compress 
Corp., affiliate of F. Perlman & Co., 
Memphis, scrap firm in which Aaron 
Brenner and Saul and Louis Perlman 
are partners. 

Royal Reception — Southern fur- 
naces are already using loose tin can 
scrap. It’s being charged into blast 
furnaces of Republic Steel Corp., Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
and Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
to reduce the otherwise high phos- 
phorous content of pig iron. A Pitts- 
burgh district mill has just contracted 
with F. Perlman & Co. for 500 tons 
of the briqueted cans; first shipment 
will be made in about 30 days. The 
scrap is not limited in use to blast 
furnaces: An electric furnace steel- 
maker is giving it a whirl too. 

Mr. Brenner — highly enthusiastic 
about possibilities of the baling press 
—has ordered three more for delivery 
shortly after the first of the year. 
“This is no temporary operation,” 
says Mr. Brenner, “and is not de- 
pendent upon a short market, sub- 
sidies or an emergency to exist. 
Even if prices go down, collections 
will be continued.” Briqueted cans 
bring $4-$6 less than the price for 
heavy melting scrap. Tin plate, of 
course, is high quality steel, so scrap 
turned in gets the red-carpet treat- 
ment. 

Tonnage Lost—Salvage potential is 
conservatively estimated at 1 million 
tons a year. In 1950 some 4.5 million 
tons of tin plate and short ternes 
were produced for use in can manu- 
facture. About 25 million tons of tin 
can scrap have been lost in the past 
ten years, according to Mr. Brenner. 

Cost of detinning containers that 
have been through incinerator plants 
and dumps is prohibitive because of 
volatilization and deterioration by the 
elements. Ninety per cent of this 
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material isn’t suitable for detinning— 
but it can be reprocessed for its fer- 
rous content: Current users and met- 
allurgical consultants have established 
that the tin does not contaminate the 
base metal because this material re- 
presents only a small percentage of 
total charge and because much of the 
tin volatilizes and goes into flue dust 
accumulation. 

Kitchen Campaign — Detinning 
plants operated during World War II, 
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TIN CANS INTO BRIQUETS 
. . « food for hungry blast furnaces 


but shut down when the emergency 
ceased. They produced 400,000 tons 
of steel scrap and recovered 4000 tons 
of tin. 

Government subsidized, the pro- 
gram relied on use of clean tin cans 
collected by householders and was 
instituted primarily for tin recovery. 
NPA has shown no inclination to in- 
volve the government in such a pro- 
gram again. 

Cashing In—The City of Atlanta 
operates an incinerator and salvages 
about 5000 tons of tin cans per year 
for sale to Tennessee Products & 
Chemical Corp. One Atlanta scrap 
dealer, using a crusher that mashes 
containers, is currently turning out 
5000 tons a year. Fulton county, in 
which Atlanta is located, shows an 
annual potentiality of 20,000 tons. 
New facilities added by the city will 
reclaim 10,000 to 12,000 tons yearly. 

Transportation costs account for 


a major portion of the expense 
handling loose cans. A large freight 
car is needed to carry 20-25 tong of 
cans, even if they are crushed flat, 7 
briqueted, about 50-60 tons could 
shipped per car, giving an advantag, 
of $1 to $3 per ton in freight rates 
depending on distance shipped. Th 
briquet also increases charging rate 
at furnaces by a ratio of 14 to 1 ove 
crushed cans, as briquets weigh 40 per 
cent as much as solid steel. 

Mechanics—The press developed by 
Steel Briquette Co. has rated capacity 
of 2000 psi. Completely automatic jp 
operation, it is powered by a 75-horse. 
power Louis Allis motor and equipped 
with a Vickers hydraulic system. Ap. 
proximately three cycles of operation 
take place per minute. 

Chamber of machine measures ? 
feet square and 8 ‘inches deep. Cans 
up to 5-gallon size can be handled 
Briquets produced weigh 35 pounds 
on the average, and are 5 x 5x 12 
inches in size. 

Operation—Magnets are used with 
the first machine to load the hopper 
with tin cans. Later models are being 
equipped with a conveyor for loading 
the cans and another for carrying the 
briquets from the press to railroad 
cars. Conveyor will be used as a pick. 
ing table to remove heavy materials 
that would foul the press. Operator 
can control the baler and conveyors 
from his position at the mouth of 
the hopper. ‘. 

In_ cycle of operation, cans move 
from hopper into briquet chamber, 
and gathering ram compresses cans 
horizontally. Then second ram presses 
and ejects crushed bale, with thin 
ram acting as a compression and Ie 
lease cylinder. This third ram re 
tracts sufficiently to permit the com. 
pleted briquet to drop from the cham- 
ber onto a conveyor. 

A -Look Ahead — Steel Briquette 
Corp. has already applied for certifi- 
cates of necessity to build 12 more 
machines, at a cost of $500,000. 
Eventually, the plan is to make 10 


of them for distribution on a lease | 


basis. Also planned is a_ crusher 
mounted on a heavy industrial trailer 
for movement to yards and small 
towns baling accumulated cans pt 
riodically. 


Aluminum Outlook Brighter 


Aluminum production losses of 
Aluminum Co. of America will not 
be nearly as heavy in the Pacific 
Northwest as the company had ex- 
pected. 

Heavy rains in the drought-strick- 
en area have restored water levels at 
hydroelectric sites to a point where 
Alcoa’s losses will be about 2.2 mil 
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jion pounds this year instead of the 
g million pounds originally antici- 
pated. 

Alcoa estimates its 1951 production 
will total 853.4 million pounds in- 
stead of the 855 million pounds orig- 
inally planned. 


Tack Lack: Customers 


Biggest tack buyers, shoe and 
furniture makers, are in the 
doldrums 


RIGHT NOW, you are probably step- 
ping or sitting on a tack. 

The industry making the Tom 
Thumb product, the tiny cut tack, 
wishes you were stepping or sitting 
on more, because the two largest tack 
consumers, Shoe and furniture manu- 
facturers, are in the doldrums. Even 
so, cut tack sales will probably total 
about $18 million in 1951, and the in- 
dustry will consume close to 25,000 
tons of slit hot-rolled steel sheets 
and an estimated 2000 tons of non- 
ferrous metals. 

Shortages, Again — The industry 
has enough steel, but not enough non- 
ferrous metals, notably copper and 
copper-base alloys. Cut tacks are a 
B product under CMP and about 15 
per cent of current production is go- 
ing into defense, mostly for Armed 
Service shoes. Cut tacks are the 
most important industrially, although 
wire-formed varieties are also made. 
Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Mass., 
makes both, but its wire tack volume 
accounts for less than 10 per cent of 
cut tack output. Atlas makes a com- 
plete line of tacks—more than 20,000 
types, sizes, heads and colors. 

Most of the tacks used in shoemak- 
ing actually don’t end up in the shoe. 
In lasting operations for welt foot- 
wear, tacks are pulled and discarded 
after the welt is attached to uppers 
and the sole sewed to the welt. In 
certain types of heavy shoes, the 
tacks are left in. Shoe nails are re- 
tained in most heels and heel seats. 
Shoe nails are made by some tack 
manufacturers, and they are in the 
tack family although designated as 
nails. Another major tack customer, 
the auto industry, was lost ten years 
ago when builders stopped using the 
pound per car. 

Mass Production—Tack plate for 
cut tacks is slit to various widths 
from a range of gages, depending on 
the ultimate tack size. The strip is 
fed into machines automatically 
Shearing wedge-shaped pieces which 
are in turn cold headed. As the strip 
is fed through machines it is alter- 
nately turned to shear alternate sur- 
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faces. These tack machines turn out 
an average of 300 cut tacks per 
minute. 

When Ezekiel Reed built the first 
tack machine in 1779 at Abington, 
Mass., a hustler could turn out 3000 
tacks per day. Because of the de- 
pendency on the shoe business, tack 
shops sprang up where shoe factories 
were first established, notably in New 
England and to a lesser extent 
around Baltimore. 

Important United States tack pro- 
ducers, besides Atlas, include United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., East Jaffrey, 
N. H.; D. B. Gurney Co., Whitman, 
Mass.; Shelton Tack Co., Shelton, 
Conn.; and Clendenin Bros. Inc., Bal- 
timore. United sells about 70 per 
cent of its output for shoes, the rest 
for hardware. Not more than 15 man- 
ufacturers are now making cut and 
wire tacks, although in the early 
1900s 61 shops were producing cut 
tacks alone. 

The American tack industry today 
has more capacity than at the turn of 
the century, but it has undergone a 
number of mergers. 


Tool Engineers To Meet 


A tool engineering conference, 
sponsored by the University of Illi- 
nois, is scheduled for Oct. 27 at the 
university’s department of mechanical 
engineering, Urbana, IIl. 

The morning technical session fea- 
tures two discussions: “Recent De- 
velopments and Applications of Metal 
Cutting Research,” by M. E, Mer- 
chant, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
and K. J. Trigger, professor of mech- 
anical engineering, University of Ill- 
inois, A. O. Schmidt, Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., is chairman, 

Second discussion deals with “Elec- 
tronics Applied to Machine Tools,” by 
G. H. Fett, professor of electrical en- 
gineering, University of Illinois and 
T. E. Johntz, General Electric Co. H. 
V. Loeppert, Boyd-Wagner Co., is 
chairman. 

In the afternoon, engineers will 
hear two round table discussions con- 
cerned with “Metal Cutting Prob- 
lems” and “Considerations in Depreci- 
ation and Replacement of Machine 
Tools.” 


Quick Switch Urged by PEI 


Conversion of porcelain enameling 
furnaces to defense heat treating ap- 
plications has been recommended 
again by the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute as a quick, proven way to meet 
the demand for heat treat facilities. 

PEI says that many porcelain 
enamelers successfully converted their 
furnaces for heat treating operations 
curing World War IT. 


Bridge Crane Joins in... 


to 










scrap drive 
Co.'s 


BIG beset for national 
came from Diamond Alkali 
Painesville, O. plant 


ke 


DISMANTLING 





crane helped 
Diamond Alkali ship more than 1000 


this 


tons of scrap in 2% months 





LAST support comes down as scrap 


piles up to be later loaded into gon- 
dola cars for shipment 





THE SCRAP 
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Providing maximum load carrying ca- better Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
pacity in a given space, unusual ability to Aware of this, equipment builders reg- 
withstand sudden shocks or abnormal ularly design in Hyatts, and mill men 
temperatures, and permitting axial shaft make a practice of specifying them for 
expansion without binding...no wonder —_ tough jobs or using them as changeovers. 
bearing wear and care go out when Hyatts * % * 
go in. At convenient locations, there are 
Cars, cranes, tables, mill motors, and Hyatt steel mill bearing men to serve you. 
other auxiliary equipment last longer, Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
run smoother, and require less main- Corporation, Harrison, N. J., Pittsburgh, 
tenance with the application of these Chicago, and Oakland, Calif. 
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ty H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 


amental research. 


DETROIT 

WITHOUT THE hoopla which is 
considered customary for automak- 
ers, Ford Motor Co. has been going 
ahead with its organization and 
staffing of a scientific laboratory. 
Only bits and pieces of the pur- 
pose of this unit have been put in 
crculation, but insiders say when 
it begins functioning in earnest it 
will fill an important need for the 
company outside the scope of pres- 
ent engineering research activities. 
On Fundamentals—Like the re- 
search laboratories of General Mo- 
tors, the Ford unit will be con- 
cerned with fundamental research 
and development on a broader scale 
than purely automotive problems. 
For GM this has meant extensive 
probing into petroleum chemistry, 
metallurgy, electricity and electro- 
nics, etc. GM’s commercial activ- 
ities, being on a wider base than 
those of Ford, necessitate a more 
comprehensive interest on the part 
of its research staff. Ford’s scien- 
tific laboratory is dedicated solely 


* to the field of transportation. But 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Ford is setting up a scientific laboratory specializing in fund- 
It’s headed by Andrew A. Kucher, for- 
merly of Bendix Aviation and Frigidaire 


it is safe to assume that its staff’s 
work will also spill over into other 
fields and will provide the ground- 
work on which non-transportation 
industries can erect commercial 
structures. 


The scientific laboratory is di- 
rected by Andrew A. Kucher, an 
alumnus of two research positions 
—vice president in charge of re- 
search at Bendix Aviation and man- 
ager of research engineering, Frig- 
idaire Division, General Motors. 
The lab’s functions are divided into 
five engineering classifications: 
Physics, mechanics, chemistry, met- 
allurgy and electronics. 


New Officials—The physics sec- 
tion, concerned with problems of 
thermodynamics, high pressures 
and high speeds, is headed by Don 
M. McCutcheon, formerly head of 
the applied physics unit of Ford’s 
manufacturing research department 
and well known for his work in de- 
velopment of metallurgical applica- 
tions of radioisotopes. Head of the 
mechanics section is Paul Klotsch, 
formerly chief engineer of Crosley 


TESTING, JUST TESTING: In burning 
desert heat, sometimes as high as 
118 degrees, new Fords are tested 
at Ford’s Arizona testing grounds near 
Phoenix. Trucks of International's 
test fleet roll over International Har- 
vester Co.’s new seven and a quarter 
mile paved test track near Phoenix, 
Arizona. Trucks on the hill have just 
surmounted a long nine per cent 
grade and are heading down to a 
flat area now. The proving ground 
test fleet averages 34,000 miles a 
week in experimental and production 
quality testing. High altitude and 
cold weather tests are conducted in 
the mountains a few hours’ drive to 
the north. Testing by the Interna- 
tional fleet is done on a year-round 
basis in the Arizona sunshine 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 









Motors. The chemistry section, 
which will delve primarily into 
study of fuels and lubricants, is 
under Charles E. Welling’s wing. 
Mr. Welling is a pioneer in the 
field of butadiene, fuels and ab- 
rasives, at one time was in the re- 
search department of Phillips Pe- 
troleum and more recently was 
connected with the Mellon Institute. 
Don F. Frey, heading the metal- 
lurgy section which will have its 
primary interest in high tempera- 
ture materials, had been assistant 
professor, department of chemical 
and metallurgical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A manager is 
yet to be named for the electronics 
section. 

Home of the laboratory is the 
second floor of the central wing 
of Ford’s new dynamometer build- 
ing, the first unit in the company’s 
$50 million research and engineer- 
ing center, which is rising on a 
500-acre tract in Dearborn. Mr. 
Kucher describes the lab’s opera- 
tion at this point as in the “pilot 
stage.” It was created Apr. 1. 


Initially, 20,000 square feet of floor 
space has been assigned for the 
preliminary activities. 

Messrs. Kucher and Klotsch are 
currently visiting several European 
countries for the purpose of dis- 













cussing “engineering matters per- 
taining to long-range developments 
in the broad field of propulsion” 
with leading automotive and re- 
search people in England, France, 
the .Netherlands, Germany and 
Switzerland. 


New X-Ray for Ford Tanks 


Don McCutcheon lent his talents 
temporarily to Ford’s tank division 
when he helped A. E. Proctor Jr., 
manager of its chemical and metal- 
lurgical division, select a 15-million- 
volt betatron x-ray machine for in- 
stallation some time next year in 
Ford’s Livonia, Mich., tank facility 
now under construction. 

Being built by General Electric’s 
X-ray department, this betatron is 
not the highest voltage unit in use, 
but is according to Mr. McCutcheon, 
suited for inspection of the size sec- 
tions to be used in Ford’s medium 
tanks. Its magnet assembly was 
on display last week at the Metal 
Show here. 

This betatron, Mr. Cutcheon says, 
will have a fairly large radiation 
field making it possible to x-ray 
large areas of material in one ex- 
posure. Intensity of its rays is such 
that imperfections in steel as small 
.042-inches in cross section can be 
be detected in 14-inch thick ma- 
terial. 


GM Buys X-Ray Unit 


A two-million-volt x-ray unit 
operating on different principles 
has been bought from GE by Fisher 
Body Division of GM for its use in 
medium tank armor inspection. In- 
stallation is planned for late this 
fall at Grand Blanc, Mich. X-ray 
speed of this unit is approximately 
78 times that of the million-volt 
machines in common industrial use. 
At one stage electrons, “boiled off” 
the heated filament at one end of 
the multi-section tube, are travel- 
ing at the rate of 179,000 miles per 
second. 

Capable of penetrating steel 10- 
inches thick in 48 minutes from a 
distance of three feet, the unit can 
be used simultaneously on a num- 
ber of pieces arranged in a circle 
around it. The high voltage per- 
mits radiographing objects with 
thick and thin sections without fog- 
ging the plate behind the thinner 
material. 
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February ... 658,918 505,593 _ 
‘March ....: 802,737 610,680 © 
ApH ....... 680,281 585,705 
Be 695,898 732,161 . 
es 653,682 897,853 
Six Mos. ”.. .4,137,204 3,941,878 | 
Sily 5... 522,858 746,801 | 
hace 571,442 842,385 | 
September .. 491,608* 760,847 3 
Octet: 796,010 | 
November .. ...... 833,784 | 
December .. ...... 671,622 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
Sept. 22..... 135,015 188,451 
- ‘Sept. 29 .... 113,973 187,030 | 
Oct. 6. ........112,868 174,234 | 
Oct..4S 32. 191,851 174,234 4 
Oct. 20 -.:. 126,500* 188,323 


es Sources: Automotive Manufacturers 
Association, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. *Preliminary. 
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Platinum Gasoline: Platofuel 


While much new in the way of 
metalworking developments was 
making history at the World Met- 
allurgical Congress and Show, Oil 
Progress Week was also going on 
here. Speedway Petroleum Corp., 
Detroit, got the week off to a rac- 
ing start with its announcement 
of a new gasoline which uses plati- 
num as the catalyst in its manu- 
facture. 

Named “Platofuel,” the gasoline, 
as described by Speedway’s pres- 
ident, C. W. Sucher, “fits automo- 
tive engine requirements so well 
that the commonly accepted test 
methods used in the industry are 
not capable of fully evaluating the 
potentialities.” According to him, 
gasoline produced by the platinum 
refining process produces more 
usable BTUs per gallon and 
burns without leaving any residue. 
This new refining method, which 
required expenditure of about $4 
million for facilities, does not dis- 
pense with addition of tetraethyl 
lead for high test gas, but does, 
Mr. Sucher claims, raise the octane 
rating three to five points. Capital- 
izing on the troubles some of the 
present high-compression engine 
cars are beginning to have because 
octane ratings of many gasolines 
have slipped since teraethyl lead 
went under allocation, Mr. Sucher 
declares that the new refining proc- 
ess is capable of producing gaso- 
lines which “cannot be made to 





knock in any standard-make auto. 
motive engine now on the market,” 

From a cost standpoint, the proc. 
ess using platinum is expensive, 
but yield of fuel is said to be cop. 
siderably higher than is possible 
using conventional methods, This 
greater recovery, Mr. Sucher says, 
makes it possible for Speedway to 
sell Platofuel at the same price as 
its previous gasoline. 


GM Offers Selling Booklet 


Another aid to companies seek. 
ing defense subcontracts is a new 
booklet which General Motors hag 
put out entitled “Selling to GM.” 
Containing a directory of ‘its 39 
manufacturing divisions and listing 
the civilian and defense products 
each makes, the booklet suggests 
that prospective suppliers contact 
the purchasing departments of the 
divisions or plants which interest 
them. 

For those suppliers who may still 
be in doubt after scanning the list, 
the company suggests writing ‘to 
its newly organized central clear- 
ing’ house for supplier information, 
the GM Procurement & Schedules 
Department, Room 14-262, General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit 2. 


Nash Adds to Rambler Line 


One by one, Nash is expanding 
its line-up of Ramblers. Four have 
previously been introduced—a con- 
vertible, two station wagons, anda 
hard top. Latest is a commercial 
utility vehicle, which could pass 
for one of the station wagons but 
lacks the rear seat and has fixed 
rear side windows. Dubbed the 
“Deliveryman,” it has an all-steel 
platform more than six feet long 
with the tail-gate down. With tail- 
gate closed the inside cargo space 
is more than 52 cubic feet. Dimen- 
sions and power plant are the same 
as in other Ramblers. 

The utility car has been classed 
by the Federal Reserve Board as 
a commercial vehicle and as such 
is not subject to Regulation W’s 
credit restrictions. Boasting ex- 
tremely good gas economy and 
maneuverability, the Deliveryman is 
going to make some of the light 
pick-up and panel truck producers 
take a good hard look at their 
product. 
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LIFE is too short to determine the use- 
ful life of our ball bearings under 
normal conditions. That is why we 
accelerate tests, by overspeed, overload, 
extremes of temperature, by running, 
under every conceivable condition of 
operation, day and night, year after 
year. 


Around the clock, our engineers con- 
tinue the research that has made the 
best bearings of yesterday even better 
bearings today. 


Forty years of this searching have given 
us a wealth of experience that should 
be helpful to you. No need for trial 
and error. We've been all through 
that, for your benefit. 


* 
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Nothing Rill like a Call... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUTY 4 
if 
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How to add machining capacity | 
without adding machines 





OUR machine tools become more productive when 

you use Timken® seamless tubing instead of bar 
stock for hollow cylindrical parts. Timken tubing has 
the center hole already there. Drilling is eliminated. 
Finished boring is often your first production step. As a 
result, screw machine stations are released for other 
Operations. 


You save steel, too, by using seamless tubing. Since the 
hole is already there, there’s less metal that has to be 
machined away. You get more parts per ton of steel. And 
to further assure savings in material, the Timken Company 





YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


provides a tube engineering service which recommends 
the most economical tube size for your job—guaranteed 
to clean up. 


All this and better quality too! Because the piercing 
process by which Timken seamless tubing is made is 
basically a forging operation, you have fine forged quality 
in your product—greater strength and toughness. And 
from tube to tube and heat to heat, this quality is always 
uniform. It’s rigidly checked at every step in production. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 





Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing. 
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The Business Trend 





Business pendulum should swing slowly upward as stimu- 
lants gradually overbalance depressants. Industrial pro- 
duction index edges higher 











EQUAL PRESSURES from expan- 
sive and contractive forces have 
been keeping the economy in a rough 
sort of balance. But pressure from 
the former is rising, and the latter 
sowly diminishing — indicating the 
start of a gradual rise in total busi- 
ness that may well continue through- 
out 1952. 

Depressants to business, on one 
hand, have been the consumer sales 
slump, materials and production con- 
trols, high taxes, credit restraints and 
caution in making business loans, 
heavy personal savings and high in- 
ventories throughout most of the year. 
Stimulants have been huge defense 
outlays, heavy schedules for plant- 
equipment expenditures by private in- 
dustry, a swelling labor force and 
higher wages (coupled with steady 
prices), and increasing industrial. po- 
tential. . 
Supporting the business upturn are 
signs that consumers are snapping 
out of their buying lethargy (spend- 
able income rose $2 billion in August 


to an annual rate of $254.4 billion). 
Other expansion indications can be 
seen in leveling out of inventories, re- 
laxation of credit regulations, spiral 
of arms spending and heavy antici- 
patory buying by industry. 
Production is still rising from its 
summer lows. As was expected, the 
Federal Reserve Board revised its 
September index upward 2 points to 
220 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. 
That’s seven points above July and 
only three points away from the year’s 
high. Improvement in STEEL’s weekly 
index of industrial activity was seen 
in the week ended Oct. 13. Paced by 
a rise in auto assemblies, the index 
edged up 2 points in that week to 214 
per cent of the 1936-1939 average. 


Pacing Rearmament: Steel . . . 


Tremendous contribution of the 
steel industry to the nation’s arma- 
ment effort is seen in weekly produc- 
tion figures for the year to date. In 
only nine weeks of 1951 to date have 


operations fallen below capacity, and 
only twice since mid-March. New 
capacity being added promises to in- 
sure weekly pourings of at least 2 
million tons, even allowing for normal 


downtimes for repairs. Whether the 
pace can be continued for the rest of 
the year is problematical. Facilities 
aren’t being maintained at peak effi- 
ciency because of unprecedented de- 
mand; scrap shortages and scattered 
labor troubles could hurt output. 
Schedules for the week ended Oct. 20 
set a 6000 ton higher goal than the 
week before: Production was calculat- 
ed to be 2,041,000 net tons of ingots 
and steel for castings. 


Pickup in Autos... 


Much less of this steel is being 
used in Detroit auto shops this year. 
Paring of assembly rates since mid- 
year has accounted for loss of nearly 
725,000 units from last year’s pace. 
Ward’s Automotive Reports estimates 
that 4,446,000 cars and 1,174,000 
trucks have left U. S. plants so far 
this year. Operations in U. S. and 
Canadian plants during the week end- 
ed Oct. 13 picked up a bit over the 
previous one. Car and truck comple- 
tions added up to 121,351, compared 
































ends 
wpe: LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS L.A ~ 
‘cing 
le is Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} ............... 101.5 101.0 100.0 101.5 
ality Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ........ 7,160 7,156 7,138 6,509 
And Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ........ 1,813 1,842 1,539 1,914 
ways Petroleum Production (daily av.—-1000 bbl.) .............. 6,330 6,338 6,282 5,872 
ion Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) . $241.9 $421.9 $189.2 $156.7 
Tabe Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .... 121,351 112,868 136,150 174,234 
on *Dates on request. jWeekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 1,928,721. 
——~ Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) ................. 8657 859 851 889 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .... 126 133 164 188 
Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars)~ ....... ; $28,448 $28,320 $28,216 $27,339 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t —2% +3% —2% +9% 
: {Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) .... $14,901 $17,501 $14,918 $14,889 
Wederal Gross Debt (DUHONS) . .... 66.6 eee ieee $257.0 $257.2 $256.6 256.5 
S50nG Volume, IN Von (IMIMIONS) 2. ee ck ve eee eee $12.4 $15.9 $16.4 $15.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ........ 7,445 10,231 10,929 9,259 
Loans and Investments (billions)? ...... ee techn 5 sted $71L.2 $71.4 $70.4 $68.7 
e. United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) 7 $30,878 $31,212 $30,768 $33,694 
"| +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexj7 ..... 171.92 171.92 171.92 157.29 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext ................. 234.9 234.8 224.6 225.5 
a(R MME All Commoditiest ...................0..0..0. 0. 1773 1771 «1769 1685 
= Metais and Metal Products] ..... .........00.. 97 Bent Soe 190.9 190.9 188.2 177.6 
at ;Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. +1936-1939—100. +41935-1939—100. 
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120 Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 120 
an Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. Mes 
* Week ended Oct. 13 
with 112,868 units produced the week order backlogs all point to inflation, produce. High inventories of many 


before. Pickup in passenger car sales 
is seen in new registrations. August 
figures showed new car registrations 
topped the number of vehicles built 
for domestic market by about 60,000 
units; field stocks shrunk appreciably. 


Buyers Cheer Up... 


Deliveries in September weren’t 
nearly as bad as a year earlier, Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of Chi- 
cago finds in its September business 
survey. Its members believe the way 
open to further inflation—probably 
restrained. Slower deliveries, higher 
prices, more employment and larger 


but stability of inventories plus ability 
to increase production will have a 
moderating influence, says the sur- 
vey committee. 


No Price Runaway ... 


Prices won’t be going up much in 
the next few months, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture after a survey 
of the demand and price situation. 
The department’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics sees several brakes 
on prices in spite of continued high 
level consumer buying power. Chief 
deterrent to a price spiral will be the 
fast build-up of industry’s power to 


consumer goods will also contribute, 
as will record output of farm prod- 
ucts. Strong demand for most goods 
and services in the near future is 
predicted by the bureau. Prices cur. 
rently show no signs of getting out of 
hand, but the downward trend since 
summer has been checked. For the 
fourth straight week, primary market 
prices rose in the one ended Oct. 9. 


Inventory Picture Rosier ... 


First decline in book value of busi- 
ness stocks since July, 1950, occurred 
in August. At the beginning of Sep. 
tember total business inventories were 











STEEL CASTINGS 
IN Seas OF NET TONS 


Steel Castings 


Thousands of Net Tons 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan, .... 174.1 89.1 675.4 142.5 
Feb. .... 164.0 91.8 707.4 165.2 
Mar. ... 190.7 111.8 779.7 185.6 
Apr. .... 181.9 107.0 846.9 201.6 
May .... 189.2 117.9 881.7 198.0 
June - 184.7 131.1 895.1 206.8 
July - 146.5 98.3 930.0 255.4 
Aug. 128.4 eee. 239.9 
Sept. sce « 134.6 428.0 
Dt. secs cove BEDS 521.8 
Nov. 145.9 537.7 
155.3 554.2 





* For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 











MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 




















Malleable Iron Castings 
Thousands of Net Tons 


Unfilled 








Shipments Orders* 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
ae 92.5 62.9 234 62 
| Se 89.0 60.4 255 67 
EE 101.7 66.3 267 70 
ra 97.3 69.8 276 76 
| ESS 100.8 76.2 275 V7 
as 93.7 82.3 256 87 
July 76.8 67.5 263 105 

oon 8S soo 6 
Sept, ..... 82.5 153 
Se 90.0 160 
Nov. 85.2 180 
OO, sane 91.5 195 
Total 920.6 





* For Sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census, 





GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 


Gray Iron Castings 
\ Thousands of Net Tons 





Shipments a 

1951 1950 1951 
Jan, .... 1,364 913 2,298 rr 
Feb. .... 1,234 864 2,392 873 
Mar, .... 1,440 996 2,390 922 
a eee 981 2,337 922 
May .... 1,396 1,095 2,229 «978 
June .... 1,309 1,136 2,162 1,040 
July .<.. 1,029 961 2,208 1,287 
Aug. Meat 1,202 --- 1,670 
Sept. 1,159 1M 
Oct. 1,255 1,840 
Nov. 1,161 1,930 
DOS, Ase 1,182 2,012 
Total-’... «+ 323,005 





* For Sale. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Charts—Copyright 1951, ST 
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$69.7 billion, says the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. Book value dropped 
$200 million below the end of July. 
Manufacturers’ inventories increased 
about $650 million (not unusual in 
time of rearmament), while retailers’ 
and wholesalers’ shelves were cleaned 
of goods worth $550 million and $300 
million, respectively. Stocks of dur- 
able goods rose $0.6 million to 
$20.2 million and nondurables dropped 
$0.1 million to $20.7 million. These 
changes actually represent lower 
costs, SO aggregate inventories rose 
slightly on a volume basis. 

Arrival of stability in business in- 
ventory figures—after the dizzy rise 
of almost a year—is perhaps the most 
significant factor seen in third-quar- 
ter business, says the National Indus- 











year—$1.9 billion—is nearly equal to 
the entire annual payroll in each of 
1947 and 1949. August payroll was 
$246,670,000, almost 20 per cent higher 
than one year earlier. Employment 
increased in August, setting a new 
record at 679,100 persons. Wage 
earners worked an average of 40.4 
hours a week in August, and hourly 
payments to them averaged $1.931. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


Railroads expect to spend a billion 
dollars for improvements in the com- 
ing year ... Holiday trade should 
be 5 per cent higher than last year, 
says National Association of Credit 
Men ... Total employment in Sep- 
tember was 61,580,000 . . . Television 


many x ae ‘ 
ribute trial Conference Board. Liquidation industry officials say 1951 output will 
prod. of inventory could be the basic fact top 5 million sets. Last year 7.4 mil- 
goods | of the fourth quarter, it believes, and lion were produced . . . Industry ship- 
ure jp | would raise a new set of possibilities | ments of gas ranges in the first eight 
s cur. | for the time schedule of inflation. months of 1951 approximated 1,786,- 
out of 400 units, 19.2 per cent under the 

; ° same period last year . . . Industrial 
Since . 
or the Steel Industry Payroll High ae construction awards dropped 75 per 
rarket Payroll of the iron and steel indus- cent to $53.6 million in the week 
Det. 9 try in the first eight months of this ended Oct, 11. 

Issue Dates of other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 

" Construction ...... Sept.24 Gear. Sales ........ t.15 Ranges, Blec. ......Sept.24 

busi Durable Goods ....Oct.8 Indus. Production. ..Oct.1 Ranges, Gas ...... Sept.24 

usi- Employ., Metalwk.. .Oct.8 Ironers ............Sept.17 Refrigerators ....... Oct.1 
urred Employ., Steel ....Oct.8 Machine Tools ..... Oct.8 Steel Forgings Aug.20 
: Fab. Struc. Steel... .Oct.15 Prices ..... ere rry Oct.1 Steel Shipments ...Aug.27 
; Sep. Foundry Equip, ....Oct.15 Pumps, New Orders.July9 Vacuum Cleaners Oct.1 
wi Furnaces, Indus. ...Oct.15 Purchasing Power.. .Oct.8 A SAA ept.17 

ere Furnaces, W. Air. .Sept.17 po Zeer Oct.15 Water Heaters ...... Oct.1 











FREIGHT CAR BACKLOG 


s+) IN THOUSANDS OF CARS 

















Metalworking Hourly Wages 
( 


cents) 
Production Workers—Five Major Groups 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1950 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
Aug. 163.9 153:9 160.7 146.7 173.5 
Sept. 166.9 156.1 162.6 148.5 177.0 
Oct. 166.6 157.6 165.5 152.3 178.1 
Nov. 167.8 158.0 167.5 153.9 179.0 
Dec 175.8 161.0 169.8 155.5 181.6 
1951 
Jan, 178.9 162.2 171.6 155.6 180.6 
Feb. 177.9 163.5 172.6 156.9 181.5 
Mar, 179.7 165.2 174.5 158.2 183.8 
Apr. 175.8 165.5 174.9 158.8 182.9 
May 179.9 165.5 175.0 160.4 183.3 
June 183.6 166.4 176.4 162.1 186.1 
July 183.7 166.2 175.7 163.7 187.0 
Aug. 183.0 166.1 176.5 164.7 188.4 





U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 











Freight Car Awards and Backlogs 
Awards Backlogs* 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
logs* Jan, .. 26,356 9,376 144,758 19,026 
pe Feb. .. 15,947 9,065 154,861 26,055 
813 Mar. .. 11,271 6,201 158,619 30,539 
922 Apr 6,628 3,298 155,871 32,857 
922 May 4,919 11,636 150,628 42,300 
ie June 6,793 2,095 147,725 40,585 
aa July 2,417 30,065 144,810 67,084 
1610 Aug. 1,828 23,850 139,014 86,156 
1,44 Sept. 9,657 25,111 140,135 106,611 
1,840 Oct. “Wee RIEBAG § cuanes 122,148 
a Nov, SO eer 126,870 
: Dec, .. SA26 iscows UREAEO 
Total .. 156,482 * End of month 
American Railway Car Institute. 
nsus. 
1, Srn 
October 22, 1951 











Just what 
the Doctor 
Ordered... 





.. & better way to stop 
rust of surgical blades 


Rejects, due to traces of rust, had to be stopped! 
Too often exported surgical blades were bouncing 
back into the lap of the maker — a Connecticut 
firm, Bard-Parker Company. 

All this, in spite of a hot oil bath for the blades 
following a blast of hot air, then an overwrap of 
waxed paper. While new machinery was being 
considered for additional wrapping, Bard-Parker 
explored the new vapor that stops rust without 
oil. 

Results of laboratory tests quickly focused 
attention on Angier VPI* Wrap. While control 
packs of oil-covered blades showed rust spots, 
blades simply wrapped in Angier’s chemically 
coated paper came through rust free. 

Little wonder overseas customers praise the 
new vapor pack! No more oil to remove, means 
no more handling. This assures factory-sharp 
blades for surgeons. Now rejects due to rust are 
unknown. 

So simple and clean is this oilless packaging 
method, that now VPI protects Bard Parker 
domestic shipments, too. 

Angier—most experienced name in vapor rust 
preventives—offers research and technical help 
to you. Distributors in principal cities. Write: 
Angier Corporation, Framingham 8, Mass. 


Angier 
VPI Wrap 


*U.S. Pat. Off.- Vapor Rust Preventive 
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Stepping UP Steel Producti 
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Expanding our machining facilities to produc 
more Iron and Steel Rolls is Ohio Steel's part in STEPPED-lI 


steel making capacity. 


THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
LIMA, OHIO — Plants at Lima and Springfield, Ohio 












































of Industry 








JOSEPH T. THAYER JR. 
. chief sales engineer at Disston 


Joseph T. Thayer Jr., formerly super- 
visor of chain saw service for Henry 
Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia, was 
named chief sales engineer for the 
company. He joined Disston in 1947. 


| James R. Moran, former industrial 


and labor relations consultant in Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed director of in- 
dustrial and labor relations, Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, and its 
subsidiaries. Prior to opening his 
Pittsburgh office, Mr. Moran was 
director of labor relations for Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp. at its Pascagoula, 
Miss., shipyard. He will make his 


headquarters at Birmingham. 


J. C. Schwingle, former purchasing 
engineer of Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
Pascagoula, Miss., was appointed 
director of purchases, and Charles J. 
Petty Jr., assistant purchasing en- 
gineer, was promoted to purchasing 
agent. Donald L. Musselman was 
named assistant purchasing agent. 


Archie K. Beard was appointed mid- 
west sales manager of Turco Products 


‘Inc, Los Angeles. Harold P. Glavin 


was named general manager, midwest 
division factory of Turco, with head- 
quarters in Rockdale, Ill. Mr. Beard, 
formerly Cleveland district manager, 
was transferred to Chicago where 
the organization’s Chicago-Cleveland 
operation is now consolidated. 


D. V. Perry, eastern district manager 
of DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., was 
named assistant sales manager of the 
spray painting and finishing division. 
C. B. Gracely,, Houston manager, be- 
comes eastern district manager, with 
office in Newark, N. J. Mr. Perry will 
be located in Toledo. 
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WILLIAM IRRGANG 
-.. exec. V. P. of Lincoln Electric 





William Irrgang was elected executive 
vice president of Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. He joined Lincoln in 1929 
and for the last 23 years has been 
engaged in various phases of plant 
operation. For the last six years he 
was director of plant engineering. 


Apex Smelting Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that Louis Lippa, vice pres- 
ident, assumes the office of treasurer 
formerly held by George Starmann 
Sr., retired. Mr. Lippa also assumes 
the duties of vice chairman of the 
board. Robert K. Beck, vice president, 
assumes the office of general man- 
ager of all operations, and Fritz Nuss- 
baum, vice president, becomes man- 
ager of raw material purchases for 
all plants. A. J. Peterson was pro- 
moted to vice president-sales and ad- 
vertising; D. L. Palmer, assistant vice 
president and Cleveland Works man- 
ager. 





KENNETH H. GAYLE JR. 
Elected president, Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham. Noted in STEEL, Oct. 1 issue, 
p. 60 





ARTHUR H. SY 
. .. V. P.-safes, American District Steam 


American District Steam Co. Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., appointed 
Arthur H. Sy as vice president in 
charge of sales. He has been sales 
manager since 1946. 


Thomas Payton, formerly .service 
manager, was named assistant sales 
manager, commercial equipment divi- 
sion, Cory Corp., Chicago. Walter W. 
Rogers, formerly assistant service 
manager, was appointed national serv- 
ice manager for the newly consolidat- 
ed service department of Cory and its 
divisions, Fresh’nd Aire Co., Nicro 
Stainless Steel Products Co., and its 
subsidiary, Flavor-Seal Corp. 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O., promoted four of its research 
staff to supervisory positions:: Dr. 
Horace J. Grover was named supervi- 
sor of research on fatigue and struc- 
tural analysis; Arthur D. Schwope, 
supervisor of research in méchanical 
metallurgy; Henry A. Saller, super- 
visor of research on special metal- 
lurgical materials; and Charles F. 
Lucks, supervisor of the institute’s 
instrument division. Lloyd R. Jackson 
was named an assistant director of 
Battelle. 


Harold F. Mowry was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer, American Cladmet- . 
als Co., Carnegie, Pa. 


A. C. Picard of Quebec was elected 
a director of Tungsten Corp. of Ca- 
nada Ltd. 


Solar Steel Corp. appointed Leo Hag- 
gerty assistant sales manager, De- 
troit division, and Louis C. Rudel 
assistant sales manager, bar and tube 
division, Detroit. Harry D. McQuown 
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was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, Cleveland division. 


James F. Murray was elected a direc- 
tor of Rigidized Metals Corp., Buf- 





JAMES F. MURRAY 
- @ director of Rigidized Metals 


falo. He is president of Winsmith 
Inc., Springville, N. Y. 


Trailmobile Inc. established a factory 
branch in Birmingham and appointed 
W. C. Griffin as manager. 


Wilford H. Magee succeeds Delmer Q. 
Bowman as Houston district manager 
for Earle M. Jorgensen Co. Mr. Bow- 
man was recently appointed manager 
of mid-continent operations for the 
company. James R. Tams becomes 
assistant district manager in Houston, 
and Lester B. Tolson, assistant district 
manager of the Dallas warehouse. 


Samuel P. Owen, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Skilsaw Inc., 
was appointed advertising manager of 
Rockwell Tools Inc,, Columbus, O. 
Prior to this appointment he served 
in a copy, contact and planning ca- 
pacity with a Chicago advertising 
agency for all divisions of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co. 


Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, elected 
to the board of directors Joseph Join- 
er Jr., vice president, Maritime Petro- 
leum Corp.; A. Douglass Hall, finan- 
cial vice president, Diamond Match 
Co.; George Miller, president, Strong 
. Cobb & Co. Inc.; Wesley A. Stanger 
dr., partner in Riter & Co.; and Robert 
H. Davies, vice president, Baker- 
Raulang. These new members replace 
S. Livingston Mather, R. C. Norton, 
Laurence H. Norton, Irving C. Bolton 
and Clarence M. Taylor, resigned. Wil- 
liam A. Bauer, Hemphill, Noyes, 
Graham, Parsons & Co., was elected 
chairman of the board. 


Harry L. Swan, in charge of advertis- 
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ing for Willys-Overland Motors Inc., 
Toledo, O., since 1946, was appointed 
advertising and merchandising direc- 
tor. Don H. Smith was appointed 
sales promotion manager. 


Frank Zacher was named director of 
personnel for Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. He was supervisor of factory 
training. 


George M. McTavish was appointed 
manager of the government depart- 
ment of U. S. Rubber Co.’s tire divi- 
sion, Detroit. He succeeds Lawler B. 
Reeves, promoted to sales manager, 
U. S. tires. 


William V. Shakespeare was appoint- 
ed sales manager of Thor export sales 
division, New York, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., opened an office in Mexico City 





RICHARD W. PLUMMER 
. . « heads Latin American office 


to serve Latin American clients, and 
placed Richard W. Plummer in 
charge. 


Dumas Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces the resignation of H. J. Mok- 
ate, general manager of sales. 


Sundberg-Ferar, Detroit, announces 
that Richard W. Steiger has joined 
its staff as a designer. 


Trimont Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass., a 
division of Aetna Industrial Corp., 
announces changes in management: 
Frank P. Regan was named divisional 
president to succeed A. E. Keating, 
resigned. Mr. Regan continues as 
general sales manager. Franklin P. 
Aiton continues as vice president and 
comptroller, and Mario Calello is gen- 
eral plant superintendent. 


L. R. Ludwig was appointed director 
of engineering and research for West- 


inghouse Electric Corp.’s Atomic 
Power Division, Pittsburgh. He gy. 
ceeds F. R. Benedict, who is ass 
new engineering responsibilities in the 
headquarters office of the company. 


A. Lyson has returned to his position 
as sales manager with T. A, B, Engi- 
neers Inc., Chicago. 


Victor G. Muzzulin was appointed to 
succeed the late Harry W. Benton a; 
plant engineer of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., West Hartford, Conn. 


John F. Carroll was named manager 
of product planning, Hotpoint Inc, 
Chicago. 


Charles T. Scott was appointed 
special sales representative in the 
Chicago area for Heil Co. 


H. Arnold Cowan was named produc- 
tion manager of Canadian Aviation 
Electronics Ltd., Montreal. For the 
last few years he was president and 
owner of Cowan Goodridge Standard 
Co. 


Harry E. Henning joined D. G. Teel 
ing Co., Indianapolis, as sales engi- 
neer. He was regional sales director 
of Super Vend Sales Corp. 


Paul E. Wilson was appointed exclu. 
sive representative for Hydro-Line 


Mfg. Co.’s air and hydraulic cylinders — 


in the Chicago and northern Illinois 
territory. 


Owen R. Rice was named vice ‘pres 
ident and manager, Freyn Engineer. 
ing Department, engineering construc- 
tion division, Koppers Co. Inc. He 





OWEN R. RICE 
. V: P. and manager, Freyn Eng. 


succeeds W. Cordes Snyder Jr., re 
signed to become president of Blaw- 
Knox Co. Nov. 1. 

H. Albert Ford was elected vice presi- 
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DANIEL L. WERTZ 
. Dow Furnace V. P.-sales 


dent and sales manager of Geneva 
Metal Wheel Co., Geneva, O. @ 


Daniel L. Wertz was appointed vice 
president in charge of sales, Dow Fur- 
nace Co., Detroit. He joined Dow in 
1948 as sales representative for the 
Midwest after many years of serv- 
ice in sales and engineering with 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Elections at Twin Disc Clutch Co., 
Racine, Wis., include: G. L. Shuman, 
vice president-finance and secretary; 
R. G. DeLong, vice president, hy- 
draulic division; R. T. Howell, treas- 
urer-assistant secretary; R. T. Reh- 
wald, assistant secretary-comptroller, 
hydraulic division; and W. F. Shurts, 
director of engineering. 


James F. Thomas was named plant 
manager of the new Duncansville, 
Pa., sheet metal fabrication plant of 
National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa. He joined the company in 1939. 
He had previously been president of 
Century Specialty Co. When that 
company merged into National Ra- 
diator as its Century plant, Mr. 
Thomas became plant manager. He 
continued in that position until the 
Century plant was destroyed by fire 
the first of this month. 


J. O. CAVANAGH 
. joins Alioy Rods as tech. director 


Jd. O. Cavanagh joined Alloy Rods Co., 
York, Pa., as technical director. He 
is a veteran of 15 years in the re- 
search and development of arc weld- 
ing electrodes. 


R. F. Schutz was named assistant 
treasurer of Ingersoll Products Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Charles L. Way was appointed con- 
tract administrator, Long Beach, 
Calif., division of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc. 


Personnel changes at Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, include C. R. Mor- 
ris, who started with the company in 
1948 as sales training director, 
named district manager, Milwaukee 
territory to replace F. J. Hirner, 
transferred to Philadelphia. C. O. 
Barnes, welding sales supervisor at 
Pittsburgh, was named sales manager 
of the hoist division succeeding E. W. 
Potratz, now assistant to the general 
manager, West Coast plant. <A. T. 
Mortrud replaces Mr. Barnes at Pitts- 
burgh. G. W. Hoskins was named 
sales manager, large excavator di- 
vision, succeeding P. H. Hunter, ap- 
pointed to the San Francisco terri- 
tory. Mr. Hoskins was district man- 
ager at Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM O. HALL 
. . . Norgren chief project & test engineer 


William O. Hall was appointed chief 
project and test engineer for ©, A, 
Norgren Co., Denver. James A. Moody 
was named material control manager, 


Raymond S. Perry was elected vice 
president and director of Federal Tele. 
phone & Radio Corp., Clifton, N. J, 
manufacturing associate of IT&T. He 
has been genera] sales manager of 
Federal’s sales and commercial actiy- 
ities since 1949. 


Russell P. Sherrill joined Bridgeport 
Chain & Mfg. Co. as New England 
district sales manager. Bridgeport 
Chain & Mfg., Bridgeport, Conn, 


is one of the Round Chain Companies, | 


Claude N. Monson was named man- 
ager of  AiResearch Mfg. Co., Laos 
Angeles, subsidiary of Garrett Corp., 
of which he is treasurer. He former- 
ly was vice president and general 
manager, Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


William R. Chandler was appointed 
sales engineer in the Cleveland terri- 
tory for Reliance Division, Eaton 
Mfg. Co. 


John J. Peterson was appointed east- 
ern division manager of Trailmobile 
Inc., Cincinnati. He will have head- 
quarters in New York. 





OBITUARIES... 


Wayne G. Kenworthy, 43, safety en- 
gineer and personnel manager, Paci- 
fic Car & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash., 
died Oct. 10 in Chicago while at the 
National Safety Congress convention. 


Janus Deelman, 48, manager of the 
purchasing department, Massey-Har- 
ris Co. Ltd., Toronto, died Oct. 9. 


Benjamin C. Bugbee, 72, owner of a 
Milwaukee consulting engineer firm, 
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and treasurer and secretary of Gen- 
eral Malleable Co., died Oct. 7. 


William La Bombard, 80, former part- 
ner in La Bombard & Patterson Mfg. 
Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, died 
Oct. 7. In recent years he was ex- 
pediter for K. R. Wilson Tool Mfg. 
Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


George G. Porter, 71, one of the three 
founders of Porter-Cable Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died Oct. 6 in Miami, Fla. 


Sylvio C. Leoni, managing director 


of two subsidiaries of Driver-Harris 
Co., one in France, one in Italy, died 
in Milan, Italy, Sept. 30. 


George G. Sherwood, 60, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and director, Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif., died Sept. 
15. He joined Kaiser in 1919, and rose 
from bookkeeper to financing officer 
for all Kaiser enterprises. 


Edwin G. Booz, 64, founder of the 
management consulting firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, died Oct. 
14 in Evanston, Il. 
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SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 








STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
PERMACLAD Stainless Clad 
Steel combines the surface characteris- 
tics of solid stainless with the easy form- 
ing qualities of mild carbon steel—pro- 
vides corrosion resistance at lower cost. 


ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE 

A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive 

Rolled Steel Floor Plate is 

~ made by rolling tough abra- 

a sive grain as an integral part of the 

® : upper portion of steel plate. Result: 

i | q Positive protection against slipping, even 
J 












































on steep inclines. 


a . ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Rolled 


Steel Floor Plate, made with an all- 
over, engineered pattern of raised, skid- 
resistant diamonds, is easy to clean, easy 
to match, and grips without a slip. 
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ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

















We proudly mark our 125th year of iron and requirements for steel but we want you to know 
steel making experience and pledge ourselves to that we are doing everything within our power to 
work diligently to help keep America strong. At expand our capacity so we can continue to serve 
present we may not be able to supply all of your Industry, Government and the Public. 
conmmemmme PRODUCTS OF ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY st : ey 
IRON PRODUCTS HOT ROLLED STRIP MINE PRODUCTS 
“‘Swede” Pig Iron Coiled and cut lengths Tron Ore Concentrates, 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer and Basic Carbon, copper, or alloy analyses Sintered Concentrates, Crushed Stone, 
. Grit, Sand and Engine Sand 
STEEL PRODUCTS A.W. ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATES 
A.W. Algrip Abrasive 
PLATES (SHEARED) A.W. Super-Diamond Pattern COKE 
Tank, Ship, Boiler. Flange and Foundry, Industrial and Domestic 
Structural Qualities * STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 
Furnished in carbon, copper, Permaclad Sheets and Plates 
or alloy analyses Standard and special qualities available COAL CHEMICALS 
A. W. Dynalloy (High Strength Plates) in desired finishes Coke Oven Gas « Crude Coal Tar « Am- 
: monium Sulphate ¢ Industrial Benzol, 
: HOT ROLLED SHEETS "A.W. CUT NAILS Toluol, Xylol « Motor Benzol « Crude Sol- 
Special qualities in carbon, copper, Reading Brand vent Naphtha « Crude Naphthalene « 
or alloy analyses Black, Quenched and Tempered, Crude Tar Bases « Sodium Phenolate «+ 
A.W. Dynalloy (High Strength Sheets) Galvanized Crude Light Oil Still Residue 





Conshohocken, Pa. 
[VY ROCK, PA. «-SWEDELAND, PA. - DOVER, N. J. « OXFORD, N. J. 
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Many “Blue Chip’ companies know that you get 
quality products, reasonably priced, when made by el 
AMWELD. They’re our customers. m 


Welding is our business — over a third of a century's f 
experience manufacturing circular products that range = ae 
from fractional horsepower motor shells to jet engine P 
components. m 


If your products require either fusion or resistance 
welding of ferrous or non-ferrous metals, send us your 
prints, specifications and quantities for prompt quotation. 


We'll be glad to send our illustrated catalog if you 
write our Product Development Division. 


/ AMERICAN WELDING & ; 


MANUFACTURING CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


110 DIETZ ROAD ° WARREN, OHIO b 
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FOCUS ON MACHINING—tTwo excerpts are 
presented in this issue from the second Air Force 
machinability report recently released by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. One explains how Dodge effected 
startling economies in the machining of cluster gear 
blanks for transmissions by a combination of cycle 
annealing of forgings, carbide tooling and new au- 
tomatic lathes. The other reviews findings of a dozen 
organizations investigating the machining of titanium 
and its alloys. In one of the milling tests, improve- 
ment of cutter life was effected by submerging the 
titanium test piece in a bath of dry ice and tri-ethyl- 
phophate which brought its temperature down to 
-100° F. Copies of the 196-page book, given over 
in the main to summaries of machining tests on com- 
monly used steels, are obtainable from Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Wood Ridge, N. J. —pp. 73-77 


FROM THE ROCK FOUNDRY— Casting of basalt 
and diabase rock has been taken up on a commer- 
cial scale in Poland and Czechoslovakia. Rock is 
melted in furnaces at about 2700 °F and poured 
into molds of sand or iron. Cooling time is usually 
24 hours, but will depend upon the size of the 
cast. The rock castings are reported as “in no way 
inferior to iron castings” (Foundryman, lay that 
pistol down!). One advantage of course is that 
they are electrically nonconductive and resistant to 
corrosion. Chief products are drain pipes, water 
pipes, tubs, fittings and other pipeline accessories 
for the chemical industries. Slabs for machinery 
baseplates also are being rock-cast, with basalt 
quarry waste the raw material. 


READING THE FINE PRINT—A lathe manv- 
facturer has released two new catalogs illustrating 
its entire line of precision lathes, drill presses, shap- 
ers, attachments and accessories. The publications 
measure 2%x1% inches in size, have 28 accordion- 


folded pages of illustrations and type and come 


without magnifying glasses. Developed for the pur- 
pose of enclosing with each item packed for ship- 
ment, no matter how small, the miniatures are much 
in demand as novelties. If you want to test your 
eyes, drop a line to South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind., and ask for cataloglets 5104 and 
5119. 


FACSIMILE WITH HEAT—Dry-process machine 
for making exact and permanent copies of original 
letters, forms, memos, invoices, charts, sketches or 
any other material which has been printed or writ- 
ten is now on the market under the tradename 
Thermo-Fax. As the name suggests it is a facsimile 
process involving heat. The unit uses a controlled 
beam of heat to copy black and white originals di- 
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rectly. An infrared light source sends rays through 
a heat-sensitive sheet to the original. Black ink on 
the original converts the rays into heat which acts 
on the sensitized sheet to reproduce the original. 
No preliminary or finishing operations; no nega- 
tives, chemicals, washing or drying; no fading of 
copies; entire operation in just 15 seconds. Write 
Magna-Crest Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
for more information. 


BUG IN A PIPE—To speed up “double-ending” 
operations on 30-foot pipe sections going into the 
1600-mile natural gas line from Texas to northern 
California, contractors are using an electric “bug”. 
Two of the 34-inch diameter pipe sections are placed 
on rails, the bug creeps down the inside under its 
own power to the joint where it forms a bridge and 
expands to bring the two pieces in line with an 
exact 3/32-inch spacing. Manual welders lay the 
first bead in the joint, the bug contracts and re- 
verses its tracks out of the pipe to permit hydraulic 
lifts to position the section for another manual weld. 
A third machine weld finishes the joint and the 
double-ended piece is ready for trucking to the 
job site. 


ENAMEL TO STOP CORROSION—=Black steel 
pipe used for degassing of molten aluminum alloy 
by chlorination takes a severe beating through wash- 
ing action of the alloy and action of the gas at 
elevated temperatures. Average life of one of these 
pipes has been something like 7-8 minutes. An 
enameling company went to work on the problem 
and after trying a wide assortment of cleaning, coat- 
ing, firing procedures perfected a technique which 
extended tube life to around 3 hours. Further im- 
provements appear likely but must take cognizance 
of the cost of coating. —p. 70 


SOOTHES LOCKED-IN STRESS—Cracks devel- 
oping in cone-shaped stampings of low-carbon steel 
after lengthy storage were traced to locked-in resi- 
dual stresses of sufficient magnitude to cause longi- 
tudinal splitting. The corrective was a stress relief 
heat treatment at 950° F for an hour, followed by 
slow cooling. This did not affect mechanical prop- 
erties and resulted in no distortion. —p. 88 


FAST REBUILD JOB—Modernization and mech- 
anization of a merchant bar and small structural 
rolling mill on the West Coast was accomplished in 
the amazing time of three weeks. Prefabrication, 
preassembly, testing and match-marking in the field 
in advance of the actual changeover proved to be a 
major timesaver. —p. 82 

—A.H.A. 
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IMPROVED ENAMELS 


Extend Life of Steel Chlorination Pipe 


Slip compositions and firing techniques modified to ease corrosion problem 
in black pipe used for fluxing and degassing aluminum alloys. Average life 
of 10 minutes is multiplied 15 to 25 times, within cost limits 


EVER since Hall and Heroult hit upon a feasible 
means of producing metallic aluminum, making pos- 
sible commercial production, the deterioration of vari- 
ous pieces of equipment made from iron or steel and 
used in handling the molten metal has been a costly 
problem. In spite of the myriad methods which have 
been developed and which are used to varying extents 
and with varying degrees of success for protecting 
iron and steel equipment against attack, the problem, 
and its cost, are nearly as great today as ever. 

The difficulty is at its most expensive peak when 
black steel pipe is used for fluxing and degassing 
molten aluminum alloy with chlorine gas. The de- 
gassing tube is not only subjected to the hunger of 
the alloy for iron and to a certain amount of erosion 
or “washing” action, but it is literally consumed by 
combustion supported by chlorine gas at elevated 
temperature. Possibly 10 minutes is maximum life, 
with 7 to 8 minutes an average. 

Assuming chlorination of 1000 pounds of alloy for 
10 to 15 minutes with an unprotected 6-foot length 
of 1-inch ID black steel pipe, the cost of the pipe 
alone will range from $.75 to $1.50 plus all costs of 
handling, cutting, threading, storage and disposal. 

Steel the Economical Material—Two ways to avoid 
the problem are: First, by not using chlorine gas; 
and second, by using materials for tools other than 
black steel pipe. In many cases it is possible to flux 
and degas with agents other than chlorine gas. How- 
ever, it it also generally conceded that chlorine does 
the best job and is almost a “must” when alloys must 
meei rigid specifications. Other materials for chlori- 
nating tubes are carbon, graphite, ceramic, quartz 
and gray cast iron, all of which resist attack better 
than uncoated steel pipe. To varying degrees, the 
first four all cost more than black steel pipe. They 
are uniformly susceptible to mechanical shock, par- 
ticularly if any type of coupling or elbow is involved. 
Thermal shock is also a factor. Gray cast iron, 
while embodying particularly good resistance to at- 
tack, especially if allowed to age and oxidize, is too 
heavy and unwieldy for many applications. 

About three years ago Reynolds Metals’ Listerhill, 
Ala., plant, approached Barrows Porcelain Enamel 
with the request that an attempt be made to develop 
and apply a protective ceramic which would lengthen 
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By L. E. DUBE, 
Superintendent of Casting Division 
Reynolds Metals Co.,Brookfield, Ill. 


and 


NORMAN STROMDAHL 


Sales Engineer 
Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., Cincinnati 


the life of black steel chlorination tubes. The action 
was motivated not only by the disproportionate cost 
of the chlorinating operation but also by the diffi- 
culty of buying pipe in sufficient quantity. 
Porcelain enameling normally involves the follow- 
ing procedure: Parts to be coated are fabricated 
from special steel with an analysis favorable to good 
porcelain enameling practice. These parts then are 


cleaned, usually by an eight-stage pickling process ~ 


consisting of a medium alkali wash, a mild alkali 
wash, a clear water rinse, an acid etch, a clear water 
rinse, a nickel flash (to improve bonding qualities), a 
neutralizing bath and a high-speed dry. Dirty and 
scaly metal is sometimes sandblasted, a considerably 
more expensive operation than pickling. 

Liquid enamel, called “slip,” is basically composed 
of clay, glass and oxides, plus other additions which 
determine special character. This in fine powder 
form is suspended in water and then sprayed, dipped 
or slushed on the metal. Moisture is removed from 
the applied coating in a drying oven, after which the 
dry coating is called “bisque.” Ware is then intro- 
duced into a furnace, where it is subjected to tem- 
peratures ranging from 1300° F to 1900° F, depend- 
ing on the base metal, the coating, and the result 
desired. \ 

General practice is to apply an initial or ground 
coat and fire it. This supplies the bond between the 
metal and one or several finish coats, each applied by 
the foregoing method. 

Savings Are Proved—Because of black steel pipe’s 
analysis not being conducive to good enameling prac- 
tice and its arriving from the mill lacquered and bad- 
ly scaled, various other types of iron and steel tubing 
were coated and field tested with the hope that even 
though their cost was higher they would take a much 
better coating, thus justifying the extra expense by 
virtue of longer life. None of these materials justi- 
fied its use, so it was decided that black steel pipe 
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should be the standard base material. At this time 
of initial testing, the maximum life achieved with 
any enamel coating on any base material was about 
50 minutes—five to seven times normal uncoated life 
and most encouraging, since the cost of the coated 
tubes was only about four times the cost of plain pipe. 

Barrows, however, felt that considerable further 
progress was possible. The next problem appeared to 
be that of better metal cleaning. According to all 
theory and most practice, sandblasting should give 
the most desirable working surface—enough better so 
that the appreciably greater cost would be warranted 
by proportionately better performance. Although 
thousands of lengths of pipe have been processed and 
used, delivering good average life, since the incep- 
tion of this technique, the superiority of sandblasting 


_over pickling is still a moot point. The finished sand- 


blasted pipe costs more and there is yet no conclusive 
proof that it performs much better. In the field, 
evaluation ofthe relative merits of the two methods 
of cleaning is difficult because of qualifying factors 
which are beyond the control of the testing plant. 
The material is, of course, subject to possible damage 
in transit as well as in-plant handling damage. 


Inside Coverage Was Problem—Coating the out- 
sides of the tubes presented no problem but getting 
the inside completely covered was somewhat more 
In the specific case of chlorination tubes 
it had been pretty definitely ascertained that the 
most severe and rapid attack worked from the in- 
side out in the portion of the tube below the flux 
level. Work was being done with 14-foot lengths of 
14-inch ID pipe at this time, each of which had an 
approximate 45-degree bend about 24 inches up, from 
the exhaust end. Pouring or pumping the slip 
through the tube proved to be too fast. The slip 


washed itself off. Slushing in a tank was likely to 
allow an air bubble in the center of the pipe, result- 
ing in no coating at all. 

Since thorough inspection of a straight length of 
pipe is difficult almost to the point of impossibility, 
inspection of a bent length is absolutely impossible. 
This meant that any method of coating the inside 
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Formed sections of black steel pipe are coated with 
liquid enamel “slip” by immersion in a vat, with 
inside surfaces covered by closing one end, filling 
the pipe with slip and then draining slowly. Rack 
of tubes in the background is ready for firing 





must be so thorough that the possibility of any un- 
coated surface was remote. The method now used is 
to close one end of the tube, fill it with slip and let 
it drain slowly. Subsequent performance in the field 
plus spot checking by cutting open at random indi- 
cate that this method achieves excellent coverage, 
limited, of course, by the analysis of the steel. 

Supporting various lengths and shapes during the 
firing process so as not to leave burning tool marks 
which expose bare metal to attack also presented 
problems, solutions to which were worked out satis- 
factorily by evolution. 

Pilot runs at this stage began delivering a con- 
sistent average life per tube of 120 minutes, a 12 to 
20-fold increase over the 7 to 10 minute life of un- 
coated pipe. This alone was a significant reduction 
of the cost of chlorination plus making additional 
savings possible on handling, storage and disposal of 
pipe. 

Average Life Is the Gage—In all fairness, it must 
be said that these tubes were not a cure-all. Certain 
chlorination installations, of a fixed nature, when the 
tube is not handled or subjected to other mechanical 
shock, possibly can be operated at a lower cost using 
material other than ceramic coated black steel pipe. 
By the same token, one magnesium foundry was 
breaking nonmetallic tubes to such an extent that 
full, usable life was never realized. The use of ceramic 
coated steel tubes, even though their potential life 
was not as long as that of the nonmetallic tube, re- 
sulted in a net savings because it was possible to get 
maximum use out of them. 

Thus, 120 minutes became accepted average life. 
Because of aforementioned limiting factors beyond 
control, such as difficulty in cleaning, improper metal 
analysis, difficulty of application, impossibility of in- 
spection and the possibility of damage to the finished 
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product, individual lengths perform erratically. Hence 
the emphasis on average performance. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that a better 
product delivering longer life can be produced—at a 
greater manufacturing cost and consequent higher 
price to the users. Because of the relatively rough 
treatment these tubes receive, however, it is debat- 
able whether increased potential life can be realized 
to warrant the higher price. 

Further Progress Possible—Within the last year 
extensive laboratory and field tests have been con- 
ducted and are still going on to evaluate a number of 
new coatings, designed to resist both corrosion and 
heat. The enamel coating previously described is a 
two-coat application designed primarily to resist cor- 
rosion. 

This coating is fired at 1550° to 1600° F, which tem- 
perature permits it to flow and fuse completely. 
Chlorination tubes are immersed in a bath ranging 
from 1250° to 1350° F over which the surface temper- 
ature could possibly reach 2000° F. Apparently the 
flow of the chlorine gas through the tube over the 
bath keeps the tube cool enough to prevent the ce- 
ramic coating from becoming plastic, but it is certain 
that the ceramic coating immersed under the flux line 
does become plastic at 1250° to 1350°F, allowing 
deterioration to proceed more rapidly and reducing 
life. 

The next step seemed, therefore, to be experimenta- 
tion with various coatings which would resist becom- 
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Here a rack of 16 tubes is being guided out of a 
gas-heated furnace onto overhead monorail after 
firing for 10 minutes at 1550 °F. They will be given 
a second application of a different type slip, then 
returned to the furnace for a second firing 


ing plastic at these 1250° F to 1350° F temperature 
and thus afford longer protection. Regular so-calleg 
high-temperature resistant enamels as such had been 
tried early in the program without success. They un. 
doubtedly could withstand the temperatures involved, 
but their resistance to abrasion and alloy “washing” 
was poor. In addition their fusing temperatures are 
so high that they are beyond the firing ranges of 


commercial enameling production equipment general. 


ly encountered. 

The approach had two objectives: To combine with 
the successful corrosion resistant coating various re- 
fractory materials to “beef up” its resistance to high 
temperature; or to try to alter the character of some 
heat resistant finish so that its corrosion resistance 
would be improved and its firing range would he 
lowered. 

Four finishes of the latter type were milled and ap- 
plied to four groups of three lengths each of 1-inch 
ID standard black steel pipe 7-feet long bent 45 de- 
grees about 2 feet up from the exhaust end. Each of 
these was tested in actual production work. By groups, 
their average lives were 402, 253, 127, and 170 min- 
utes, respectively. 

Obviously, Nos. 1 and 2 were by far the best perform- 
ers so it was decided to test further variations of these 
two, both of which were basically the same. The im- 
provement over 120 minutes average life, which had 
been standard, was startling, even sensational. A con- 
servative attitude was indicated, because both groups 
1 and 2 had been extremely well covered, whereas past 
experience indicated a quality coating on the base 
material could not always be anticipated with them. 


Besides, in using large quantities of tubes, in-plant . 


handling damage would always limit performance. 

In the next series of tests four variations of the 
heat resistant coatings just discussed were prepared 
and two variations of the original corrosion resistant 
finish with an addition to make it more refractory. 
Coatings were applied to 20 lengths with each finish. 
The results: 


Group No. Av. life, min. 
8 120 ~ ) Variations of 
11 148 § original coating 
12 160) 
13 224 | Variations of heat 
14 128 { resistant coatings 
15 96 


Coating Cost Is Important—The conclusion drawn 
from these results was that improvement of both 
finishes was possible. Superficially there would seem 
to be no question about which finish to use—group 
13, of course. But the decision was not that simple. 
Group 13 entailed the use of more expensive base 


enamel materials which were originally intended for 


use as a one-coat application. In order to get the 
No. 13 finish it was necessary to sandblast, coat and 
fire twice, or pickle, coat and fire three times. This 
altered the cost figure appreciably. All of the heat- 
resisting groups were more expensive to apply. i 
spite of this extra cost, some of them were not good 
performers. 


From the standpoint of (Please turn to Page 99) 
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Automatic lathe specially designed for carbide tool- 
ing to machine 190 transmission cluster gears an hour 


TWO new 75-hp lathes have replaced four old ma- 
chines and are producing 190 automatic transmission 
gear blanks per hour at Dodge Division of Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. Recognizing that economical metal 
removal is desirable in the production shop and that 
cost reduction depends heavily on increasing the rate 
of metal removal, the company is replacing older 
machines as soon as gains can be demonstrated. 

This case history is typical of the industry-wide 
improvements in machining brought about by an in- 
creasing awareness of the advantages of high-speed, 
high-power machines, carbide-tooled, and close con- 
trol of microstructure through cycle annealing. 

The two new 16 x 21-inch automatic lathes were 
specially designed for the job in co-operation with 
the tool builder. They were tested and run off at the 
builder's plant, but several minor problems had to 

be solved after the machines were put into production. 
Kennametal K3H, Wesson WM, or their equivalents, 
were found satisfactory tool materials. The only 
tool which gave trouble at first was slotting tool No. 
7 (see illustration). The problem was solved by 
tapering it 2 degrees on each side which gave it a 
shaving action and eliminated the breakage. For- 
tunately, the tapered groove was not objectionable. 

The countershaft gear blank is forged of AISI 4032, 


Cutting speeds range from 225 to 480 fpm at 500 
spindle rpm. Feeds are 0.014-inch per revolution in 
front, 0.011-inch in rear (top) 
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Loading and unloading time is held to 13 seconds, 
with assistance of a self-retracting coolant hood 


(arbide-Tooled Automatics Double Gear Blank Output 


hot-rolled, 1 13/16-inch diameter bar stock on 5-inch 
header, starting at 2050°F and finishing at 1825- 
1890° F. The air-cooled forgings are cycle annealed 
in a continuous gas-fired furnace in the following 
manner: Heat to 1725° F in 134 hour; hold at 1725- 
1750° F for 234 hours; drop to 1650° F for 30 min- 
utes; cool by air blast to 1300° F in 5 minutes; still 
air cool to 900° F; total time 414 hours. This treat- 
ment produces a continuously uniform microstructure 
of 75 per cent ferrite-25 per cent pearlite of 16- 
196 brinell. 

(The above and accompanying data, together with 
illustrations, are from the second Air Force machin- 
ability report, published by Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood 
Ridge, N. J., and concerned primarily with machining 
data on a wide variety of commonly used steels. Refer 
also to article beginning on next page.) 





COMPARISON OF MACHINING METHODS 


OLD WAY NEW WAY 
Production rate, pcs. per hour per machine 42 95 
Surface finish, microinches, rms........ 300 150 
Tool life, pes. DOF STING... wcccccccccece éec0 100 
Cutting time, secs. per pc. .........--. 75 25 
Floor to f100P, SOCK, 2... .cccccccccccsece 86 38 

Structure, AISI 4032 ........ccccccceee wae 75% ferrite 

25% pearlite 

Cutting speed range, (fpm).........-+++- 48-102 225-480 

Feeds, slide, arm (inches per rev.)..... 0.012—0.009 0.014-0.011 

500 


Spindle PPM... cc ccccccccccsccccvccsecs 
ND ce bb.ceed do td cava we sodbt teas ceene 
Power, peak load, KW .......-+eee+e0% 
TOONS oor cccscescsvccccvcccesesoccecese 


106 
both soluble oil, 30:1 
37 


high-speed carbide 





Photomacrograph of gear blank forging showing 

uniform flow lines. Microstructure reveals 75 per 

cent blocky ferrite and 25 per cent fine pearlite in 
the AISI 4032 steel 











CONCLUDING section of the second monumental Air Force machinability 
report just published by Curtiss-Wright Corp. deals with machining of 
titanium alloys. Companies supplying information which is largely of a 
preliminary nature include: Campbell Machine Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co.; Douglas Aircraft Co., General Electric Co., Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Metcut Research Associates, New York 
University, North American Aviation Inc., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
Rem-Cru Titanium Inc., Titanium Metals Corp., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. and Wyman-Gordon Co. The report itself, in 
the form of a 196-page book, is devoted principally to the machining of 
a wide variety of commonly used steels. Future reports are planned on 
the research program which was initiated in 1948, with additional work on 
the machining of high-temperature alloys and titanium already under way. 











Research has been broadened to include grinding. 

















Above—Cleaning up the cast titanium ingot prior to 
forging is one of the toughest jobs. Note the non- 
curling chip, typical of titanium alloys 





PURE titanium is comparatively soft and weak, as 
well as being extremely difficult to refine. Commer. 
cially-pure titanium contains enough impurities to 
alloy the material considerably with an attendant 
improvement in mechanical properties. Metallurgists 
have been trying various alloy combinations to de 
velop high-strength materials. The ones currently 
in use contain chromium and iron, or chromium 
and aluminum, manganese and aluminum, or man- 
ganese alone. 

Titanium’s properties are of tremendous importance 
to the aircraft industry (high strength, light weight, 
high endurance limit, corrosion and heat resistance), 
and most of its experimental applications are in this 
field. Among the metal .extensively used in the air. 
craft industry, the austenitic stainless steels come 
the closest to titanium in giving an approximate con- 
cept of how the new material machines. 

Reports from several of the aircraft builders give 


Experimental piston of titanium alloy has been 

forged and heat treated (left), then machined, stress 

relieved and given service test (right). Alloy at room 
temperature shows 150,000 psi ultimate tensile 
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Discouraging results in certain machining operations only 
point up need for more complete knowledge of proper fool 
materials, design, feeds and speeds to overcome early fool 








breakage and metal pickup 
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this impression. Tests show that titanium is consider- 
ably more difficult to machine than stainless steel, 
and that it would better be classified in the range with 
the less familiar high-temperature jet-engine alloys. 
In fact, comparing titanium with stainless steel is 
justifiable only in that both alloys are highly work- 
hardenable and cut with a tough, stringy chip. To 
this extent, the comparison serves as a starting point 
for new users of titanium alloys. 

Billet Surfaces Poor—One of the important proces- 
sing operations on titanium is the lathe cleanup of 
billets prior to all forging and rolling operations. The 
surface condition of these billets is poor because of 
casting pits, slag inclusions, hard particles, and con- 
taminated alloy. These surface defects must be re- 
moved before billets are processed to avoid distribut- 
ing the contamination throughout the finished prod- 
uct and to prevent damage to forging and rolling 
tools. 

Some improvement to the surface can be effected by 
sand or shot blasting, and by etching as much as 
0.008 to 0.012-inch if necessary. Some of the worst 
defects are removed by scarfing or snagging. 

Other machining operations, although basically 


- similar to turning, are vastly more complicated. Com- 


parative test findings on milling, drilling and all the 


Connecting rod, as forged and after machining, is 
approximately 12 inches long and of an alloy slight- 
ly stronger than the piston. Photos of piston and 
rod courtesy of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


achines Like Jet-Engine Alloys 


others immediately introduce an array of additional 
variables. Factors such as cutter diameter, number 
of teeth or flutes and helix angle, to mention a few, 
make the analysis more difficult. Comparative in- 
formation may be misleading, therefore, unless tests 
are conducted under identical conditions with all vari- 
ables controlled. 

Data Not Conclusive—The presently available data 
on milling and drilling are all of a preliminary trial 
nature to uncover the best course to follow in more 
detailed test work. A few isolated findings are given. 
In general, it can be said that titanium alloys can 
be machined fairly satisfactorily at speeds in the 
vicinity of 70 fpm. 

One company’s experiments in milling are interest- 
ing. It was found that 18-4-2 high-speed steels are 
about the best of the steel tool materials and cast 
alloy cobalt-chromium tools superior to carbides. One 
trouble in carbide milling is that carbide sections tend 
to flake off due to combined effects of intermittent 
cutting and the welding of chips to the tool face. 
Axial-flow compressor blades are being made from 
Ti-150A as a possible substitute for AISI 410 stain- 
less steel. Data on this operation are presented in 
the following summary: 

With Tantung side and end mills operating at 
about 90 fpm (4-inch diameter, 75 rpm), tool life is 
about 150 pieces per cutter grind. With Vasco Su- 
preme (18-4-1) high-speed steel end mills, the ends 
of 14%, x 1%-inch bars are milled square to length 
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Good threads are chased in a 5 per cent chromium 
3 per cent aluminum alloy of titanium using a single- 
point carbide threading tool 





Carbide-tipped end mill, cutting at 46 fpm, with 
0.008-inch feed per tooth, cut well for a short time, 
then broke down rapidly under extreme heat 





at about 50 fpm (21-inch cutter diameter, 92 rpm) 
with a 4%-inch depth of cut and 1 inch per minute 
table feed. Tool life is about 120 pieces between 
grinds (about 25 cubic inches metal removal). 

Maximum Coolant Needed — Reports on sawing 
titanium vary from “difficult” to “almost impossible.” 
Band sawing seems to be out; the Motch & Merry- 
weather saw seems to work with fair success; and 
certain types of hacksaws give promise. Abrasive 
sawing is the best bet at the moment, however, pro- 
vided, proper equipment is used. 

In abrasive sawing titanium, it is impossible to 
plunge straight through a large piece. The wheel 
must cut successive overlapping shallow scallops, 
keeping the area of wheel contact as small as possible 
at all times and giving the coolant the maximum ac- 
cess. If possible, the work should be slowly rotated 
or indexed so the wheel can cut toward the center 
and never have to cut more than halfway through. 
Machines having a wheelhead capable of oscillating as 
well as plunging motion are ideal. Titanium’s poor 
heat conductivity requires the maximum flow of 
coolant if heat cracking is to be avoided. The ten- 
dency to clog wheels also accentuates the importance 
of minimizing the wheel-work contact area. 

A soluble oil type coolant is available that kills 
the objectionable rubber-wheel odor. Seven-inch di- 
ameter titanium bars have been cut, rotating the 
work and oscillating the wheel, in 10 minutes (about 
14.2 seconds per square inch). A 1-inch bar is cut in 
4 seconds. 

Considerable promise is shown in the abrasive cut- 
ting of titanium at lower wheel speeds; 3000-4000 fpm 
instead of the usual 5000-6000 fpm has been tried with 
good results and at these speeds wheel wear is reduced 
appreciably. 

With hacksawing, constructive recommendations in- 
dicate an extremely coarse saw (two to four teeth 
per inch), slow speeds and heavy feeds. Ordinary fine- 
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toothed saws and conventional feeds result in extreme- 
ly small feeds-per-tooth. With titanium, this results 
in rapid work hardening which makes further cutting 
extremely difficult. 

Hold That Feed! — All machining operations on 
titanium alloys require the observance of this rule: 
Because of the rapid and extreme work-hardening 
tendency, do not disengage feed while tool is in mov- 
ing contact with work. This is particularly true in 


drilling. For the same reason, pilot holes are “out”. 


and the enlarging of holes is to be avoided. Poor 
thermal conductivity and a strong pickup or welding 
tendency are two more properties of titanium which 
require special techniques, and the tough, noncurling 
type of chip further complicates the picture in drilling 
and tapping because of space restrictions. 

Eccentric drilling, using high-cobalt drills with 
notched lips, slow speeds and about double the feed 
common with steels offers promise of giving improved 
results. (Next smaller size drill, point ground off 
center, runs out, drilling a larger hole.) This mini- 
mizes rubbing and reduces pickup and heating ten- 
dencies. 

The notched lip idea in drilling when carried over to 
tapping results in use of staggered-tooth taps which 
also tend to break up chips. Use of a 60 per cent 
thread and a tapping speed of 12-15 fpm are also rec- 
ommended. 


Turning with Carbides—Extensive preliminary tests 
on the 5 per cent chromium, 3 per cent aluminum 
alloy have been made by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Selected data on the development of turning and mill- 
ing techniques are included here. Turning tests were 
run with carbides of several makes, cast alloy ma- 
terials and high-speed steel. Of the carbide tool tests, 
the information on Kennametal is the most complete 
but its inclusion is not intended to imply any exclusive 
preference. 

Lockheed’s tool-life technique is to cut a predeter- 
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Side-milling cutters of the carbide inserted-tooth 
type (upper) and the high-speed steel type (lower) 
were operated on titanium at 30 fpm. Neither tool 
was able to cut more than 2 sq in. of machined 
surface without complete edge breakdown as shown 


mined quantity of metal (measured in square inches 
of machined surface) with each tool under identical 
conditions, then study the wearland or extent of 
.breakdown. The four initial tests were made using 
afeed of 0.010-inch per revolution, a depth of cut of 
0.080-inch, and 35 fpm cutting speed. Oil was used 
as a cutting fluid and 55 sq in. of surface were ma- 
chined. 

K3H, a steel-cutting grade; K6, a hard, cast iron 
grade; K2S, a cast-steel grade, and KM, a general- 
purpose grade were tried. Both the K6 and K2S tools 
performed successfully, exhibiting practically no wear 
for the 55 sq in. cut. K3H showed medium tool wear, 
considered as excessive; the KM tool wore about the 


- Same. 


On the strength of these findings, K6 was tried 
again, this time at 0.020-inch per revolution feed, 
0.060-inch depth of cut and 100 fpm cutting speed. 
The tool was permitted to cut 95 sq in. of surface in 
which time the tool was observed to have cratered 
badly. ‘ 

A finishing cut then was made, again using K6 
carbide. Feed was set back at 0.010-inch per revolu- 
tion and depth of cut was made shallow, only 0.0025- 
inch, Speed, however, was increased slightly to 120 
fpm, 140 sq in. of surface was machined. Wear was 
slight and results were considered satisfactory. Finish 
in all tests but the heavy feed run was good, about 
100 microinches. 

Tools Dull Quickly—Milling tests were performed 
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on a Kearney & Trecker No. 2 horizontal milling ma- 
chine, using both carbide and high-speed steel cutters. 
Cutting speeds from 20 to 720 fpm and feeds from 
0.004 to 0.016-ineh per tooth were tried and cutter 
wear observed closely. 

With a 4-inch diameter, four-tooth KM carbide- 
tipped endmill having 6 degree negative axial rake and 
approximately 6 degree positive radial rake and a 
6% degree clearance angle, tests were run under 
various conditions. At 21 fpm, cuts were taken at 
0.006 and 0.008-inch feed per tooth using lard oil. 
In both cases the tool dulled rather quickly. A later 
test was run with the same cutter on titanium, using 
no cutting fluid, at 46 fpm and 0.008-inch feed 
per tooth. In this case, the tool cut well for a short 
time, followed by extreme heating and rapid break- 
down. 

High-speed steel side-milling cutters, plain and 
chromium plated, also were tried, at speeds from 27 
to 31 fpm and feeds of 0.004-0.005-inch per tooth with 
poor results. The chromium-plated tool broke down 
quickly while the plain cutter having a slightly lower 
radial rake and less axial rake lasted for 2 sq in. be- 
fore losing its edge. Two of these cutters are shown 
in illustrations at the left. 

Tests then were performed with a 6-inch diameter, 
six-tooth Carboloy-tipped side milling cutter having 
21% degree negative radial rake and 6 degree negative 
axial rake. The titanium test piece was submerged in 
a bath of dry ice and tri-ethyl-phosphate resulting in 
a temperature of —100° F. With this setup, speeds 
from 31 to 60 fpm at feeds of 0.005 to 0.008-inch per 
tooth produced no tool wear. At 30 fpm and 0.016- 
inch per tooth, wear was slight. At 89 fpm and 0.013- 
inch per tooth wear was also slight. (In both cases, 
the finish was coarse.) Tests were also run at 118, 
151 and 195 fpm and feeds of 0.0045, 0.0015 and 0.008- 
inch per tooth, respectively, and the results were prog- 
ressively poorer. The setup for cooling is shown di- 
rectly below. 

























Submerging the titanium test piece in dry ice and 

tri-ethyl-phosphate, brought temperature down to 

—100 °F and lessened tool wear somewhat at lower 
speeds 











Research Uncovers Materials 
for Supersonic Engines, Missiles 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor 


IN THE DRIVE to increase thrust of turbojet and 
ramjet aircraft engines, the limiting factor has been 
the ability of metals to withstand high temperatures, 
specifically in the turbine type unit the buckets and 
disk of the turbine wheel, nozzle vanes and stator 
blades. An obvious answer is to devise means to cool 
these elements, either by air or liquid. Cooling accom- 
plishes the dual effect of permitting higher tempera- 
tures in the turbine and at the same time the use of 
lower alloy material. Now, when there is talk of pro- 
gramming 250,000 engines a year, is the matter of 
conserving critical alloys particularly important. 

Four years ago the subject of turbine cooling was 
attacked by the NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory in Cleveland. Research experts there were fa- 
miliar with German work in the field and their first 
attempt was to use hollow blades or buckets, forcing 
cooling air through them. This took too much air, 
which must be bled from the engine’s compressor 
system. Next, metal inserts were brazed into the buck- 
ets to constrict the internal passage, and by 1949 the 
work had progressed toward improved types of in- 
ternal fins. Investigations of these years were of the 
static cascade type. 

Inner Tubes Brazed—The research then turned in 
1950 to the consideration of a series of small tubes 





This 956-blade, seven-stage, 87,000-hp compressor 

shoots the breeze to the 8x6-foot supersonic wind 

tunnel at NACA‘s Lewis laboratory. Casings are 
swung back to permit blading inspection 
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NACA technicians find improved means to 
cool turbine buckets and disks, indicating a 
95 per cent saving in strategic alloy require- 
ments. Time lag compensators, electromag- 
netic flowmeters, hot gas thermocouples, 
electronic computers are recent products of 
advanced studies in flight propulsion 


brazed to the inner surface of the bucket. These 
studies have continued and it was found possible to 
reduce the wall thickness of the blade and increase 
the number of tubes, to the point where cooling now 
appears to be a highly practical approach to improve- 
ment of efficiency, probably even more so than was 
indicated to visitors at the recent biennial inspection 
staged by the Lewis laboratory for several thousand 
representatives of government, industry and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Essentially what is being done is to bleed a few 
per cent of the air volume from the compressor, duct 
it through tubes in the tail cone to the hub of the 
turbine disk and through a labyrinth seal to passages 


in the disk, which is split so that air may cool it in- | 


ternally, and then to the individual turbine buckets 
which are brazed into the wheel in such a way that 
the air passes through the tubes (0.015-inch wall) 
brazed to the inside of each bucket. The latter is 
formed from tubing to the airfoil shape, instead of 





Interaction of twin-jet exhausts inclined toward the 

ground in simulation of takeoff conditions is under 

full-scale study here. An operator stands by with 
carbon dioxide extinguisher 
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CHANDLER METAL FASTER 
BUILD QUALITY IN EVERY 


Quality in the finished product depends upon 
the care exercised in the selection of its 










components . . « And no one produces finer metal 
fasteners than Chandler! All the metallurgical 
ge . knowledge and manufacturing skill of our 





company are concentrated upon one specialty— 
the production of uniformly high quality cold 
wrought metal fasteners. It pays to buy 

your fasteners from specialists. 
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Toolroom techniques are practiced in filling a wide 

variety of small-lot orders for turbine buckets and 

compressor blades. Here a craftsman observes a 
milling operation on a four-spindle duplicator 


being forged or cast as are conventional turbine 
buckets. 

The following tabulation shows the results of actual 
thermocouple readings on the effect of cooling air on 
blade temperatures at turbine speed of 8000 rpm: 


%of Air Volume Gas Temperature Blade temperature 
Admitted od “F 


None 1400 1400 
4 1400 1100 
3 1400 850 
5 1400 775 


Similar effects have been noted on turbine disk 
temperatures. For example, where the rim of the disk 
without cooling registered 1100 °F, with a split disk 
and air cooling the rim temperature dropped to as 
low as 550 °F. 

The obvious possibilities are greater engine load- 
ings, more power, reliability, and the use of low-alloy 
steels instead of super-alloys in disks and buckets. 
In fact, NACA technicians estimate that the cooled 
disk-blade arrangement would require only 3 per cent 
of the critical alloying elements—cobalt, chromium 


Engineers inspect the various stages of blades in 
the axial flow compressor section of a J-47 turbojet 
engine. As much as 5 tons of air a minute is pushed 

through the compressor to burners and turbine 


ie 


and tungsten—against 97 per cent required by the 
former solid alloy components. 

More Thrust with Afterburners—Concentrated re. 
search has been directed by the Lewis lab on the de. 
velopment of afterburners for turbojet engines. Super. 
sonic flight, it might be pointed out, has been possible 
only through the incorporation of afterburners jp 
these engines, since the amount of thrust required to 
sustain flight jumps sharply as speed passes through 
the sonic barrier. It might be possible to increase ep. 
gine size to provide this added thrust, but the at. 
tending drag and weight make this impractical, By 
inserting a burner system in the tail cone and pouring 
fuel through a proper system of flame spreaders and 
diffusers the push of the exhaust gases is amplified 
greatly and the necessary thrust is obtained. Hoy. 
ever, it brings many problems of integrating controls, 
cooling the shell and fuel nozzles, and the provision of 
automatically controlled “eyebrows” or dampers at 
the end of the tailpipe. As these are worked out by 
the NACA, determinations are compiled into reports 
distributed to engine builders, thus keeping the work 
of the laboratory entirely on a research plane, with 
no actual engine production as such. 

However, the NACA shops must fill large numbers 
of orders for special blade shapes to be tested under 
all conditions of simulated flight. These orders usually 
call for 6-100 blades each, made to precision dimen- 
sions and tolerances no more than 0.002-inch. Twist, 
taper and curvature are all variables that must he 
controlled accurately over the length of a blade, call- 
ing for a high degree of toolroom precision. 

Blade templates are six times actual blade siz. 
Duplication equipment is of several types, one of the 


latest being electronic in nature with the blade shape* 


being produced in metal foil attached to paper back- 
ing. An electronic tracer controls a milling machine 
which produces master brass patterns, these being 
transferred to another duplicating machine with an 
electronic tracer which shapes the actual blade. 

Electronics Improve Instruments — Instrument re- 
search at Lewis lab has been productive of a number 
of unique devices. One is a time lag compensator for 
use in connection with ‘thermocouple measurements 
of high temperatures. With this equipment the normal 
lag in a thermocouple reaching equilibrium is antici- 
pated so that temperature changes may be recorded 
instantaneously. Another innovation is an electro 
magnetic flowmeter based on the principle of a con- 
ductive liquid flowing through an electromagnetic 
field. It is used successfully in rocket research and 
while not yet suitable for measuring flow of hydro- 
carbons it may become so with the perfection of suit- 
able minor additives. 

One of the largest, most active and most secret of 
the facilities in the $100 million Lewis lab is the 
materials and stresses division. Here the principal 
programs are aimed at improving fundamental know! 
edge of why materials fail. Particular attention is 
being paid at the moment to the influence of the na- 
ture of surfaces on creep failures, specificaHy the ef- 
fects of submicroscopic cracks. Studies with single 
crystals coated with a film of silver suggest that 
cracks actually may follow a pattern of proceeding 
along the lines of greatest “atomic population.” 
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PRODUCT 


IMPROVES PRODUCT 
AND LOWERS COST 


OLE Co. 1953 


WELDED DESIGN ALWAYS 








Fig. 1—Original Design of wire straighten- 
ing machine for the A. H. Nilson Company, 


Bridgeport 


cleaning and finish- 


Connecticut. Required con- 


, 





siderable machining, 
ing prior to painting. 






15% less. Has 
. better selling 


appeal. Tests show base has greater rigid- 
ity than in original construction. 


Fig. 2—Welded Design costs 
improved appearance. . 
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NEW LINCOLN PLANT CREATED BY INCENTIVE-INSPIRED CO-ACTION 
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ite on your letterhead to Dept. 611, 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OHIO 


CLEVELAND 17, 


Machine Design Sheets are available to designers and engineers. Simply wr 
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BAR MILL REBUILT 


PREFABRICATION and good planning enabled 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. to complete 
modernization and mechanization of a rolling mill 
without a long shutdown during a period of peak 
production. Initial planning for this major project 
was made months ago after market surveys indicated 
the need for increased production of merchant bars 
and structurals rolled on the 16—12-inch mill in 
the company’s Los Angeles plant. 

Within three weeks after the actual shutdown, the 
mill received its first billets and resumed production 
while final adjustments were made and miscellaneous 
small equipment installed. A new billet-heating fur- 
nace, mechanical transfer tables and a new 240-foot 
cooling bed, all contribute to the expanded range on 
this mill which now rolls up to 3-inch rounds, 6 x 1- 
inch flats, 4-inch I-beams, 5-inch channels and 4 x 
4 x 34-inch angles. 

First unit of the expansion to be completed was 
a billet-heating furnace of larger capacity and ad- 
vanced design. This was accomplished without dis- 
rupting the old furnace which continued to function 
until the shutdown. 

Prefabrication Saves Time—Mechanical transfer 
system, designed and built by Bethlehem Pacific’s 
S. San Francisco plant, was assembled, mechanically 
tested and match-marked in the field several weeks 


in Three Weeks 


before the mill shutdown. The mechanical cooling bed — 
was given a similar treatment at the eastern plant | 
where it was manufactured. 

On arrival, the nearly 500 tons of parts were 
gathered and stored in proper erection sequence, ready 
for installation. To handle this cataloging, a special © 
group classified as a construction warehouse control © 
unit was set up. ; 

Efficiency of this unit was also reflected in electri- © 
cal portion of the mill modernization. In order to con- 
tribute to the shortening of the downtime, the elec- ~ 
trical contractor made extensive use of prefabrication. 
Approximately 90 per cent of all conduit runs were — 
made up in the field and later placed by overhead — 
crane. Galleries and operating pulpits were also pre- 
fabricated and stored against an installation sequence, 
Delivery timing of electrical components was in- 
tegrated into the installation schedule so tightly that | 
equipment moved directly into final location im- 
mediately on delivery with some vendors using air | 
freight to meet deadlines. 

No Waste Motion—Actual shutdown took place on 


Mechanical transfer system is preassembled in the 

field to reduce mill downtime. All parts were match 

marked and the entire unit test operated before 

disassembling for later installation on its permanent 
foundation 

















10-TON, 29’-1%2" SPAN 
O. H. FLOOR CHARGER 


DESIGNERS « MANUFACTURERS ¢ CONTRACTORS 
BLOOMING MILLS e PLATE MILLS « STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES » CHARGING MACHINES 


INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES e SOAKING PIT CRANES ° 


ELECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION e LADLE CRANES 


STEAM HAMMERS e STEAM:HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


ALLIANGE, OHIO pittssurcu—1420 OLIVER BUILDING | 








IHustrated is a Morgan 10-Ton High Visibility Floor 
Charger with hydraulic hoist and box clamp. 

By using a hydraulic hoist, the large hoist motor 
with its reduction unit usually used, is eliminated, 
thus providing maximum visibility for the operator. 

A hydraulically operated head at end of peel clamps 
the box head so the box will not “flop around” when 
turned. ) 

Four (4) take-up reels for handling the motor leads 
are provided, thus eliminating twenty (20) conductor 
angles on the bridge. 

Trolley is carried on four (4) top running wheels 
with two (2) kick-up wheels. The two rear upper and 
kick-up wheels are spring suspended for absorbing 
shocks when picking up loaded boxes. 














Exide -lronclad 


BATTERIES 


ARE YOUR BEST 
POWER BUY — 
AT ANY PRICE 


They ASSURE high maneuverability of trucks 
...rapid, accurate handling of material... 
PROVIDE uniform rate of material handling 
with no unscheduled down time. SHOW lowest 
costs of operation, maintenance, repair, depre- 
ciation ... inherently safe. Call in an Exide 
representative, and let him prove these facts. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide-Ironclad” Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 


POWER BUY © 
Ae 
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the second turn Saturday and by 7 a.m. Sunday 
several hundred men representing contractors and 
many trades were swarming over the area. In the 
first 22 hours about 400 tons of equipment were re- 
moved and classified for later sorting into usable 
or scrap material. Additional tons of earth and old 
foundations were also removed. In the course of this 
removal, several “lost” foundations, buried tomb- 
stones of mill changes and relocations, long forgot- 
ten were uncovered,and removed. These discoveries 
disrupted planned schedules. 

At the same time, portions of the new equipment 
were being placed on foundations that had been in- 
. Stalled beneath the old cooling bed while it was still 
in operation. It became a common sight to see the 
overhead crane bring in a new section, set it on its 
foundation and return with some of the old parts 
to be taken to the classification area by the same 
trucks that brought the new. This was interspersed 
with the delivery of concrete for additional founda- 
tions being formed up as fast as excavation permitted. 

Prefabricated wire ways and conduit were frequent- 
ly placed and formed over simultaneously. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 feet of conduit of various sizes was 
- placed in one single 414-hour period by following 
this method. In some instances this work was so 
rapid that wire was being pulled through the con- 
duit as the concrete was being poured. 

Busy Place—In the initial 22-hour demolition 
period, over 2500 man hours were expended in an 
area 60 feet wide by 500 feet long. In the course of 
the total project, over a thousand cubic yards of 
imbedded, reinforced concrete foundations were re- 
moved, nearly 2000 cubic yards of new concrete 
poured and about 1000.tons of machinery installed or 
relocated. 

New billet-heating furnace is of the oil or gas-fired, 
two-zone type, and has a normal capacity of 60 
tons per hour. It is top fired in both primary and 
secondary zones. Using zone firing, the furnace can 
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View of the rebuilt 12-inch mill showing five bars 
rolled simultaneously. Mechanical transfer system 
being preassembled in other photo is in foreground 


be operated efficiently at varying tonnages. Auto- 
matic combustion controls maintain the correct tem- 
peratures within the furnace and correct fuel/air ratio 
in each zone. Heated billets are pushed out of the 
furnace through a side discharge door directly onto 
a mechanical run-out table which delivers them to 
the 16-inch roughing mill. 

This mill was completely rebuilt and equipped with 
a new mechanical tilting table to eliminate manual 
transfer of the billet during its several passes through 
the mill. This company designed and built transfer 
mechanism permits the handlings of heavier billets. 


Welded Ship Failure Out 


After years of studying the steel from those few 
welded ships that failed in the last war, it seems 
justified to conclude that the danger of ship failures 
through “brittle fracture” of the steel will nearly 
vanish with the proper use of steel made to recently 
announced specifications, in the opinion of Samuel 
Epstein, research engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co. Mr. 
Epstein stated his views in a technical paper before 
a regional technical meeting of American Iron & 
Steel Institute in Philadelphia. 

He said that ships operating in cold waters were 
found to be much more susccptible to brittle fracture 
or sudden snapping of the steel than those operating 
in warm waters. It was also found that the only con- 
dition under which brittle fracture of steel ship plates 
can occur is that of severe “notching.” Recently steels 
have been developed, to specifications of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, with a high resistance to 
this condition. Use of the newly specified series of 
steels along with improvements in ship design and 
workmanship, has been successful in providing plates 
of sufficient notch resistance, which should meet any 
requirements that may be encountered in ships. 





Complete Your 
Union Drawn 
“Pocket Library” 
Now! 


Here are all six 
of the popular 
pocket-sized 
Union Drawn 
booklets. They’re 
packed with quick 
facts .. . informa- 
tive . . . interest- 
ing. Write for 
your free copies. 

















or Top Production 


with Union Drawn’s Better-Than-Ever 


MACHINABILITY 


COOLING COMPLETED. Set-ups done. Next 
—PRODUCTION AND MORE PRODUCTION. 
Get those parts out—on schedule. 


So, load Union Cold Finished Steel Bars. 
Watch spindles whirl, tools bite deep, 
cutting oils gush steadily and finished parts 
thump a tattoo into pans. 


That takes MACHINABILITY—the Union 
Drawn kind that’s uniform throughout bar 
after bar and shipment after shipment. 


Better’ and better steel MACHINABILITY has 
been the 60-year goal at Union Drawn. 
Today, no one knows more about steel 
machining than the men who make Union 
Cold Finished Bars. Year after year, every 
new bit of knowledge is translated into 
improved steelmaking and finishing. 


This "X” Steel May Boost 
Production Even Further 


Are your parts and equipment 
such that you can use higher 
speeds and longer tool life? 
Then it will pay you to investi- 
gate Union Drawn’s extra fast 
machining Bessemer Screw 
Steel, B-1113X. Your Union 
4 Drawn Field Man will be 
glad to tell you all about it. 
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Because of such intense concentration on 
one single goal, today’s Union Cold Finished 
Steels allow you top ratings on feeds and 
speeds ... longer tool life with fewer grinds 
... freedom from abrasive elements... 
smooth, bright machined surfaces . . . high 


production ... low unit cost. 


Need help on any machining or change-over 
problem? ‘“MACHINABILITY Headquarters” 
can help you there, too. Union Drawn Field 
Representatives have prompt solutions to 
most production problems. They’re ready for 


consultation any time you are. Just write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Union Drawn Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


fh 
REPUBLIC 
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To examine defects, rings are cut at '%-inch intervals. Examination of etched rings 
reveal that cracks originated at or near the inside surface 


By VINCENT DE PIERRE 
and 
HAROLD BERNSTEIN 
Metallurgists 
U. S. Naval Gun Factory 
Washington 


Practical Heat Treatment 
Stress Relieves Stampings 


DISCOVERY of cracks in a number of one-piece 

steel stampings, from a lot which had been in storage 

for some time, initiated an investigation into the® 
cause of failure. The stampings, in the form of right 7 
cones, 18 inches high with a 16-inch diameter base, 
were manufactured from low carbon sheet steel, 7/32- 

inch thick. Chemical analyses of three cones, select- 

ed at random are given in Table I. 





Cones Magnafluxed—The cracks were first noticed 
on the exterior surfaces. “To determine the extent of 
the defective condition, the cones were magnetized & 
and dusted with Magnaflux powder. The powder ac- | 
cumulations located the defects, all of which ran in the 
longitudinal direction. To examine the defects fur- 
ther, rings were cut at 14-inch intervals, starting at 
the apex of the cone. The rings were etched in 1:1) 
hydrochloric acid at 170°F for 30-minutes. Exam-% 
ination of the etched rings revealed that the cracks’ 
originated at or near the inside surface. 7 

Above—Two cones after Magnaflux test. Powder Additional rings were cut from sound material. 
accumulations locate the defects, all of which run After measuring the outside diameter, the rings were 7 
in the longitudinal direction slotted and the diameters measured again. In every 

case, an increase in diameter was noted, indicating 

Below—Microstructure at 100X; Left to right, as re- the presence of residual stresses. Typical measure- 


ceived, after one hour at 950°F, after one hour ments are listed in Table II. . a 
at 1150°F Direction of the change in diameter indicated the 











- MAN-AU-TROL 
Boosts Diesel Wheel 
Production 200% 


The greater use of Diesel-Electric power in freight and 
passenger service has placed an exceptionally heavy demand 
on the shops for Diesel wheels. This demand must be ful- 
filled without delay because Diesel motive power is too 
costly to be ‘held out of service for wheels. Availability of 
this equipment must be kept high for greatest economy. 
Here is the way the Boston and Maine Railroad solved this 
problem. A Bullard 54” Man-Au-Trol Vertical Turret Lathe 
was installed in the North Billerica, Massachusetts, shops. 
This machine has tripled the production and improved the 
accuracy of boring and turning Diesel locomotive wheels 
over the previous 54° Bullard Vertical Turret Lathe. 








The accuracy of this class of work cannot be matched by 
manual operation. Tool wear is even compensated for by 
manual micrometer adjustments of Man-Au-Trol detector 
switches. 


You should know all about the Bullard Man-Au-Trol 
to appreciate all it can do to lower unit costs and “pep- 
up” machining schedules. Write for information today. 
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FE BULLARD COMPANY — 











VICKER'S HARDNESS 


AS REC'D 600°F 700°F 
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800°F 900°F I000°F II00°F I200°F I300°F 
_ STRESS RELIEF TEMPERATURE 








Results of Vickers hardness test plotted on two speci- 

mens for each temperature. Loss of hardness is 

small up to 950°F, but above this temperature there 

is a marked drop in hardness, which then holds 
constant over balance of range 








Test ring used for stress relief investigation 


type of residual stress locked up in the cone; tension 
on the inside and compression on the outside. 
Metal Cold Worked—Examination of the micro- 
structure revealed considerable grain distortion, indi- 
cating that the metal had been severely cold worked. 
The cold work had invested the structure with resid- 








TABLE I 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF CONES 
Cc Si s P Mn Ni Cr Cu Vv Mo Al 
.07 01 .037 4.017 +.30 ##jNone None .02 None .01_ .002 
-06 -O1 -028 -020 -28 None None -05 None -01 -015 
-06 .01 .032 .019 .28 None None .05 None  .01_ .016 
TABLE Ii 


TYPICAL CONE MEASUREMENTS 


Before Slotting After Slotting Change 
11.924 inches 11.976 inches + 0.052 
11.219 inches 11.304 inches + 0.085 
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Per cent stress relief plotted against initial strain, 
Curves demonstrate the influence of initial strain 
upon effectiveness of stress relieving temperature 


ual stresses of sufficient magnitude to cause split 
over a period of time. 

To salvage the sound cones in the lot, which 
sumably retained high residual stresses, a heat 
ment was needed to relieve the stresses. Since 
compression test was required of the cones, it 
necessary that the heat treatment have no dele 
ous effect on mechanical properties. The effect 
heat treatment upon hardness was first dete 

Half-inch squares of the cone material were trea’ 
for 1 hour at temperatures ranging from 600 
1300°F. The loss of hardness was small up to 950° 
but above this temperature there was a marked 
in hardness, which then held constant over the 
ance of the range. Examination of the micros 
ture showed little change at 950°F, but definite e 
dence of recrystallization after treatment at 1150° 

Heat Treatment Tested—Effect of heat treatm 
upon residual stresses was then determined. T 
rings of cone material were adapted as follows: 

1. Arcs were cut out. 

2. Two steel right angles were bolted on the out- 

side of the ring, flush with the cut edge. 

3. An alloy steel stud was placed through over- 
size holes in the upright legs of the angles, 
and nuts were attached to each end of the 
stud. 

The ring was stressed by tightening the nuts, 
which reduced the diameter and induced strains like 
those originally encountered in the cones. Diameter 
of the ring was measured before and after loading. 
The ring was then heat treated for 1 hour at tem- 
perature and air cooled; the nuts were loosened an 
the diameter measured again. From these measure 
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He’s your MGM . eo e one of the skilled men at Bristol Brass who design 
and make dies to your specifications, when you order Bristol Brass sheet, rod, or wire. He’s 
the “anchor man” on your Bristol Brass team ... and he will serve your interests just as 
faithfully and well as the best man in your own organization. The Bristol Brass Corpora- 
tion, since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


“Bristol-Fashion’ means Brass at its Best 
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BIRDSBORO BLOOMING MILLS 


wmHOD—O 


}O 


" 
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If this is your Problem— Mass production of high quality stainless, high speed, automobile and 
special purpose alloy steels with minimum labor costs. 


Here is the Solution— This 2-high, rapid reversing 26-in. bloomiig mill with fast screw- 


down and rapid manipulation, operated by two men. 


@ Birdsboro’s engineering facilities make pos- 
sible the design and construction of “custom- 
built” blooming mills which, today, are helping 
many manufacturers catch up with the demand 
for all types of durable goods. 


Let our engineers go to work with yours in Bs 

the planning stage and, in this way, come — 
up with a practical solution that will speed vst 
production as well as hold déwn operating and sees 

maintenance costs. 


BH IRD cH [} RO Bmosbono, Pa 


" STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, "==" 


Birdsboro, Penna. 
Dasigiers and “Builders of: 
Steel Mill Machinery © Crushing Machinery ¢ Rolls | 
Hydravie: Premes ° agi Mocssary ° Steel bastings 
MM 19-51 fe S 
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ments, the initial diametral strain and 
the percent stress relief were calcu- 


lated: 


Diametral Strain (inches/inch) = 
Original Diameter—Stressed Diameter 





Original Diameter 


% Stress Relief = 
Original Diameter—Final Diameter x 100 





Original Diameter—Stressed Diameter 


Percent stress relief was plotted 
against initial strain for three temper- 
atures, 700°, 900° and 9£&0° F. The 
curves demonstrate the influence of 
initial strain upon the effectiveness 
of stress relieving temperature. At 
9f0°F, for example, 99 per cent re- 
lief was obtained at a strain level 
of 0.036-inch per inch. Less relief 
was obtained at lower temperatures. 

Strains Predicted—To get a clearer 
picture of the magnitude of the in- 
duced strains, the yield point of the 
material, in terms of diametral strain, 
was determined. It was found to be 
approximately 0.070-inch per inch 
diametral strain. Thus it was possible 
to predict that strains near the yield 
point of the cone material would be 
completely relieved by a heat treat- 
ment of 1 hour at 9E0°F. 

The strength test required that a 
§-inch frustum section from the base 
of the cones withstand a load of 175,- 
100 pounds, with a maximum deflec- 
tion of 0.0200-inch. Accordingly, test 
sections were cut from one cone 
treated at 950°F, and from one cone 
treated at 1150°F. The specimens 
were compressed between two hard- 
ened ground plates. Deflection meas- 
urements were obtained from indi- 
cator dials. The test specimen treated 
“at 950°F exhibited an average de- 
flection of 0.0100-inch at the pre- 
scribed load of 175,100 pounds and a 
yield point at 270,000 pounds. The 
test specimen treated at 1150°F ex- 
hibited a yield point at 141,500 
pounds, 

2000 Cones Processed—tTest results 

showed that cones made of low car- 
bon steel sheet, which contained resid- 
ual stresses from the manufacturing 
operations, could be effectively stress 
‘relieved without impairment of me- 
chanical properties by heat treat- 
ment at 950°F for 1 hour. This pro- 
cedure was successfully utilized in 
the shops for stress relieving 2000 
cones in a car-bottom gas-fired fur- 
nace equipped with automatic tem- 
perature control. 


The cones, in lots of 200, were 
stacked one high on the car-bottom, 
and loaded into the furnace cold. 
They were heated to temperature in 
T hours, held 1 hour at temperature 
and cooled to 100°F in 16 hours. 
One cone from each lot was tested 
for residual stresses and compressive 
strength. The results were in good 
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Simplify your special parts’ 
production problem with 
Cleveland’s 

Kaufman Process 


Have your unusual *fastener-type parts 
made to your specifications by extrusion 
forging. Cleveland’s Kaufman Process 
guarantees a tougher product, accurate 
in every dimensional detail— usually 
ready for use without machining. This 
method is faster, therefore more eco- 
nomical in most cases. The steel and 
heat treatment you specify are followed 


fastener” 
Opera {to “the letter”. 
ease #rOn0et ONG, 
sists oe 
Relieve your shop of this production 
problem. Have your quantity-run fastener- 
type specials made better and faster at 


Cleveland. Write for folder “Specials by 
Specialists.” 
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THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2917 East 79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 






ACCURACY... 


PRECISION ...OPERATING ECONOMY 


designed into the ali new 


Airco’s NEW No. 50 Travograph is a rugged, all-welded gas 
cutting machine. Its massive, long-lived design is engineered 
to give fingertip sensitivity to all production operations, 
Used as a basic tool for multi-torch shape cutting, squaring 
or beveling, its outstanding accuracy slashes reject loss and 
working costs to a minimum. 

Today’s most modern production tool, the rugged new 
Airco No. 50 Travograph precision-cuts steel—light plates, 
heavy slabs, billets, forgings—to close tolerances. Here are 
the reasons for its remarkable exactness . . . the “why” it 
guarantees faithful reproduction. 

1. All-welded construction provides a combination of 
ruggedness, resistance to vibration, and precision 
operation. 

2. Rigidity built into the torch-bearing pantograph 
arms enables the torch bar to support a uniform 
load of 500 Ibs! 

3. Perfectly-balanced when properly set on 16’ rails, 

4. Ball bearings in the hinge joints make it extremely 
smooth operating. 


Air REDUCTION 


AIRCO esc csah gu 7— Pm AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 


REPRESENTED sucmnemlY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions ,of: Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Dealers and Offices in Principal Cities 
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AIRCO NO.50 
TRAVOGRAPH 


GAS CUTTING MACHINE 


For greatest operating flexibility, the new No. 50 Travo- 
graph can be equipped with three distinctly different tracing 
devices—manual, magnetic, or the full-automatic “Electronic 
Bloodhound”. The “Electronic Bloodhound” needs only an 
outline drawing or silhouette to cut the most intricate shapes 
smoothly, sharply, quickly .., and with extreme accuracy. 

If your production line requires quantity flame shaping 
operations .. . and if close precision cutting would lower 
your finish-machining costs .. . it will pay you to investigate 
Airco’s new No. 50 Travograph. For complete information 
write your nearest Airco office for the new catalog just com- 
ing off the press. 








AIR REDUCTION... PIONE 
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’ — The No. 50 Travograph cuts circles up to 144” 








and any shape that 
does not exceed 92” x 144” on one side. Carriage speeds range from 2” to 35” per minute on 
the low side; 10” to 168” on the high side, permitting a wide cutting range and allowing high 
speed positioning over the work. 








— The Electronic Tracer assures faithful 
reproduction with extreme accuracy. An outline drawing or a paper 
SELF:S — This indi- cut-out, is easily prepared. Inside and outside square corners, obtuse 
vidual pantograph arm supports the and acute angles, long slim projections, narrow slots and intricate 
entire weight of the gas distribution contours—in any quantity—are all possible with this tracer. It 
equipment, and is guided by the tracer follows the outline automatically, and so accurately that in most 
bar, so that the manifold-torch rela- cases further machining is unnecessary. 
tionship remains constant. The useful 
load capacity of the tracer bar is greatly 
increased because it carries no gas 
equipment except torches. 





—A twist of the selector switch located on 
the remote control box at the “operator’s station” gives complete 
control of preheating gases and cutting oxygen. This operates one 
to eight torches, and assures a properly adjusted flame for repetitive 
cutting operations. This remote control is made possible by solenoid 
operated valves located on the manifold. 


DESIGNERS OF FLAME CUTTING MACHINES FOR EVERY 








PURPOSE 


HeS gears are 
EXTRA HEAVY FOR THE PITCH 


e@ Built of the finest materials by 
skilled craftsmen, Horsburgh & Scott gears are ac- 
curate and husky. “Steel muscled” for hard work... 
rims, arms and hubs are extra heavy for the pitch. 
Outside diameter, faces and ends of hubs are 
smooth finished to the correct size. Pitch line is ab- 
solutely concentric with the bore. Teeth are accur- 
ately cut with the correct amount of backlash for 
smooth operation. Bores and keyseats are accurate- 
ly and smoothly finished. They are built to stand 
the “gaff”. 


THE HORSBURGH & scott co. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVE. + CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S.A. — 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 49 
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agreement with those obtained in 
the laboratory. In addition, the base 
diameters were checked for distor. 
tion, which was found to be negligible, 


Industrial Gas from Lignite 

About 10.2 million cubic feet of 
potential industrial gas were produced 
from lignite during the 18th experi- 
mental run recently completed in the 
Bureau of Mines pilot plant at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. The test run was the 
longest to date and was voluntarily 
shut down after 947 hours of opera- 
tion. It used 438,415 pounds of lignite 
donated by six mining companies; io- 
cated in North Dakota and Sackat- 
chewan, Canada. The railroads pro- 
vided free transportation of the lig- 
nite to the plant. 

During the 18 test runs made at 
the plant since it began operating in 
1945, about 85 million cubic feet of 
gas have been produced. The gas 
which may provide a way to make 
greater use of the nation’s 355.7 bil- 
lion tons of recoverable lignite re- 
serves could be used in various indus. 
trial processes. During the gasifica- 
tion, lignite is fed into the top of an 
18-foot long circular retort made of 
chromium nickel alloy, heat is ap. 
plied to the retort, steam is intro 
duced with the lignite and water gas 
produced. Often called b!ue gas be: 
cause of the color of the flame, it 
is composed chiefly of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide. 


Nickel Kegs Get Special Handler 


EQUIPPING a 4000-pound ccpacity; 
fork truck made by Mercury Mfg. Coy 
Chicago, with a special ram type sus” 
pension arm has cut keg handling 
time at Whitehead Metal Product Co.'s 
Philadelphia plant by 75 per cent. 
Multiple stacking of kegs also saves 
on floor space requirements. The elec- 
trolytic nickel kegs formerly were 
hauled through the plant by hand 
truck and stood on end. Now the at- 
tachment picks them up four at a time 
and hauls them at 5 mph 
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Superior ms —_Sives your products these 
UDET COV vs henefits 


In your product planning for tomorrow, include SUPERIOR 
Stainless—for the sales appeal and fabricating dependability 
that will make future profits assured! 








Superior Stainless Strip Steel improves product appearance, 
adds long life and easy maintenance—while providing handling 
Superior Steel qualities that are consistently uniform, thanks to always-precise 
dimensions and exactness of desired composition and temper. 

CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Let us send you technical data for your reference files. 








110,000,000 Man Hours 


Annually due to 
Industrial Eye Accidents 





The cost of these lost man hours is about $160,000,000 
apart from compensation, medical, idle machine charges 
and other costs. Yet the safety goggles that prevent 98% 
of eye accidents average $2.30 in cost or only 74 cents 
more than the loss of just one man hour of productive time. 
(Current average hourly earnings of factory workers $1.56.) 


In these days of capacity production and short supply 


YOU CAN PREVENT THIS TRAGIC WASTE IN YOUR 
PLANT WITH GOGGLES COSTING $2.30 


your serious consideration — 
more than ever. Particularly 
when it can pay for itself within , 
six months time in the production 
itprotects and the costs it can save. 

Ask your nearest AO Safety 
Representative to show you how. Ji 


ASK YOUR SECRETARY TO WRITE 
FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET, 
“BEAT THE LAW OF AVERAGES:’ 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION ADDRESS: DEPT. CP 1210. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS « BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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improved Enamels 


(Concluded from Page 72) 

total manufacturing cost and conse- 
quent cost to the user, No. 11 seemed 
to be a@ happy medium. Recent 
experiences reported by numerous 
users indicate that this corrosion re- 
sistant finish with the addition of a 
refractory material which continues 
to resist heat while the carrier, the 
pase enamel, begins to soften con- 
sistently will deliver 150 to 200 min- 
utes average chlorinating life. Four 
quantity users recently reported 151, 
168, 180, and 200 minutes average 
life in their plants. 

If you take these four sets of fig- 
ures and strike an average of 175 
minutes, it is seen that the life ex- 
pectancy of ceramic coated pipe over 
uncoated pipe is from 15 to 25 times. 
Since the material costs roughly five 
times as much as plain pipe, the sav- 
ing is obvious. 

Questions which arose as use of the 
material increased were: (1) How 
much iron pickup will there be in any 
given heat from ceramically coated 
steel fluxing pipe; (2) is there any 
contamination by injurious chemicals 
to change metal composition; (3) will 
the coating spa'l, causing sheet and 
ingot imperfection? Exhaustive 
checking has failed to reveal any ap- 
preciable iron pickup using coated 
pipe, compared to dangerous pickup 
using uncoated pipe. No contamina- 
tin of metal and no sheet or ingot 
imperfections have been detected. 

Other Applications Seen—Experi- 
mentation and testing still are going on 
‘both with regard to coating materials 
and improved methods of application. 
That improvement is continuing is 
evidenced by the fact that each suc- 
ceeding lot of tubes has a better ap- 
pearance than the last. Users also 
have tempered shop practice so as to 
realize maximum life and value from 
the material. 

It is felt there are perhaps many 
other applications where resistance 
to heat and corrosion are problems 
for which ceramic finishes may pro- 
vide the so'ution. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that in dealing with 
this one item, the normal attrition 
tate is tremendously accelerated by 
its peculiar use. 

Were the fluxing tubes discussed 
not subjected to the vicious attack of 
chlorine gas they perhaps would de- 
liver long enough life so that ceramic 
coating would not be good economy. 
Shop practice and its effect on equip- 
ment ceramically coated is a matter 
for serious consideration; in order 
to realize maximum benefit from ce- 
tamic coatings it may have to be 
altered. 
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GET A FREE Tutfy SLING 
AND PROVE TO YOURSELF 


ITS MORE FLEXIBLE! 


Yes, here’s your chance to see for 
yourself the braided wire fabric 

of which TUFFY Slings are made. Tie 
it in knots, kink it—then see how 
easily a Tuffy sling can be straightened 
out without material damage. 








Patent No. 2,454,417 


How Tuffy suncs ARE MADE 


Scores of wires are stranded into nine parts, 
then machine woven into an interlaced wire 
fabric. This braided fabric gives extra safety 
and enduring strength. Even cutting one of the 
9 parts does not result in stranding of the sling. 


Ii TYPES—PROOF TESTED FOR 


SAFETY There are 11 different types of 
Tuffy Slings, each one proof-tested to twice 
its safe working load. And the safe working 
load is plainly marked on metal tags on each 
sling. Also, Union Wire Rope engineers will 
help work out special sling problems. If you 
have your own rigging loft, Taffy braided wire 
fabric is available by the reel. 


FREE SAMPLE — MAIL COUPON 


To show you the difference between TUFFY 
Braided Wire Slings and ordinary wire rope 
slings, we have made up a quantity of 3-foot 
slings. We want you to have one so that you 
can test it and prove to yourself that TUFFY 
Slings really are better. Mail the coupon be- 
low today for yours. 


























} - 
UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION | 

Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric and High Carbon Wire =| 

2160 Manchester Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 1 

Gentlemen: Please have my Union Wire Rope | 

fieldman deliver me a FREE Tuffy Sling. | 

Name ! 

Address 

More scrap means more steel City. Zone State. 
turn yours in today’ Firm Name. | 

J 
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JOHNSON BEARINGS 
1901-1951 














HORSEPOWER Today— 
Not Horses 


Never BEFORE in the history 
of the world has such power been 
available. Present day automotive 
engineering is producing means of 
transport of great capacity, speed and 
roadability. Hand in hand, Johnson «* 
Engineers have constantly improved 
and devised sleeve bearings to meet 
these greater demands. Much of 
today’s greater power is paralleled 
by the 50 year’s progress in Sleeve 
Bearings by Johnson Bronze. 














SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS Since 1901 


Jansonjeone 


550 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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CALENDAR: 
OF MEETINGS 


+ Denotes first listing in this column, 


October 22-26, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: General fall meeting, Hote 
Cleveland, Cleveland. Association addregs: 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18. Secretary; 
H. H. Henline. 

October 25-26, Gray Iron Founders Society 
Inc.: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Society address: 210 Nationa) 
City—E. 6th St. Bldg., Cleveland. Execu- 
tive vice president: Donald H. Workman, 


October 26-27, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, National Open 
Hearth Steel Committee: Annual meeting, 
Southern Ohio section, Deshler Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, O. Institute address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Section chairman: V, W. 
Jones, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 0, 

October 28-30, Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Fall meeting,.The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association address: 
1129 Vermont Ave., Washington 5. Execu- 
tive vice president: R. C. Sollenberger, 

October 29-31, American Gear Manufacturers 
Association: Semi-annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Association address: 
302 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Executive 

_ secretary: John C, Sears, 

October 29-31, National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Institute address: 4638 Nichols 
Parkway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Executive 
secretery: Harry F. Bennetts. 

October 29-November 1, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: Transportation meeting, Hote 
Knickerbocker; Fuels and Lubricants meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. October 29-30, 
Diesel Engine meeting, Drake Hotel. So- 
ciety address: 29 W, 39th St., New York 18, 
Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


October 31-November 2, Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association: Fall meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Association 
address: Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14. Ex- 
ecutive director: Arthur J. Tuscany. 

October 31-November 2, Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute «Inc.: Annual meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W.. Va. In- 
stitute address: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 


Washington 5. Secretary: Edward Mackaser, - 


NOVEMBER 


November 1-2, Industrial Management Society: 
Annual time-motion study and management 
clinic, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. Society ad- 
dress: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

November 1-3, Audio Engineering Society: An- 
nual convention & audio fair, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. Society address: 67 W. 
44th St., New York. 

November 1-4, National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis. Association address: 
906 Public Square Bldg., Cleveland. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: George S. Eaton. 


November 2, American Institute of Mining 


and Metallurgical Engineers, National Open 
Hearth Steel Committee: Annual meeting, 
Pittsburgh Section, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Section chairman: H. E. War- 
ren Jr., U. S. Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

November 2-3, Illinois Mining Institute: An- 
nual fall meeting, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, 
Springfield, Ill. Institute address: 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Secretary- 
treasurer: B. E. Schonthal. 

November 4-7, National Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Association: Fall meeting of committee, 
directors and executive groups, The Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association ad- 
dress: 13210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20. 
Secretary: Margaret Ballinger. 

+November 5-8, American Petroleum Institute: 
Annual meeting, Stevens Hotel and Palmer 
House, Chicago. Institute address: 50 W. 
50th St., New York. Information chairman: 
John L. Dupree. 

(Continued on p. 102) 
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Now that the “heat’s on” for record production, 
the calls are increasing for the services of the 
Cities Service Heat Prover. This scientific in- 
strument gives an accurate, instantaneous and 
continuous picture of combustion conditions 
in all types of furnaces. 


You'll readily be able to calculate any oxygen 


Grease In- 
Seach Ho- 
38 Nichols 
Executive 


excess, waste combustible matter, and poten- 


tial fuel savings. The results are like an accu- 


\utomotive 
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York 18, 


rate “diagram” of corrective measures needed 
to conserve heat units for consistently higher 


production at lower cost. 
Equipment 
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d 14, Ex- 
ry. 
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Va. In 
re., N.W., 
Mackaser, - 


You'll see profit in applying the Cities Service 
Heat Prover . . . not an instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply! Call or write your local 
Cities Service office about arrangements. Or 


simply return the coupon today. 
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THE COMPLETE CITIES SERVICE LINE FOR THE 
METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY INCLUDES 
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Chillo Cutting Oils » Trojan Greases * Trojan Gear Oils 
Pacemaker T Hydraulic Oils * Optimus Cylinder Oils 


Q-T (Quenching and Tempering) Oils LOMairy 
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good advantage. 


Right now, the urgent requirements of production for 
national defense are taking the lion’s share of high-grade 


alloying materials. 


That is as it should be, of course. But the fact remains 
that many manufacturers are being confronted daily with 


knotty problems of production. 


Frequently these difficulties can be solved by using 
substitute grades or alternate methods of manufacture 


and treatment. 


To help you decide which substitute grades you can use 
and how you can use them most effectively, call on our 


staff of metallurgical experts. 


A letter — or a phone call — will focus Wheelock, Lovejoy’s 
specialized technical skill and long experience on your 


individual problems. 


And we’ll be delighted to be of service. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 


In times of emergency, substitutes can often be used to 


























Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book, indicating your 
title and company identification. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
and Cleveland + Chicago ° Detroit 
Hillside, N.§. ° Buffalo * Cincinnati 












WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJO N00. 


4 


IAC. 


and AISI 





> SANDERSON-NEW BOULD, LTD., 


KOs 
Warehouse Serrice 


CAMBRIDGE CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO » HILLSIDE. N.J 
DETROIT BUFFALO 


CINCINNATI 


In Caniadia 
MONTREAT 
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Nov, 7-9, Annual Meehanite Research Mee. 
ing: Hotel New Yorker, New Yor 
Sponsor’s address: Meehanite Metal Cor, 
Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

November 7-9, National Machine Tool Builder 

tion: S0th annua] meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Association 
address: 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 
Secretary: Frida F. Seldert, 

November 7-9, Americun Society of 
Engineers: Annual technical convention ang 
exhibit, Rockham Memorial] Bldg., Detroit, 
Society address: 100 Farnsworth Ave., De 
troit 2. Secretary: H. V. Atnip. 

November 7-9, Pittsburgh Business Show; 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Sponsor: 
Pittsburgh Business Show Committee, Se. 
retary: J. E. Schultz, c/o Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 

November 7-10, National Conference 
Coastal Engineering: Hotel Rice, Houston, 
Secretary: C. E, Balleisen, c/o Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio, Tex, 

November 8-9, National Conference on In 
dustrial Hydraulics: Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Sponsor: Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Conference secretary: John G. Duba,’ Tech 
nology Center, Chicago 6. 

November 8-10, Steel Founders Society of 
America: T & O conference, Carter Hotel, 


Cleveland. Society address: 920 Midland 
Bldg., Cleveland. Secretary: F. Kermit 
Donaldson. 


November 8-11, Automotive Parts Rebuilden 
Association: Fall meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Association address: 1414 8S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Secretary: Jack 
O'Sullivan. 

November 9, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Mark 
Hopkins, San Francisco. Institute address; 
350 Fifth Ave., New York. President: 
Walter S. Tower, 

¢November 11-13, National Association of 
Suggestion Systems: National convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. Association address: 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. Secretary: 
J. R. Olson, c/o Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago. 

November 12-15, National Automatic Mer 
chandising Association: Convention & e- 
hibit, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Ass 
ciation address: 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
3. Executive director: Clinton S. Darling. 

November 12-16, National Electric Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual fall meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Association address: 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. Managing director: W. J. Donald. 

November 14-15, Industrial Hygiene Founda 
tion: Annual meeting, Mellon Institute, Pitts 
burgh. Foundation address: 4400 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburgh 13. Managing director: John F. 
MacMahon. 

November 14-16, National Metal Trades Asso 
ciation: Annual convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Association address: 122 8, Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. Commissioner: Homer 
D. Sayre. 

November 15-16, The Magnesium Association: 
Fall meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
Association. address: 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Assistant secretary: Martha | 
Hanson. |, 

November 15-16, American Zinc Institute: 
Fall meeting,’ The Galvanizers Committee, 
St. Francis Hotel, Canton, O. Institute ad- 
dress: 60 E, 42nd St., New York 17. Secre 
tary: E, V. Gent. 

Ne ber 16, A iati of American Rail- 
roads: Fall conference, Blackstone Hotel, 

Association address: Transporta- 

Washington 6. Secretary: 
Treasurer: G. M. Campbell. 

No ber 26-D ber 1, Chemical Industries 
Exposition: Grand Central Palace, Ne* 
York. Manager: Charles F, Roth, Interna- 
tional Exposition Co., New York; chairman: 
E. R. Weidlein, Mellon Institute. 

¥November 28-30, Scientific Apparatus Maken 
Association: Mid-year meeting, industrial, 
optical. seronautical and military instrument 
sections, Hotel New Yorker, New York. As 
sociation address: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Secretary: Kenneth Anderson. 
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R-TYPE CAB! 





lined MONITO 
Extra-neavy Stream ted from the 
OUTSIDE: W's a beaery located; all machinery fully anes isoeae 4 
360° visibility! All controls adi Boom. 14 inch safety clearanc 
eather, yet accessible. New CLEAR 
' car body and upper works. 

BROWNHOIST 
Diesel Electric 
Locomotive-Cranes 
combine good exterior 
design with many basic 
mechanical improvements. 

a 

7 
4 
° 
¢ 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Canadian Brownhoist, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. AGENCIES: Detroit, 
Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 
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If it’s made of iron or steel, 
and exposed to the elements, 
remember to have it 


Hot-Dip Galvanized—sealed in zinc! 





HANLON-GREGORY 


Galvanizing Company 


Pittsburgh ... Pennsylvania 
The World’s Largest Job Galvanizing Plant 
A. J. DIEBOLD, President 
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galvanizing....pickling....painting....oiling 
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Twin Column Punch Presses 


Wales-Strippit Corp., 345 Payne 
Ave, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., an- 
nounces twin column punch presses 
for all types of blanking, forming, 
drawing and bending. In addition, 
hole punching and notching equip- 
ment is used efficiently and a self- 
contained shearing attachment is 





... am guides’ position reduces wear 


available as optional equipment. 
Cylindrical ram guides have a 4-inch 
diameter, are precision ground, highly 
polished and vertically positioned at 
90 degrees to reduce wear. The ram 
actuating mechanism operates inside 
vertical ram posts, 

Guide sleeves are hand scraped, in- 
dividually fitted and held to toler- 
ances of 0.00025-inch. Bottom face 
of ram is machined for accurate 
mounting of dies. Dual purpose 
clutch counterbalance supplements 
conventional friction-type brake that 
is installed on the end of the shaft. 
Knock-out attachment, punch shank 
adapter, pneumatic draw die cushions, 
friction-clutch arrangement, variable 
speed arrangement and self-contained 
. Shearing die attachment are available 
as optional equipment, 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tester Records Vickers Values 


Isoma hardness tester for measur- 
ing Vickers values is introduced in 
the United States by Cosa Corp., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Tester has an automatic weight 
selecting device for applying dead 
weight loads from 50 to 1000 grams. 
It tests flat pieces with minimum 
thickness of 0.0005-inch; rounds with 
minimum diameter from 0.003 to 
0.005-inch. Maximum distance be- 
tween indenter and table is 2-13/64 
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inches. Optical measuring system 
measures impressions accurately to 
within 0.000004-inch. A transformer 
operating on 110 or 220 v is included 
as standard equipment. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Speeds Alloy-Metal Welding 


Speeding alloy-metal welding on ap- 
plications where filler-metal must be 
added is the function for a weld- 
ing attachment made by the Welding 
Department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Called Filler- 
weld, and used with gas-shielded arc 
welders, the unit allows the operator 
to control continuous flow of filler 
metal automatically by a finger 





. » + forch controls filler-metal flow 


switch mounted on the torch. The 
unit comprises two main elements: A 
torch and mechanical power unit. 
The torch, or gun, accommodates 
tungsten from 0.040 to 5/32-inch di- 
ameter up to 7 inches long at a rat- 
ing of 250 amp. Power unit consists 
of a motor that provides power for 
drawing filler-metal, motor control 
apparatus and a spool that holds the 
filler wire, 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Press Line Has Friction Clutch 


Development of an air friction 
clutch, spring and air-applied brake 
combination for use with its line of 
power presses is announced by Sales 
Service Machine Tool Co., 2363 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Clutch 
and brake are both of constricting 
drum type, using centrifugal force 
to assure instant disengagement of 
friction surfaces when released. Brake 
is applied by a constant pressure 
spring opened and released by air; 
its actuation opens a valve to re- 





New Products and Equipment 





lease air from the clutch. Interlock- 
ing design prevents either from be- 
ing engaged while the other is op- 
erating. 

Clutch and brake shoe linings are 
self-compensating for wear and fly- 
wheel bearings are seal-packed to help 
assure maximum length of operation 
without adjustment or maintenance. 
Variable clutch gripping pressure per- 
mits operator to set clutch grip for 
every job, thus reducing possibility 
of injury to operator or damage to 
dies and press when dies jam. Clutch’s 
optimum efficiency is at pressures 
from 40 to 80 pounds but the unit 
operates successfully at pressures as 
low as 25 pounds. 

Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electronic Gaging Head 


Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, O., is 
supplying a remote electronic gaging 
head with its tool room and gage 
laboratory model N-6 Internalchek. 
Standard dual amplifications are 
1000/2000, 300/3000, 5000/10,000 to 1, 
with other amplifications available 
on special order. Gage head consists 
primarily of a highly stabilized ac 
vacuum tube circuit that gives indi- 
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. a check on int I di 





cation on a high speed meter. Built- 
in regulating transformer controls 
fluctuations of 95-125 v to within 1 
per cent to assure maximum tube 
life. Elimination of drift in the 
circuit permits accurate measure- 
ments continuously or intermittently 
without constant resetting. Scale is 
linear both sides of zero. 

Minimum diameter of gaging range 
is 0.370-inch; maximum diameter is 
12 inches, Maximum gaging depth 
from surface plate to center of dia- 
mond point is 1% inches. By turning 
the part over, another 114-inch depth 
can be checked, making it possible 
to explore a hole 3 inches deep 


.throughout for diameter, taper, bell 
mouth and out-of-round conditions. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES 
OF HOW THIS BOOK CAN 
HELP CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 





COSTS CUT 
SO PER CENT 





REDESIGN ELIMINATED 
15 DIFFICULT OPERATIONS 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


SAVED 6¢ 
PER PART 
IN FINISHING 





* Here's the Mos 


7 Written on Usin 





Here at last is a complete reference library for the man 
wants information on when, where and how fo use the 
production processes. Packed inte these two volumes i; 
plain, practical, common sense explanation of the 54 
manufacturing methods that can be used in the production 
all types of machine parts. Each chapter covers a 
process and is arranged to show: 


1. Methods and equipment used in the process 
2. How to design to suit the process 

3. Selection of suitable materials 

4. Precision levels that can be maintained 


These books give you the kind of on-the-job help you need in considering the use of 
processes. They can be of use in any shop—large or small. Whether a job involves machi 
stamping, forging, metal spraying—or any of the scores of other operations—these books tell you 
actly what to consider in using a specific process. Here are the specific advantages and 
vantages of each method . . . and the design pitfalls to avoid. Here also are the key p 
factors to consider when using any process—plus valuable information on the most economic 
levels and minimum production levels. Now you can eliminate guesswork over the question of 
the material can be worked economically, or that tolerances and finishes you desire can be met. 
can eliminate redesigning, additional ive operati and high rejection costs. 


P 


COMPLETE — AUTHORITATIVE — DEPENDABLE 


These, are the most practical books ever written for production men and design engineers, 
are ‘complete . . . authoritative . . . plainly worded and clearly illustrated. The fundamentals, 
ods, and data they present have been gathered and written by Roger W. Bolz, Associate Editor 
MACHINE DESIGN magazine and one of the nation’s leading authorities on the subject of how to 
maximum production at lowést cost. ” 


ARRANGED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


You can use these two volumes as a real time-and-work saving tool . . . as an up- 
storehouse of facts that can help you quickly solve everyday production problems. All the i 
tion is clearly indexed for your immediate use. In a matter of minutes, you can have at your fi 
tips rules to follow—examples of savings possibl tolerance data—design innovations. A 
chart shows you the roughness values of typical machine parts. Another chart, appearing for 
first time anywhere, covers the various machining methods—the typical surface roughnesses 
leave—plus information on practical tolerances that can be maintained. 


SEND NO MONEY! — EXAMINE THESE BOOKS YOURSELF — FREE! 


You must inspect these books yourself to appreciate their practical value to you. Only a 
minutes are required to have them sent to you on approval—just fill in and mail the coupon. 
money down. Look the books over when they arrive—try them out on your problems—put then 
any desired test. If, at the end of 10 days, you are entirely satisfied with the scope and u 
of the books, send us your first remittance of $5.00 (plus postage). After that you may pay at 
rate of $5.00 a month until the total price of the two volumes ($15.00) has been paid. O 
return the books without obligation. (Price of the books is $17.50 if they are purchased se 
You save $2.50 by ordering both books at once.) 














TWO VOLUMES ~- 56 CHAPTERS. - 936 PAG 
INDICATE THE ENORMOUS SCOPE OF THE WO 





(Volume 1!) METAL FORMING METHODS (Volume II) 
CTION DESIGN 21. Metal Spinning CASTING METHODS 
gr thay seco F OF gs Forming : = gee a. aie 
Y . . . Ro ‘orming : |. Permanent-Mo! ‘asting 
2. Production Design * oe Contour Forming ry ag eo Casting 
. Stamping Die Castin 
METAL REMOVAL METHODS 26. Deep Drawing 43. Plaster-Mold Casting 
> — Caieg 27. Rotary Swaging & Ham- 44. Investment Casting 
. Contour Sawing : ; 

5. Planing, Shaping and Slotting 28. Wire Mead 7 yg ard es 
6. Automatic and Shape Turning . Powder Metallurgy 
7. Turret Lathe Machining METAL WORKING & FORG- 46. Plastics Molding 
8. Automatic Screw Machining ING METHODS 47. Rubber Molding 
9. Swiss Automatic Machining 29. Die Forging 48. Ceramics Molding 
10. Production Milling 30. Hot Upsetting FABRICATING METHODS 
11. Drilling and Boring 31. Die Rolling 49. Welding 
12. Hobbing 32. Hot Extrusion 50. Spot Welding 
13. Broaching x 33. Cold and Impact Extrusion 51. Seam Weldin 
14. Gear Shaper Generating 34. Cold Drawing 52. Projection Welding 
15. Abrasive Belt Grinding 35. Cold Heading 53. Butt Welding 
- eae saa eg 36. Thread and Form Rolling 54. Brazing 
Seay , METAL DEPOSITION METHODS TREATING METHODS 
19. Lapping 37. Electroforming 55. Heat Treating 


20. Superfinishing 38. Metal Spraying 56. Shot Peening 
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by Roger W. Bolz 
















The Penton Publishing Co., Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


BR 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department 


1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send me both volumes of Production Processes By Roger W. Bolz 


(1 On ‘ten days trial for free examination. If the books meet with my approval | will pay 
*$5.00 (plus postage) in 10 days, and $5.00 each month for the next 2 months. Other- 











wise, | will return the books in good condition, postp 
[-] Remittance enclosed* in which case the books will be sent postpaid. E} Cae 
Signed Title 
Address 24. : _——-—s 
City Zone State _ 





*Please add 45c to cover state sales tax on orders for delivery in Ohie 
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STEEL SALES CO. 


20TH AND WHARTON STS. 


Good service and good 
manners know no seasons or 
markets at Levinson Steel. We 
might temporarily be out of 
an item but we're never short 
on courtesy. You'll always find 
that the people you deal with 
at Levinson will gladly go out 
of their way to be helpful: 
They'll always say thanks for 
your order, and they'll never 
charge a premium for any- 
thing—NO MATTER WHAT 
THE MARKET OR THE SUPPLY. 


LSS-15 


S.S., PITTSBURGH, PAs 


| 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMEN 


Standard equipment’s capacity 
commodates the largest size A.GD 
ring. 

Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Truing Tool Runs By Pushbutton — 


Pushbutton control of the 
unit, available for all its cylindrical’ 
grinding machines, is a development. 
of Norton Co., Worcester 6, Mass, 
The device automatically performs 
angular, step, straight or combination 
formed wheel face truing, eliminat. 
ing operating burden normally in- 
volved in performing these functions” 
with nonautomatic equipment. The 


. cufs down manual operating time 


diamond truing tool located inside © 
the wheel guard makes a round trip 7 
at a predetermined feed and speed ~ 
across the wheel face when the de- 
vice is actuated through a push but- 
ton control. Rate of speed of diamond 
travel when not in contact with the 
wheel is increased automatically to 
reduce overall truing time. 
Advantages of the wheel guard tru- 
ing device include close control over 
the amount of abrasives removed 
from the wheel, reducing wheel costs 
per piece ground. It trues the wheel 
without disturbing table settings and 
without a special positioning of the 
wheel head. In addition it operates 
with speed and ‘consistency, eliminat- 
ing exercise of skill and judgment 
for the operator by relieving him of 
manual operation. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lathe Has Three Operations 


Development of a shell lathe, made 
in three sizes to handle shells from 
75 to 240 mm, is announced by Wm. 
K. Stamets Co., Jenkins Arcade Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Lathes perform 
three machine operations: Cut off the 
open end to proper length and face 
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fl 
MBERSBUR 
ir ceco-ORDP. 
poe ee TONGUE AND GROOVE 
YOKE-TO-FRAME JOINT 
WITH FABREEKA PADS 


TOP STROKE ADJU 


ECONOMY DOG 


AUTOMATICALLY “Tee 
LUBRICATED GUIDES 





KNOCK-OFF 
DOG 


THROTTLE 
VALVE 


PATENTED 
FRAME-TO-ANVIL, 
CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL FRAME 
ADJUSTING WEDGES 


CECO-DROP 


The Boardless Gravity Drop Hammer 


No Boards «- No Front Rod «+ No Back Rod 
Costs less to operate ... Forges more minutes 
per hour...Is safer and easier to operate... 
This hammer is seffing new records in cutting 
forging costs and in increasing production. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 























$$ _________ nw PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


the base; rough turn; and finish tum, 
Machine consists of a bed with ip. 
tegral headstock, a separate tailstock 
and a separate tool slide and cam 
unit. Spindle is mounted in the head. 
stock on antifriction bearings ang 
is driven by a worm gear with chain 
drive to the spindle motor. Chuck 
in the spindle is expanding grip type 
operated efficiently by a rotating air 
cylinder. 

Tool unit contains sliding too} 
blocks that hold the tools and are 
moved into the work by cam rollers 
operated through contact with the 
cams. Tools for cutoff and facing 


. « » handles shells from 75 to 240 mm 


operations are fed by rotating cams 
driven by a gear train from the 
spindle through change gears. Tools 
for turning operations are fed into 
the shell as cam rollers move along 
overhead cams. Tailstock is an air- 
operated piston with live center to- 
hold the base of the shell. A section 
of roller conveyor and loading rails 
are provided to. assist in handling 
shells. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Precision Welding Positioner 


Welding positioner developed by 
Aronson Machine ;Co., Arcade, N. Y,, 
features precision rotation and fast 
positioning. Its 2-hp motor runs 
either direction, controlled by push- 
button and magnetic reversing start- 
er that also sects ICB brake when 
motor starts. The motor runs con- 
tinuously while machine is in opera- 
tion, eliminating lag when table ro- 
tation is required. 

Table rotates at either a constant 
speed of 4 rpm for quick posi- 
tioning or at selected infinitely vari- 
able speeds from 0 to 2.73 rpm. Table 
rotation can be connected to the weld- 
er to permit’ starting and stopping 
both arc and rotation of table at se- 
lected time cycles. 

Table is 24 inches diameter, with 
round, plain, machined surface for 
mounting fixtures by tapping direct- 
ly into top plate. Tables can be sup- 
plied up to 40 inches in diameter. Tilt 
and elevation use a 3 hp brake gear 
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have you a drive problem 


A FOOTE BROS. 


@ Rugged strength, the ability to stand up under 
punishing loads, the highest possible efficiency — these 
are characteristics of Foote Bros. Worm-Helical Drives. 

Input shafts are horizontal, output shafts vertical, up 
or down — making these units ideal for use in chemical 
plants, pulp mills or wherever materials must be 
agitated or mixed. 

Foote Bros. Worm-Helical Drives are available in 
ratios from approximately 25 up to 285 to 1—capacities 
up to 128 h.p. See your Foote Bros. representative or 
mail the coupon for information. 

FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
4545 S, Western Boulevard e Chicago 9, Illinois 


Whatever your requirements in power transmission, you will 
find exactly the drive best: suited to your needs in the 


motors. Check the coupon indicating the drive in which you 


WORM-HELICAL DRIVE 
MAY PROVIDE THE ANSWER 


~ 


/ 
1 
complete Foote Bros. line of enclosed gear drives and gear- ' 
\ 
\ 
ad 


are interested. 


FOOTE? BRO — 


‘Ballon Power Tranonooion Though Colter Bears 
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Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation 
Dept. X, 4545 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send bulletins on drives checked below. 
( WORM-HELICAL DRIVES 
OOLINE-O-POWER STRAIGHT LINE DRIVES 
(CO MAXIPOWER HELICAL GEAR DRIVES 
OO HYGRADE WORM GEAR DRIVES 
(J FOOTE BROS.-LOUIS ALLIS GEARMOTORS 


Po cccemivene schstaretgsibcnneiianecsts 

WINN os cco. scesatisdersascecsonaedeccasoeecontt 
MIB si cases sisson eszatecsdocgipccescictssmuinateenieins  duaacaceniaer beacon 
City , Zone......8 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 








This is a lightweight type of grille es- 
pecially suited for radiator enclosures, 
stove panels, kitchen cabinets, clothes 
and broom closets, lockers, and simi- 
lar applications. It is made of a special 
bright finish, cold rolled steel, suit- 
able for painting or plating, and is 
available in a wide range of stock size 
sheets and gauges. 


XS 
Vad V4 Vid 


XX 
% 


HENDRICK 


Hendrick Ornametal can be fut- 
nished in a variety of attractive designs, 
the one illustrated being “Smalcane.” 
Write for full information. 


1876—Seventy-Fifth Anniversary—]95] 





Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 


Wedge-Slot Screens d i, = pts A 


Architectural Grilles 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Mitce Open Steel Flooring, 


. Shur-Site Treads, Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 














DO YOUR PART 











ff KEEP 
@ SCRAP STEEL 
FLOWING 


through your 
regular channels 4 


IT’S VITAL IN OUR S 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 







WYCKOFF stEEL COMPANY 
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motor that is pushbutton controlled, 
with adjustable limit switch contro], 
Control permits tilt of 135 degress 
in 22% seconds; range of elevation 
is 24 inches and takes 15 seconds to 
travel that distance. Maximum load 
capacity is 6000 pounds regardless 
of shape. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Plating Machine 


Development of a fully automatic 
barrel plating and processing ma- 
chine, model E, is announced by Fred. 
eric B. Stevens Inc., 1800-20 18th st, 
Detroit 20, Mich. The machine is ga 
larger version of the company’s pre. 
vious model C. It supplements the 





. meets demand for volume plating 


smaller model in installations where 


requirements demand volume plating 
and processing. | 

Basically, this plater consists of 
a continuous rotating  barrel-type 
machine, revolving barrels continuous- 
ly through the entire cleaning, plat- 
ing, rinsing and drying cycle. The 
only manual process required is that 
of loading barrels at the beginning 
of the plating cycle and even this 
can be eliminated through use of a 
mechanical loader offered by the com- 
pany as auxiliary equipment. The 
unit is not standard size; models can 
be ordered in any size within practi- 
cal economic. limits, 
Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pallet Stacker Improved 


Improved Multi-Stak pallet stack- 
er unit is announced by Blizabeth 
Iron Works Inc., Box 360, Elizabeth 
B, N. J. The,unit is an all-steel pallet 
with collapsible stacking attachment 
used for safe tiering of crushable, 
irregular, odd-shaped or mixed mer- 
chandise. Among the _ innovations 
made by the company is a self-con- 
tained locking device for vertical rig- 
idity of the standards. Standards’ 
ends nest over raised locating stops 
on the stringers to assure positive 
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SPRINGFIELD LATHES 


on the PAYLOADER 


; ction study, The Frank 
_G. Hough Co. have placed 
repeat order after repeat 
order with SPRINGFIELD. 


Benefit from the advanced 
design, sturdy reliability 
and production capacity of 
SPRINGFIELD Lathes. 


Ask for Catalogs. 


gr memenneeennatecems 


TOOL COMPARY 





Brak a OWi6, Ui Ss. A. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS: webiin MACHINERY & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 400 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6 
_ Exclusive Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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CUT DOWN ON SHUTDOWNS 





You can’t buy purer ammonia than 
Du Pont “‘National’’ Anhydrous Am- 
monia in cylinders. . . never less than 
99.99% ammonia. It’s always uni- 
form, always dependable, always dry 
—the moisture content less than 50 
parts per million. In producing hy- 
drogen you don’t have the problem of 
frequent shutdowns for cleaning your 
catalyst to remove carbon deposits 
caused by oil. 

And Du Pont ‘National’ goes a 


Do you know these other 
Du Pont chemicals for metal treating? 


HYDROXYACETIC ACID 70% 
For bright dipping of copper, electro-polish- 
ing of stainless steel and electroless plating 
of nickel. 


METHANOL 


Source of hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
for an efficient reducing atmosphere in many 
metallurgical operations, and for the clean- 
ing of metal parts during fabrication. 


For product information on these and other 
chemicals, please write on-your letterhead. 
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_ IN CYLINDERS 


FOR CATALYST CLEANING 





long way .. . one 150-lb. cylinder 
dissociated gives you the equivalent 
of 251% cylinders of hydrogen. To 
serve you quickly, there are distrib- 
utors and stock points conveniently 
located across the country. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Poly- 
chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; 7S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 845 E. 60th St., Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 








REG. U.S. pat. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














——NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


locking in the upright position. 
Greater rigidity of stringers jg 
brought. about through addition of 
corner supports welded to horizonta] 
and vertical ends of stringers. Non- 
slip checkered steel plate leading 
edges are introduced in the deck pal. 
let surface. When in use, bearing 
safety plates at tops of standards in 
setup positions secure the units 
placed one above the other but never 
allowing weight to rest on merchan- 
dise. 
Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Table Mount Improved 


Improvement in the mounting of 
saw tables on the contour machine 
line is announced by DoAIl Co., 254 N. 
Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. The 
design change increases rigidity, min- 
imizes deflection under load and elim- 
inates vibration of the work table 
while maintaining universal two-way 
tilt for angle cutting. It also makes 
possible raising the lower saw guides 
above the work table surface to give 
increased support to the blade. The 
latter change is important when an 
auxiliary table is used, so the lower 
guide can be brought up close to the 
work. 

Redesigned mount employs a semi- 
steel cradle 5% inches wide bolted 
and doweled to the steel frame of the 
machine. A locking nut and rachet- 


type locking, lever permit secure ta- 


ble setting at any angle up to 45 de- 
grees right and 10 degrees left. The 
movable trunnion is graduated in de- 
grees with an indicator that permits 
exact table setup before placing the 
work on the table. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gas Cutting Machine 


Addition of a pantograph-type cut- 
ter, the Airco 50 Travograph, to its 
line of gas cutting machines is an- 
nounced by. Air Reduction Co., 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 7, N. Y. Cut. 
ter is guided by manual, magnetic 
or electric tracer and cuts an un- 
limited variety of shapes from steel 
plates, slabs, billets and forgings. Its 
use is equally, practicable and econom- 
ical in cutting either one or a few 
parts or identical parts on a quantity 
production. basis. 

Cutter is all-welded, heavy gage 
steel construction; has a rigid rail 
assembly made of rolled tracks with 
accurately machined surfaces to pro- 
vide a smooth runway for the car- 
riage. Ball bearings in the panto- 
graph arm hinges and operating bar 
result in smooth, accurate response 
to the movement of the tracer. Car- 
riage drive motor unit is self-con- 
tained and provides stepless, accul- 
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Products for the future take shape on the draw- 
ing boards of today. And scores of manufac- 
turers are planning ahead for the time when 
emphasis will again be on production of con- 
sumer goods. 

In shaping your products to meet tomorrow's 
demands, consider OSTUCO Steel Tubing. It 
offers so many outstanding advantages ... so 
many unusual opportunities for design improve- 

From Your Blueprint ...to Your Product L = een bi eigabe pan cones 
weight, enhancing beauty, and lowering pro- 


duction costs. 
Because of the continuing needs of the mili- 


tary services, we cannot always promise early 

T delivery estimates on new civilian orders. How- 

ever, our experienced tubing engineers are at 

: your service now to help give your product a 
a future with OSTUCO Steel Tubing. 


Tapering ® Swaging ® Flanging ® Bending 
Upsetting ® Expanding ® Reducing _® Beading 
End closing ® Spinning ® Drilling © Slotting 4 
Notching ® Flattening ® Shaping ® Trimming T E OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
Threading ® Angle Cutting © And Many Others 
¥ ” iz ‘ ‘ Manufacturers and Fabricators of Seamless and Electric 


Welded Steel Tubing 
Piant and General Offices: SHELBY 4, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, P. O. Box 2021 © CHICAGO, Civic Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Dr. * CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens Bldg. * DAYTON, 511 Salem Ave. * DETROIT, 
520 W. Eight Mile Road, Ferndale * HOUSTON, 6833 Avenue W, Central Park * LOS ANGELES, Suite 300-170 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills ® MOLINE, 617 15th St. © NEW 








YORK, 70 East 45th St.* PHILADELPHIA, 1613 Packard Bidg., 15th & Chestnut * PITTSBURGH, 1206 Pinewood Drive* ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main St. © SEATTLE, 3104 
Smith Tower ® SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave.* TULSA, 733 Kennedy Bldg. ® WICHITA, 622 E Third St.* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: RAILWAY & POWER CORP., LTD. 
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NO PRODUCTION DELAYS 


when changing knife clearance on 






CUTS 3/4’x10’-0” 


This machine cuts plate to 
%" x 10'-0". Other Steelweld 2 
Shears available for shearing @ seas ~— 
all thicknesses to 14%” and ry 
for lengths to 18’-0". Note the 
electric foot switch for operat- 


X } 


ing shear — one of many 
Steelweld production-speeding 
features. 


Not hours, not minutes, but seconds — and only 
a few of them — is all it takes to change the knife 
clearance on Steelweld Shears. 

Shear users, experienced with various makes, are 
always amazed at the speed, simplicity and accu- 
racy of Steelweld’s Micro-Set Knife Adjustment. 
This feature has strong appeal because they know 
the importance of having proper knife clearance for 
the thickness metal being worked on to secure the 
best possible cuts. They know, too, that with other 
shears it usually is a major operation to change knife 
clearance and for that reason is not always done. 







GET THIS BOOK! 


CATALOG No. 2011 gives 
construction and engineering 
details. Profusely illustrated. 
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ee quickly made to suit every ~~ 1 


STEELWELD 
SHEARS 













F 


—F 
MAXIMUM MINIMUM ¥ 
Knife clearance easily and ™ 


ck 






fam plate thickness. No bolts to 
loosen; no parts to move. Sim- 
ply turn a crank within conven- 
ient reach. Indicator shows 
plate thickness that may be 
cut for any knife setting. 
























Because knife adjustments are made so easily on 
Steelweld Shears, this becomes a natural step in the 
working routine of Steelweld operators. It is per- 
formed quickly, efficiently, without affecting produc- 
tion. There is no danger of accidental damage. 
And remember, PROPERLY SET KNIVES REMAIN 
SHARPER LONGER. 


Steelweld Shears are modern heavy duty ma 
chines in a class by themselves with a host of 
features heretofore unavailable. Get the facts and 
check over the many advantages they offer you 


THE CIRVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING QO, 


7820 EAST 282nd STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 





Dd 
STEELWELD °°. SHEARS 
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ate variation in carriage speeds from 
2 to 168 inches per minute. 
Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Shaper Machines from Solids 


British Industries Corp., 164 Duane 
St, New York 13, N. Y., is introduc- 
ing for U. S. distribution the Essex 
punch shaper made by E. H. Jones 
Co. London, England. Shaper ma- 
chines a blanking punch, hob or pro- 





. eliminates special plates 


filed part direct from the solid, us- 
ing simple tools and eliminating the 
necessity for making special punch 
holders or plates. In a majority of 
applications, punches can be finished 
completely on the machine, 

Stroke of the ordinary shaping tool 
used is like that of a conventional 
shaper set vertically, adjustable from 
1% to 4% inches. However, when 
predetermined straight stroke is com- 
pleted, rocker arm operates in a 
swivel motion finishing off the desired 
radius. 

While the machine’s primary appli- 
cation is in punch manufacture, it can 
also be used successfully for manu- 
facture of various profile parts in 
small quantities, 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Controls Simplify Operation 


Simplified pressure control mechan- 
ism for use with Marform equipment 
is a development of Loewy Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., 216 E. 49th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mechanism consists 
of a flexible strip cam, readily ad- 
justable by turning friction locking 
adjustment knobs. In addition to 
pressure control, setting of three slid- 
ing indicators determines upper and 
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SIMONDS 


| ABRASIVE CoO. } 






More assemblers needed . . . and 
it’s simply a matter of cause and 
effect. The cause—Simonds Abra- 
sive Company Grinding Wheels! 
The effect—more production 
turned out faster. Put more 
“prod” in your production with 
Simonds Wheels. They’re part 
of a complete line including 
grinding wheels of all shapes and 
sizes, mounted wheels and 
points, segments and abrasive 
grains . . . accurately specified 
for your jobs...and made by 
Simonds Abrasive Company, a 
major grinding wheel producer 
for almost 60 years. Write for 
grinding data book and name 
of your distributor. 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO., PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO. DETROIT BOSTON 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Other Simonds Companies: Simonds Steel Milis, Lock- 
port, N. Y., Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 
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* FLEXIBLE DESIGN 


* CUTTING ACCURACY 


x CONTINUOUS FEED 


x RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


consult Hallden *« * « x 


the Shearing Specialists 


ACHINE COMPANY 
THOMASTON, CONNECTIC 


. Sales Representatives 
ngineering Co., Inc.,, Warren, O. T£. Dodds, Pittsburgi}Ra. 
H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., Bedford, England 


. 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


lower limits of draw depth and point 
of build-up for intense forming preg. 
sure. Emergency and manual con- 
trol buttons and pressure gages in- 
dicating system oil and accumulator 
pressures are also included on the 
panel. 

Controls are adjustable by setting 
calibrated rods to predetermined posi. 


. rods control adjustment 


tions. Once the controls are set, op- 
eration is fully automatic and opera- 
tor’s work is reduced to placing a 
blank in the machine, pushing a 
single button and removing drawn 
part that is automatically stripped 
from the punch. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Load Releasing Tubular Tools 


Multilift Magnetools, offered by 
Multifinish Mfg. Co., Detroit 7, Mich, 
are used for entering small openings 
such as blind holes and removing bor- 
ing chips from castings. The mag- 
nets are specially designed to re- 
move steel chips or parts from other 
steel surfaces, chips from meta] cut- 
ting machines, etc. Available in five 
models, the hand operated tools are 
permanent and not electric. 

Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Equipped with Chuck 


Model 115 drill is equipped with a 
34-inch chuck.and a swivel ball side 
handle for two-handed operation. 
Made by Cummins Portable Tools, 
Chicago 40, Ill, it has a recommended 
capacity of %-inch in metal and 
%-inch in hard wood, 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Absorber Changer Attachment 


Automatic absorber changer at- 
tachment consisting of a slide and 
switch assembly and a set of 25 cali- 
brated aluminum absorbers has been 
developed by Tracerlab Inc., Boston 
10, Mass., for use with their auto- 
matic sample changer. Slide a 
sembly mounts in the manual sample 


STEEL 
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SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
0F BENDIX AVIATION CORPORA- 
TION USES UDYLITE EQUIPMENT 
AND PROCESSES TO SAFEGUARD 
VITAL AIRCRAFT IGNITION PARTS 


Spark of life to military aircraft—both jet and pro- 
peller driven—is the electrical system. Failure can 
be fatal, so the Scintilla Magneto Division gives the 
metal of ignition connectors a protective coating 
against rust and corrosion with Udylite plating 
equipment and processes. | 


Here you have an example of how Udylite is helping 
beat the ploughshares of peace into the swords of 


THE 


Udylite 


ele} ite) 7-Wale), | 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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PIONEER OF A 










Udylite plating installation at Scintilla Magneto Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corporation showing ignition _ 
connectors of the Lockheed F-90 Fighter being processed. ” 


war. In defense weapons, ranging from side arms 
to submarines, you’ll find that Udylite precision- 
plating is making an important contribution to 
national defense. 


If you have a defense job that involves metal 
finishing, your Udylite Technical Man can lend 


» you the experience gained in World War Ii when 
’ Udylite developed new machines and methods for 


bettering the plating of the tools of war. Call him 
today and state your problems. Or write direct to 
The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
There’s no obligation. 


BETTER W 


eaanserrraremmnme esti at 


Y IN PLATING 









changer and allows automatic sample 
changer to position 25 absorbers over 
a source, making it possible to ob- 
tain absorption curves automatically. 
Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Air Drills 


A series of small, lightweight port- 
able air drills is announced by Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. Fea- 
tures include one piece housing, more 
powerful redesigned five-vane air mo- 
tor, built in automatic lubricator, ad- 
vancement in throttle valve design 
to eliminate air leakage, specially de- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


signed muffler to minimize exhaust 
noise and adjustable exhaust deflec- 
tor. Known as OA and OB Multi- 
Vane drills, tools are available in 
several different speeds for work up 
to %-inch capacity. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Control Valve 


A line of heavy duty and light- 
weight spool and sleeve type control 
valves is announced by American In- 
dustries Co., Bristol, Pa. Valves are 
capable of actuating two single-act- 
ing lifting cylinders and one double- 









Whether an acid-proof brick floor stands 


OVERHEAD 


ebfick 





up year after year without high mainte- 
mance costs depends mostly on the joints 
between the bricks. The thinner the joint the better the chance for long, 
trouble-free life. But with ordinary bonding mortars you can’t get a joint 


much thinner than 14”. 


Durisite acid-and-alkali-proof cement, however, bonds brick double-tight 
with extra thin joints . . . 3';” or less. Not only does Durisite make a thin, 
strong joint, but it makes a dense, non-absorbent. joint. 

Durisite is a resin-type cement, sets quickly by internal chemical reaction, 
is non-toxic, non-explosive, non-inflammable. 


U. S$. STONEWARE 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION, AKRON 9, OHIO 


FOR A FLOOR 
YOU CAN INSTALL, 
AND FORGET, 
INSIST ON 


“U Ss. TRIPLE- 
ee CONSTRUCTION 


base 


4” to 6” rigid 
concrete sub- 








Resilon cor- 
rosion - resistant 
protective mem- 
brane 


S 
Boek PEs | 
with double- 
tight Durisite 
thin joints. 


The U. S. Stoneware Co. can supply all necessary materials for installation by your own workmen 


of a 
job, including labor and materials. 
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“triple-construction” acid-and-alkali-proof floor, or if you desire, we can handle the entire 








ee 


acting cylinder. Control levers cq 
be operated by one hand, independey. 
ly and simultaneously. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Detaj, 


Vise Holds Irregular Objects 


De Wilde-Jones Inc., San Fra. 
cisco 5, Calif., is distributing a Sweg. 
ish vise that clamps round, tapers 
or irregular objects. Known as Se. 
vo vise, its jaws are des‘gned » 
that they can be moved in relatin 
to each other and the workpiece ca 
rest on a contact surface unde. 
neath. By turning the main screy 
the locking jaws position themselvg 
and can then be locked to retain thei 
directional position. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Detaj 


Gives Rustproof Surface | 


Known as Rustshield 2, a phos 
phatizing compound that change 
steel and iron surfaces to rustproof 
highly absorbent nonmetallic area 
is offered by Octagon Process Inc, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. It is applicif 
by rubbing and sliding surfaces of 
precision parts such as thrust wash 
ers, pump pistons, gears, valve roller 
pins, stems and guides, as well a 
bearing surfaces of every type. 
Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


Molding Compound 


Designated as Dryply Pre-Imp, : 
molding compound developed by Flex. 
firm Products, El Monte, Calif., is 
polyester resin with uniformly dis 
tributed fiber content usable in pres 
ent molding techniques. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


Belt Conveyor Idlers 


Transall Inc., Birmingham, Ala., of: 
fers a complete line of prelubricatei 
belt conveyor idlers that require m 
further lubrication. A combination 
of contact sealed, high speed, heavy 
duty ball bearings and special mount: 
ing features work together to exclud 
foreign material and retain bearing 
lubricant. Lubricant melts at 376°! 
and is inhibited against oxidation 
emulsification and saponification. 
Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Deiais 


Plastic Asphalt Rock Flooring 


Pulverized natural rubber added ty 
an industrial floor material consi 
of asphalt. rock limestone and 
asphalt emulsion increase life spa 
of floor, reduces brittleness in sub 
freezing weather and provides bette! 
traction when wet. Known as In 
mediate-Set, the material is suitabl: 





for large area floor resurfacing wit! 


a relatively thin layer and for patch 
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REX CHAIN & TRANSMISSION DIVISION 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION 
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|_Hlow’s your “moving” picture? 


If you’re designing equipment where you must provide for 
material movement, have you considered the flexibility— 
economy—efficiency of chains and attachments? 

And, if you have, do you realize the possibilities for 
product improvement, cost reduction in the complete Chain 
Belt line? 

In the complete Chain Belt line there is a size and type of 
chain ... the right attachment that will exactly fit your re- 
quirements. If your machine requires exact, split-second 
timing, Baldwin-Rex Roller Chain and one of its many 
standard or special attachments will answer your need. 

If split-second timing is not required and low cost is im- 
portant, perhaps Baldwin-Rex Double Pitch Roller Chain 
or a Rex Cast Chain is the answer. If corrosion is a problem, 
a Rex Z-Metal Cast Chain will do the job. 

If your problem involves the handling of cans, bottles, 
jars, or small parts and packages, Rex TableTop® pro- 
vides an efficient, economical answer. For heavier duty 
service, Baldwin-Rex Plate Top Chain is an efficient, low 
cost mover. 

For extremely heavy load, heavy-duty service, Rex Chabelco 
Steel Chains offer a wide range of sizes and types with at- 
tachments that provide years of efficient carrying service. 

Because the Chain Belt line is complete . . . our Field Sales 
Engineers can recommend the exact chain that is exactly 
right for your requirements. You'll find their highly special- 
ized knowledge valuable to you in getting lower costs— 
improved performance from your equipment. 

Call or write your nearest Chain Belt Field Sales Office or 
mail the coupon for your copy of Bulletin 50-35. 


% The chain attachments illustrated are 
just a few of the many standard designs 
found in the complete Chain Belt line. 


of MILWAUKEE 







Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 














Style E Attachment 





Style A Attachment 





Style K Attachment 





Style A Attachment 





Style H Attachment 
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Style D Attachment 





Chain Belt Company 51-105A 
1660 W. Bruce St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me bulletin 50-35. 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


Pneumatic-Tired 


FORK 
TRUCK 


ROSS 


SERIES 


24 


HANDLES LOADS WEIGHING 26,000 LBS. - 72” WIDE 
2 


SPEEDS HANDLING OF BILLETS, BARS, IN-PROCESS 
AND FINISHED MATERIALS 
® 


HUGE 14.00-20 TIRES, PLENTY OF WEIGHT ON DRIV- 
ING WHEELS - MINIMUM YARD SURFACING REQUIRED 


« 
TAKES TOUGHEST OPERATING CONDITIONS IN STRIDE 
* 


You'll want full details on this giant fork truck . . . designed 
to further speed mass handling of heavy materials and reduce 
costs even more. Write today. 






THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


450 Miller St., Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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ing small damaged areas in interig 
or exterior locations. It is availah, 
from Flash-Stone Co. Inc., Phij. 
delphia 44, Pa. é 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Deta, 
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Maintains Constant Atmospher 


Petroleum Solvents Corp., Ney 
York 17, N. Y., has developed Petr. 
col-A-lll, a fuel system treatme; 
for maintenance of predeterming 
fuel delivery. Its regular use ywij 
provide constant Orsat measurement; 
of oxidizing and reducing gases wher 
variations have been traced to irregy. 
lar fuel delivery. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Deta 
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Reinforced Plastic Sheet 


Machining grade glass fiber reip. 
forced plastic sheet, A3A, is annow- 
ced by Dynakon Corp., Cleveland 3 
O. It is said to have punching ani 
machining qualities similar to brags 
Sheet is available in %, 3/16, and 4. 
inch thickness. It has a tensik 
strength of 11,900, compressive 
strength of 14,300 and impact of 
10.3. 

Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


Self-Locking Bolt 


Slotted-type place bolt, made iy 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
4, O., requires no nuts, washers ot 
other devices to lock against vibra f° 
tion when drawn up against 1 
rigid seat. The cold-headed bolt is 
reusable, one piece and all metal, It 
can be made of alloy steel or carbo 
and is available in a range of Amer: 
can Standard sizes from % to 1 inch 
in coarse or fine thread pitches. 
Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Detail 


























All Purpose Lubricant 


Multiplex lubricant of the Benton 
type is available from Hood Refit 
ing Co., Greensburg, Pa. Producti 
in grades from No, 00 to No. 3, i 
is made with a bodying agent thi 
gives it complete stability under d 
service and storage conditions. Lib 
ricant has no melting point andr 
tains lubricity and adhesive chara 
teristics under all temperature cont 
tions. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Detab 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipmenl 
in this section, fill in a card 










It will receive prompt attention 















73, Portable Conveyor 
E. W. Buschman Co.—Specification 
data on motors, belting, wheels, locks, 
, couplings and optional equip- 
ment of Trojan portable conveyor- 
ader-stacker is found in 4-page il- 
jstrated bulletin No..50A. Dimen- 
sonal chart shows loading and un- 
ading heights for 10, 12, and 19-ft 
models. ‘ “i © » 


4, Fluid Tracer 

Sidney Machine Tool Co.—A pre- 
cision duplicating attachment. for 
my size or model Sidney lathe called 
the Fluid Tracer. is subject of 8-page 
descriptive folder which also presents 
dimensional drawings and specifica- 
tins. Tracer head transfers changes 
in contour from- master or template 
tocutting tool. 


5. Protective Processes 
American Chemical. Paint Co.—8- 
page illustrated form No. 438C is a 
quick reference list of metal protect- 
ive and paint bonding chemicals and 
processes. Information pertains to 
aluminum, brass, copper. and alloys, 
iron, zinc, cadmium, iron 
and steel, magnesium and stainless 
1s, Chemical Pumps 4 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — 6-page 
ilustrated bulletin 52B7638 details 
construction features of oil-lubricated, 
‘pedestal mounted pump for handling 
chemicals, liquors, corrosive materials 
and solutions, hot liquids and petrole- 
um, Pumps have capacities to 1200 
gpm at heads to 250 ft and temper- 
atures to 500° F-. 


71, Drills & Tappers 

Hamilton Tool Co.—LMlustrated bul- 
lettin GL-349 gives specifications of 
sensitive production drilling and tap- 
ping machines designed to hold ac- 
curacy under any manufacturing con- 
ditions. Machines having horizontal 
work capacities to centers of 6% to 
16 in, and vertical capacities from 314 
to 10 in. are included. 


tall 78. Speed Reducers 

Abart Gear & Machine Co.—“Abart 
Speed Reducers and Gearmotors” is 
tile of 96-page pocket-size catalog 
giving complete engineering data on 
selecting proper speed reducers to fit 
various requirements. Horsepower 
ratings, ratios and installation graphs 
are included. 


79. Tractor-Shovel 

Frank G. Hough Co.—Action pho- 
tos in catalog 208 show. how 1%-cu- 
yd capacity model HY. ~ Payloader 
tractor shovel serves construction and 
public works fields in solving mate- 
tial handling problems. Full-revers- 
ing transmission, operator visibility, 
hydraulic bucket control and power 
booster steering are features shown. 












80. Woven Wire Slings 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co.—Illus- 
trated folder describing Gripper wo- 
ven wire slings is entitled “4 Ways 
to Simplify Handling of Tubing and 
Bar Stock in Steel Warehouses.” 
Movement of stock through typical 
— is shown in flow sheet 
‘orm. 


81. Grinder Wheel Guards 
Morrison Products, Inc.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder “Why 90% of All 
Wheel Guards Used on Portable 
Grinders Are Morrison Made” de- 
scribes line of guards available and 
gives features, such as maximum 
safety, light weight, strength and 
compliance with ASA safety code. 


82. Push-Pull Remote Controls 

American Chain & Cable Co., Au- 
tomotive & Aircraft Div.—12-page il- 
lustrated booklet “The Key to Remote 
Control” shows construction, operat- 
ing principle and applications of Tru- 
Lay flexible push-pull controls. These 
units provide accurate means of 
transferring push-pull movements 
from one location to another. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


~ Helpful Literature 


Te aT Ee TTP I 


83. Induction Heating 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.—i2- 
page pamphlet B-4782 offers illustra- 
tions and case histories of various 
manufacturers using induction heat- 
ing equipment for hardening, joining, 
annealing or heating metals. Among 
machines described are the horizontal 
scanner, vertical scanner, Inductall 
gear-hardening machine and motor 
generators. 


84. Industrial Trucks 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. — 12- 
page illustrated condensed catalog 
lists capacities and dimensional speci- 
fications for power industrial trucks. 
It is divided into four sections: high 
lift and low lift platform trucks, fork 
trucks and mobile cranes. 


85. Electroplating Equipment 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co.— 
Electroplating items such as rubber 
gloves, Koroseal aprons, carboy pour- 
ing spout, acid pumps, earthenware 
crocks, rubber pails, Tygon paint, 
H-VW-M oxidizing liquid, acid pitch- 
ers, burnishing shot and bi 
balls are covered in bulletin M-100. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS. . 
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86. Military Packaging 

Mehl Mfg. Co.—36-page pocket-size 
“Military Packaging Guide” outlines 
government, Army, Navy and Air 
Force packaging specifications involv- 
ing flexible protective barriers against 
weather, water, mildew and corrosion. 
More than thirty such specifications 
are mentioned, cross-indexed and il- 
lustrated. 


87. Rust Preventive 

Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. — Wall 
chart No. 451 measuring 17 x 22 in. 
lists uses, minimum protection time, 
application and removal and physical 
description of Nox-Rust protective 
coatings for metal parts and machin- 
ery. Preservatives meeting Federal 
and military specifications are pre- 
sented. 
88. Equipment Rebuilding 

BFM Industries Inc.—Using photo- 
narrative style, bulletin entitled 
“Facts” takes reader on typical prob- 
lem tour of plant and describes meth- 
ods used to tear down diesels, gener- 
ators and motors; redesign them; or 
rebuild them for special needs. Re- 
modeling and rebuilding, machining 
and testing, electrical fabrication and 
other departments are covered. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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89. Milling Attachments 

Portage Machine Co. — Nonpower 
feed rotary table and angular milling 
attachment for use on No. 4 hori- 
zontal boring, drilling and milling 
machine are described in two illus- 
trated data sheets. 


90. Wire Straightener 

Mettler Machine Tool, Inc.—Single 
page illustrated data sheet describes 
Shuster motor driven rotary wire 
straightener in sizes for wire diame- 
ters up to 3/16-in. 


91. Materials Handling 

Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div.—“Basic Facts About Ma- 
terials Handling” is 24-page illustrat- 
ed guide to efficient handling of raw 
and finished materials, their proper 
storage, and selection and operation 
of industrial power trucks. Details 
are given on power truck attachments 
which simplify product handling op- 
erations. 


92. Optical Comparators 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co.— 
“Optical Comparator” catalog No. 
402 covers company’s complete line 
of optical comparators for precision 
measuring and checking of parts. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS .. 
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93. Alloy Cast Irons 

International Nickel Co. 
illustrated technical bulletin “Nicks 
Alloyed Cast Irons” deals with 
neering properties and lications 
of Ni-Resist. Eight types ak austen. 
itic nickel alloy cast irons provid 
resistance to corrosion, heat, weg 
and low temperatures. High or oy 
controlled expansion, magnetic o 
nonmagnetic properties, and resist. 
ance to thermal shock add to alloys 
usefulness. 


94. Tool Bits 

DoALL Co. — Molybdenum, tung. 
sten and cobalt high speed steel to) 
bits in wide range of sizes are coy. 
ered in 4-page illustrated bulletin 5}. 
805. Included are recommendations 
for proper use, finishes, heat treat. 
ment and correct grinding. 


95. Power Conversion Units 
General Electric Co.—Featureg of 
metallic rectifier power conversion 
unit and its application and operation 
are included in 8-page illustrated bul. 
letin GEA-5658. Line drawings ani 
charts show efficiency and regulation 
curves for various sized units, 


96. Welding Alloys Chart 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp, — 
Specifications for almost 200 metal 
joining alloys, plus bonding temper. 
tures, tensile strengths and recom 
mended uses, are included in 10 x 14. 


in. wall chart of Eutectic low tem |. 


perature welding alloys. Listings 
show proper alloys for use with var- 
ous metals. 


97. Roof: Ventilators 

Iron Lung Ventilator Co.—Rating 
of Iron Lung power roof ventilatin 
units are given in 8-page illustrated 
brochure No. 40. Sizes from 20 to 
60 in. have capacities from 3270 ty 
40,000 cfm. 


98. Remote Controls 

Teleflex, Inc-—Remote controls for 
aircraft, automotive, industrial ani 
marine uses are the subject of 4-page 
illustrated folder No. 300. <A typicil 
control system igs diagrammed, 4 
plications listed and general descrip 
tion is given. . 


99. Auger Bits 

Midway Tool Co.—Included in é& 
scriptive bulletin are Mirbrite mirm 
bright bits for hand braces which ar 
available in 17 sizes from 4% to 1% i 
Also listed are five, six and thirteer 
piece sets and other tools. 


100. Stamping Lubricants 
Forbex Corp.—Bulletin No. 10-1 
describes Ten series of drawing wi 
stamping lubricants made for sever 
drawing, forming, stamping, cutting 
and piercing of stainless steel ai 
other hard metals. They posss 
clinging and heat resistant qualitit 
and will not separate or go rancid. 
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Weighs Less, Lifts More, : 
Lasts Longer 


















THIS latest Dings 

magnet has all the fea- 
tures necessary for maximum 
scrap yard performance. A few 
examples... 


WELDED STEEL CONSTRUCTION—elimi- 
nates the moisture danger, makes a strong rigid 
magnet that can take the hard blows. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT—More of the weight your crane is 
carrying will be payload. A balanced magnetic circuit of 
advanced design makes this difference. 


MAXIMUM POWER, LONGER—No. 1 reason for this is less heat 
tise due to the improved magnetic circuit. In addition, a new, finer 
insulating compound dissipates strength-sapping heat, prevents 
electrical leakage between coil wires. 

Those are the big new features. There are a dozen other important 
ones you'll be interested in. 





FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 
for the LIFTING MAGNET 
CATALOG. 



















DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


4710 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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Why Not Gear Up For Today’s Production 





For 11 years this 
Stentor blanking die and punch gave 
trouble-free performance, averaging 
100,000 gears per grind. This record 
enabled management and production to 
avoid production delays by keeping 
machines operating with fewer shut- 
downs for resharpening. The precision 
gears, 120 teeth/90 pitch, are made from 
24 ga., %4-hard brass. In heat treatment 
the die moved only .0005’’ on the maxi- 
mum diameter of the gear. 


It wasn’t a happy coincidence that the 
tool and die steel was perfectly suited to 
put production from the tools on a 
smooth, trouble-free basis. It was planned 


This Way? 


that way—with the help of the Carpenter 
Matched Set Method. For the Method 
not only enabled this plant to eliminate 
costly experimentation in selecting the 
right steel, but enabled management to 
forecast output in advance because they 
could count on the tools to produce the 
parts on time. 


Used in hundreds of plants, the Method 


selection. It makes machine operators 
more productive. It enables your plantto 
carry lower tool steel inventories. It 
makes heat treating easier, simplifies tool. 
room and production procedures. What's 
more, it is amazingly easy to apply. No 
extra cost or:bother. To discover whatit 
can do for you, ask for the new booklet 
“How to Get Better Tool and Die Per 
formance’. THE CARPENTER STEEL 


offers far more than simplified tool steel > 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pe 
Export a": ™ oa Ra nt pe. eee, f_* 
é 


arbenter 


More than top-grade steels...a Method 


to keep tooling and production on schedule! 


For your convenience, Carpenter carries warehouse stocks in principal cities throughout the country. 
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The Market Outlook 


STEEL allotments for first quarter generally will be Cutbacks in civilian goods are resulting in some 
smaller. Tonnage grants for the period are appear- order cancellations. 


ing as the National Production Authority completes ~~ . : . 
screening consumer applications. And allotments so PRODUCTION Steelmaking operations declined 
far, for the most part, are below the volume re- 1 point last week to 100.5 per cent of capacity due 
quested. This is especially true in plates, bars and ” vege cy and men ae Seog 
shapes. Freight car and shipbuilding are among de- at one Chicago district works and at another in 
fense-support production lines that appear to have Youngstown were settled but a wildcat strike closed 
received cutbacks. Further reductions in supplies be acorei pwned 7 a oe a and 
for civilian goods also are indicated. On the other en et oe a eee Oe 
hand, stepping up of allocations for combat tanks, countered new labor difficulties. In the week ended 
aircraft, guns, atomic energy and electronic require- pci - strike = — —s of rise “ay 
ments, and certain other prime military programs is OG! SO. CAUSOE 1088 OF. LOWY fons oF Ingots. in- 
tl . land is losing 10,800 tons a day. 


BALANCE—Better balance between steel supply 
and demand is likely in first quarter. Supplies will 
be no more plentiful, but steelmakers say more real- 
istic allotting by NPA encourages hope for increased 
orderliness in distribution under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. No sharp change in supply is looked 
for over rest of the current quarter. Cancellations 
as result of NPA’s regulation ordering consumers to 
charge third-quarter carryover tonnage against their 
fourth-quarter allotments have not been heavy. Most 


TETEEGD ortober 22, 1957 




















































SCRAP—The shortage of scrap presents an in- 
creasingly serious threat to continued high-level 
steel operations. Some encouraging results are re- 
ported from the collection drives under way, but 
overall supplies still are not gaining. In fact, some 
steelworks are operating on virtually day-to-day 
inventory. Unless substantial increase in the flow 
of material is experienced in the weeks immediately 
ahead, steelmakers say severe curtailment in open- 
hearth operations is inevitable. 


of the cancellations to date appear to be in sheets, PRICES—Upward revision in galvanized steel pro- 
largely reflecting slowing down in consummer dur- duct prices to offset the recent 2 cents per pound 
able goods. increase in the price of zinc has been delayed tem- 


porarily. OPS appears to question the regularity 
of the formula under which such prices automatically 
rise. Expectations are the advances will be allowed 
no later than Nov. 1. Minor modifications have 
been made in the government ceiling price schedule 
for scrap, but the trade is disappointed over failure 
of the OPS to establish a uniform price for steelmak- 
ing grades. This is said to be still under considera- 
tion. 


PRODUCTS— Government restrictions on building 
are holding down structural steel awards. Fabrica- 
tors are more concerned with getting steel for ap- 
proved work on their books than they are over limi- 
tations on new business. Cutbacks in the ship build- 
ing program may release some plate tonnage ear- 
marked for December rolling. It is not likely to sat- 
. isfy more than a small percentage of unplaced busi- 
ness. Bar producers had substantial carryover from | 
third quarter and expect an overflow into first COMPOSITES— STEEL’s weighted index on fin- 


















































quarter. The railroads are placing 1952 rail re- ished steel holds at 171.92 as does the arithmetical 
quirements, the Pennsylvania railroad last week composite at $106.32. Pig iron is steady with No. 2 
sis ordering 100,000 tons, divided among three pro- foundry grade $52.54, basic, $52.16, and malleable, 
A ducers. Sheets are under somewhat less pressure. $53.27. Steelmaking scrap composite is firm at $44. 
Tt 
al NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
at's vw. Tre vuvC8 TTT J .w. La Vvuer Tre TT ie Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
No 195! Piaygi PT, a rm Leading Production Points 
ne, A) 
vs - ; 3 sn he oh wt Fy 100 Week 
Le? a 9% «(ve e gt } Ended Same Week 
kler Py oe fe Ss Oct.20 Change 1950 1949 
at wry yy ia rH ne 5 Pittsburgh ....... 100.5 + 0.5* 105 3.5 
Per % a ge Chicago .......... 92.5 —3.5* 1025 5.5 
EL 90 “a wl 90 Mid-Atlantic ..... 99 0 99 8.5 
4 z_ ul Youngstown ...... 103 + 9 106 0 
Pa. $ , |'0 7] Wheeling ........101.5 +05 97 61 
85 —r § 85 Cleveland ........ 100.5 + 1* 100 0 
“| b WE eee eaeccss 104 0 104 0 
y 18 | 80 Birmingham .....102 —2 10 6 
\ 80 v4 aa New England .....85 —10 89 55 
J te | Cincinnati 1 +3 106 52 
“4 75 Lz 75 St. Louis + 3 95 84.5 
jur | Detroit 0 106 37 
) Ly Western +3 100 21 
70 2 — 70 Estimated national 
PALO cgecacccces 1005 —1 102 9.5 
5 65 65 as 
J COPVRIGHT 195! 1950 sane Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
STEEL 195) —— 1,999,034 tons for 1951; 1,928,721 tons for 
od 60 60 second half, 1950; 1,906,268 tons for first half, 
le! - Z 1950; 1,843,516 tons for 1949, 
e Ta a Aeeeee cee eee eee ce ee ee eet ° *Change from revised rate for preceding 
° JAN. r FEB. MAR. | APR| MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG | SEPT. | OCT | NOV.| DEC. week. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Oct.18 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 





1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 157.62 112.04 
Index in cents per Ib. ..... 4.657 4.657 4.657 4.270 3.035 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE re 

Finished Steel, NT ........ * 6.32 $106.32 $106.32 $95.09 $64.45 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. S258 52.54 52.54 49.35 28.17 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 48.10 27.50 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 53.27 53.27 53.27 49.63 28.79 
Steelmaking scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 41.50 19.17 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 respresentative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown, Malleable composite based on same 
Points except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Oct.18 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 


Bars, H. B. Chicago ...... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 

Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.223 4.228 4.223 3.93 2.86 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.15 3.10 
Shapes, Sta., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.918 3.918 3.918 3.46 2.48 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Chicago ........ -- 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.90 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.90 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.30 3.375 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 4.05 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.50-3.75 2.35 
Strip, E.R., Chicago ...... 3.50 3.5) 3.50 3.25 2.35 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.15-4.50 3.05 
Strip, C.R., Chicago .. 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.30 3.15 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 4.85-5.60 4.85-5.60 4.85-5.60 4.35-4.95 3.15 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50-4.75 3.05 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30-5.60 3.75 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh . $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 
SEMIFINISHED 

Billets, 1 Sane, Re (NT) $66.00 ~~ 00 $66.00 $63.00 $47.00 
Wire rods, 7-% itts. .. 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.30 


PIG IRON, adi Ton 
Bessemer, Pitts. ..........$53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $47-$50 $29.00 


Basic Valley .........2.- 52.00 52.00 52.00 46-49 28.00 
Basic, Gel. Phila. ......... 56.61 56.61 56.61 51.44 29.93 
Mo. S Parry, Pitts. ....020 52.50 52.50 52.50 49.50 28.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 52.50 52.50 52.50 49.50 28.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 49.50 28.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Del. Phila. . - 11 57.11 57.11 51.94 30.43 
eo, B Party, BUM, 20.2600 8.88 48.88 48.88 45.88 24.88 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.) del. Cin. 55. 49 55.49 55.49 mend 28.94 
Malleable Valley ......... 52.50 52.50 52.50 9.50 50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46. 50-49. 50 28.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.00 66.00 00 
88.00 188.00 175. 00 © 140.00° 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.188.00 1 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pitts. ..$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $44.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 43.50 43.50 43.50 40.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 43.50 43.50 43.50 40.00 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 45.00 45.00 45.00 43.75 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 44.00 44.00 44.00 43.25 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 44.00 44.00 44.00 41.50 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 52.50 52.50 52.50 64.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.00* 49.00* 49.00* 53.50 20.00 


* F.o.b. shipping point. 


COKE, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn, Connisvl. ..$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $8.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 17.50 17.50 17.50 16.50 9.50 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 14.35 


NONFERROUS METALS 











PIG IRON 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to 
Minimum delivered prices are approximate and do not include 3% fy. 
eral tax. Key to producing companies published on second following page, 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Basic Foundry able mer 

Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ............-20+ $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.59 

RMENM TE Es, IOE, 6.6 si0s00.0800-05 

DIOMERULMIML,  a\cuisssb esis c000 ose 

PRBOEINER, TUEL, 6 csiew cece sever 
Birmingham District 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ......cecceee 
aaa ae 
Birmingham s9 .. pees cn sosne eu 






Woodward, Ala. wis. ° 
Cimeimmatl, Gal, cicccccccccccsccs 
Buffalo District 
BUMAIO BD 2 cccccccccccccscccccece 
SEED BED scccrnccsccvoccsscccese 
Tonawanda,N.Y. wi2 TrTTrr Terr 
No. Ce eat > ert 
ee er 
Rochester, n.z., * del. wee eciceccsee 
Syracuse,N. aa GOL, acces cce'ee sce 
Chicago District 
Chicago [eS .nccccccccccccccccccce 
MOREY MID, TID. 0 nccncccs cticecececese 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. I- 2° ecccccccece 
So.Chicago,Il], W14 ....cccccccces 


So.Chicago,Il], Y1 ......--++.-- vs 
So.Chicago,Il], U5 .......... eile bee 
Milwaukee, del, ..cccccccscvcces 
Muskegon,Mich., del, ........-.- ae 
Cleveland District 
Cleveland AZ ...cccccccecccccccs -- 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
CROveNARE TB . ccwncccscececsees e+. 52.00 52.50 52.50 cose 
Akron,O., del. “from Cleve. conces See 55.11 55.11 55.61 
Lorain,O. ING eae hac ae enka -. 52.00 coon ooee 53.00 
Duluth [+3 ..ccccccccccccccsscccvee seve TTT 52.50 oan 
Erie,Pa, 1-3 ....ccccccccccsececs -. 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass, E1 ........ eoccccces 57.00 57.50 rs 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah G1 .. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. 
Portland,Oreg., del. ......--. Sees eeee 60.66 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, ‘del. e+. 60.16 60.66 
GraniteCity,II], G4 ............++. 53.90 54.40 f : 
St.Louis, del. (inc, tax) ....... 54.66 55.16 55.66 cove 
Ironton, tah CMS isscscsces socee SD 52.50 ereiite ovae 
LoneStar,Tex, LG .....eeceeeceeeee 48.00  °%48.50 48.50 ost 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .........+.--- 54.00 55.00 55.00 eave 


Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .... 






53. 

Aliquippa, del. .... 54. 

cKeesRocks, del. .. 54. 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport, Monaca, del. .... «+++ 54.07 54.07 = 

565. 

53. 





Verona, del. ..ccccccccccccccccee cove 54.57 54.57 
Brackenridge, del. ....ce-seeeeee sees 54.82 54.82 


i: 8883 28 8 


Bessemer,Pa, US ....ccccccsccccce 52.00 eoee 52.50 
Clairton, Rankin,So. “Duquesne,Pa. U5* 52.00 sees cve0e oa 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 .........e+2+2- 52.00 econ coos 53.00 
Monessen,Pa, PT ....ececeseeceees 54.00 wae a 


Sharpsville,Pa, S6 ......seee-s 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ....cceeeecees 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 .......+.. é 
Toledo,O. oud pemteteeinet 
Cincinnati, del, ......eeeee ° ece0 owes 
en dey fy ie = SE eerie ay 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District 
Hubbard,O. Y1 ......... sécceceeces, Mae 52.50 52.50 
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Youngstown Y1 ....c.cccccccsccce 52.00 52.50 52.50 Pery 
Youngstown U5 .. eee -52.00 ewe sees 53.00 
Mansfield,O., del. ......-- --. 56.65 57.15 57.15 = 57.65 


* Low phos, southern grade. ft Preliminary. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.7 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for-each 0.50% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
Niokel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton ani 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gioss Ton 

(Base 6.0016.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% SI) 
Jackson,O. G2, ye ovenes sce eevedeees pity asieb oles aioe tise soe 
Buffalo H1 ..... $0 6000 00) 00 soo ee eee coocee | te 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gress Ton 

(Base 14.01- — silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each wrinna max, P) 

Niapara SafaliniN ©. GP IS | cc ssiss <> cen saizaeonecennsseiceas eee $88.00 

Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fary, frt. allowed K2 ......... 92.50 

Keokuk, OH & Fdry., yy Ib piglets, 16% Si, frt. allowed K2 95.50 

Wenatchee, Wash., 0.8. & Fary., frt.: allowed K2 ............ 92.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard areas iron Nos, 5 & 6) 

















Gary, 

Geneva, Ute 
Houston, Ts 
Johnstown, 
Lackawan! 
LosAngeles 
Munhall, P: 
Seattle B3 
§0.Chicage 
80.Duques! 
§o.SanFra 


Detroit Ri 
Fontana,C 
Gary, Ind. 

Houston, T 
Ind.Harbo 


"| Johnstown 


Lackawan 
LosAngele 
Massillon, 
Midland,P 
Munhall,P 
§0.Chicag' 
So. Duque: 
Struthers, 
Warren,O. 
ROUNDS, © 
Canton,O. 
Cleveland 
Fontana, ¢ 
Gary,Ind, 
Massillon, 
So.Chicag 
So. Duque 
SHEET BAS 
Fontana, 
SKELP 

Aliquippa 
Munhall,! 
Warren,O 
Youngsto' 


Sparrows 


Struthers 








Grover, an. a. beneees pd 24.50 24.50 24.50 14.375 Wiviea Wenn: BS scp aissiaccsssssonenateckseseons eS 

ne, E. St. ATS cccccese 19.5) 19.50 17.50 17.50 8.25 

Lead, St. Louis ... .. 18.8 18.80 16.8 15.80 8.10 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Tin, New York . 103.00 103.00 103.00 113.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AT .......c0<svcccscesccsseceseesscns $57.00 

BIMINEM, DOL. 2 c02n00 0005 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.00 Steelton,Pa. B2 .........- oe 60.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 42.00 42.00 42.00 32.00 14.50 Philadelphia delivered were) 63.81 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 56.50 56.50 56.50 48.00 35.00 Troy, N.Y. RZ ..cccccccccccccccess eoccccccce O060 sd ees oe ewess 60.00 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) sTE EL 
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STEEL, 
Ri. | INGOTS, Carbon, Forging =. 
Page 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....$79.00 
Pa. U5 .......52.00 
= | Bac sies soo SeAIOD 
$55.50 | : 
ae "Pa, C18 ......54.00 
Seat Hh) unhall,Pa, US ......54.00 





BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Corbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa, US .....$56.00 
Clairton,Pa, US .......56.00 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ........56.00 
fairfield, Ala, T2 ......56.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....75.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........56.00 
Jonnstown,Pa, B2 .....56.00 
lackawanna,N.Y., B2. .56.00 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .......56.00 
§o.Chicago,IIl. US ....56.00 
§0.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...56.00 
Carbon, Ferging (NT) 

Bessemer,Pa, U5 .....$66.00 
Buffalo R2 ...........66.00 
Canton,O. occcccee 66.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......66.00 
Cleveland R2 .........66.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..73.00 














































85.00 

§0.Chicago R2, US, W14 .66.00 

§0.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...66.00 

§0.SanFrancisco B3 ...85.00 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 

Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....$70.00 

Buffalo R2  pooeenee: 


Canton, 
Canton,O. (29) T7 ......66. 00 
Conshohocken, _ ind e “ar 00 
Detroit R7 . ° 00 





Houston, Tex. BB nccces 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..70.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........90.00 
Massillon,O. R83 .......70.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......70. 4 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ..... -70. 
§0.Chicago R2,U5, wis. 70. 00 
So. Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...70.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......70.00 
Warren,O, C17 ........ 70. 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Canton,O. ovens: ae 4 
Cleveland R2 ......... 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .. "08, 00 


cece 682.00 
So. Chicago, Ill, R2 ....82.00 
80.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...82.00 
SHEET BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...$89.00 
SKELP 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . ae 
3.35 





Munhall,Pa, U5 . 

Warren,O. R2 accces oteee 
Youngstown, R2, U5 ..3.35 
WIRE RODS 

Alton,I, Li 4.40 


AlabamaCity, Ala, *R2° e et 10 
Buffalo W12 ...........4-10 
Cleveland AZ ..... 


Fontana,Calif. K2 
Houston, Tex. S5 . 
Johnstown, Pa, B2 
Joliet, Tl, ‘AT seins 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo, cio’: eee ee 35 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......4.30 
Neo. Tonawanda, N.Y.B11 .4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.75 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ....4.30 
Roebling, N.J. RB .0ccc 0800 
80.Chicago,Ill, R2 ......4.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..4.20 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ....4.10 
Struthers,O, Y1 .......4.10 
Torrance, Calif, C11 ....4.90 
Worcester, Mass. A7 ....4.40 
SHEET STEEL PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.45 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...4.45 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .......4.45 


5 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 4.45 




















STRUCTURALS 
Carbon Steel pane. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,A R2 ..3.60 
Aliquippa,Pa. 74 3. 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 . 







Bethlehem,Pa, B2 . 3.70 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .. - 3.65 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.65 


Fontana, ‘Calif. Kl 0.00 24.25 
Gary,Ind, U5 ..........3.65 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......3.65 
Houston,Tex. S5 .......4.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.65 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....3.70 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 .....4.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y,. we e - 70 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... = 10 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........3.65 
Niles,Calif.(22) Pl ....4.85 
Phoenixville,Pa, P4 .....6.25 
Portland : O4. 4.50 
CSA ae 4.3 

So.Chicago, Ili, “U5, Wi4. 3.65 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Torrance,Calif, Cll ....4.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 3.90 


Allo’ 





Stand. Shapes 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... - 4.35 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .....5.55 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ...... C38 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 .....4.35 
H.S., L.A. Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. RR 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......5.50 
Bethlehem, Pa. (14) B2 ..5.50 






Clairton,Pa 1B wccce coh OO 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 50 
Fontana,Calif. K1- occee6.10 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.50 


Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6. a 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.5 
Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5. 50 
LosAngeles B 
Munhall,Pa, 
Seattle BS .....scccceee 
So.Chicago,IIl, U5 ..... +5.50 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........6.00 
Wide — 
Bethlehem,Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. ue cocvede 
Fontana,Calif. Ki- ose echeGe 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 2.3.70 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........3.65 
So. Chleago. 7 US. ..... 865 


H.S., = Flange 
nena: Pa. oe 0.50 
Lackawanna,N. ¥ B2 2.5.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .... 
So.Chicago,Ill, U5 ......5. 

BEARING PILES 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........3.65 
So.Chicago,Ill, U5 ..... 3.65 
PLATES, High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.65 
Bessemer,Ala., T2 ....- = 65 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... “65 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 5 65 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.90 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.65 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.25 









Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mills prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, Oct. 18, 1951; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Ch lies. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two aan a 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Ashland,Ky. (15) Al0 ..3.70 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.70 
Clairton,Pa. US . 23.7 
Claymont, Del, C22" \. 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.70 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3...4.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..4.30 
Gary,Ind. ecccccccceds 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.40 
Geneva,Utah, Gl ......3.70 
Harrisburg,Pa. - cece e880 
Houston, Tex. occce e410 
Ind.Harbor, ind 52, Y1.3.70 
Johnstown, Pa. oeeeed- 0 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 








Munhall,Pa. U5 -3.70 
0 Pittsburgh J5 . -3.70 Ami 
Seattle B3 ......++++..4-60 
Sharon,Pa. 83 _ ........3.95 


U5, W14.3.70 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.70 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.70 
Warren,O. R2 ........3.70 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....4. 
Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.3.70 
PLATES, Carbon A.R. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......5.45 
Geneva, Utah G1 ......4.85 
PLATES Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 ......8.60 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.70 
Alton, Ll ..seeeeee 4.15 
Atlanta,Ga. All .......4.25 
Bessemer, Ala. spol cccce cde tO 





oodk 
Emeryville,Calif. 37 ece 5 he 45 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......+...3.70 
Houston,Tex. S5 . . 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.70 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 ....4.30 am: 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3. 4 
LosAngeles B3 ....++++4 
Milton,Pa. B6 .....++.+4 20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.15 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........5.03 
N. Tonawanda,N. Zz. Bil. 3.70 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.4 
Pittsburgh Ji 3. 
Portland,Oreg. 
Seattle B3, N14 .......4. 
So.Chicago R2,U5, W14 .3.70 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...3.70 
So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ...4.45 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........3.70 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.40 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.85 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.70 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES 





00 Detroit P17 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . ° 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .. 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 2.5.55 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.55 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.55 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....++++..5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.55 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 ..6.05 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ... 
Pittsburgh J5 . 
Seattle B3 ..... 
So. Duquesne,Pa. US eee 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.30 











BARS,Cold-Finished Carbon 
Ambridge, Pa. wis ....4.55 

BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.55 

Buffalo 


ecccccccees che 


occ ee 5.00 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......4.55 
Chicago W18 ..........4.55 


Cleveland A7, C20 . 






eccece 4.70 
Donora,Pa. A7 4.55 
Elyria,O. W8 » 4.55 
FranklinPark, i. NS: oe 3.4.65 
Gary, Ind. occ cccc ce ke 


GreenBay, Wis. F7 ....4.56 
Hammond,Ind, L2, Mis. 4.55 
Hartford, Conn. R2 oe 10 
occ ccce 4.55 
200 ccce 6.00 
Mansfield,Mass, B5 ....5.10 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.55 
Monaca, Pa. 817 ccccc ck 





Pittsburgh 35. 
Putnam,Conn. ° 
Readville, Mass, C14 .. 5. 10 
St. Louis,Mo. M5 ..... ale 95 
So.Chicago,Mll. W14 ...4.55 
SpringCity,Pa. (5) K3 ..5.00 
4.55 


Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.55 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W138 ....5. 





Canton, O. (29) TT ..2+-.4.90 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......5.40 
Chicago W18 ......+++.5. 
Cleveland A7 ..........5.45 
Cleveland C20 .........5.40 
Detroit P17 ....0.000+--5.55 
Donora,Pa. AZ ........5.45 
Elyria,O. W8 ......+...5.40 
Gary,Ind. R2 ..........5.40 
Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.5.40 
Hartford,Conn, R2 ....5.85 
Harvey,Ull. BS ........5.40 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.40 





Gary,In yee eceees 5.65 Aliquippa,Pa eseee-d-70 Mansfield,Mass. B5 «0. 5.85 
Geneva,Utah Gi .......5.65 Atlanta All ..........4.25 Massillon,O. R2,R8 ....5.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....5.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2~ ....3.70 Midland,Pa. C18 ......5.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6.15 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 Monaca,Pa. S17 ........5.40 
Johnstown,Pa, B2.. 65 Niles,Calif. P1 ........5.05 Newark,N.J. W18 .....5.75 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .. 5.65 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....4.65 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5.6 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.65 SanFrancisco S7 ......4.85 So.Chicago,Il. R2, W14.5.40 
Seattle B3 .............6.55 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON Struthers,O. Y1 eeacgeny > 40 
Sharon,Pa,  . veri li5.70 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......3.90 Warren,O. C17 2 

So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 65 Waukegan, Ill. AZ ......5.45 


SparrowsPoint, Ma B2 ..5.65 
Warren,O. R2 .......-.-5.65 


Youngstown Y1 ........6.15 
PLATES, O; eo Alloy 

Claymont,Del, C22... .-4.85 
Coatesville, Pa. Est sccees 5.25 


Conshohocken,Pa, A3 .. 5.08 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......5. 


° 





Sharon,Pa, 83 ... 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . ee "15 
FLOOR PLATES 

Cleveland J5 .......+. « 4.75 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...4.75 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .....5.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.75 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........4.75 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......4.75 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland,c.1. (15) Al10 ...3.95 


Ashland,Icl(15) A10 ...4.45 
Cleveland,c.l. R2 ......4.30 
Warren,O.c.l. R2 ...... 4.30 


BARS, Hot-Rolled ite 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....4.30 
Buffalo R2 .....ccceee 04-30 
Canton,O. R2 .....++.+-4.30 
Canton,0.(29) T7 ......3.95 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......-4.30 
Detroit RZ ....ccccece 4-45 
Ecorse,Mick. G5 ......4.65 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......5.35 
Gary,Ind. US .....e.ee- = 30 
Houston,Tex. S5 4.70 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2, De 4.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......4.30 
KansasCity,Mo. SB .cc 4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.30 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.35 
Massillon,O. R2 

Midland,Pa. C18 
So.Chicago R2,U5,W14. 74.30 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....4.30 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......4.30 
Warren,O. C17 ....+..-4.30 
Youngstown U5 ........4.30 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Clairton,Pa. [Pe 919) 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........4.55 
Youngstown U5 ........4.55 





Youngstown F3, Y1 ... ‘5. 40 
RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts. (3,4) C2 ...4.75 
ChicagoHts.(3,4) 1-2 ...4.75 
Franklin,Pa.(3,4) F5 ...4.75 


FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.85 
Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7.5.50 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ......4.75 

Moline,Il1.(3) R2 ......3.80 
Tonawanda(3,4) B12 ..4.75 
Williamsport(3) 819 ....5.00 
Williamsport(4) 819 ....5.10 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 
Dover,(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 
Dover,(Wrgt.Iron) Ul 12.25 
Economy,Pa. (S.R.) B14.9.60 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 
Economy, (Staybolt)B14 12.20 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.14.50 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....9.60 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...13.00 
BARS, Reinforcin (Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity, oe 
Atlanta All ..ccccccce. +28 


oeee-6.60 J 


60 Struthers,O. Y1 


0 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4. 


Buffalo R2 .oocececeee sd 
Cleveland R2 .....- 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif. e 
Gary,Ind. U5 per 70 
Houston,Tex. 85 .......-4.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1.3.70 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.70 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles BS ..++++++4 
Milton,Pa. B6 ....+++-4-20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 
Niles,Calif. Pl ...+++.+.5.06 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.40 
Pittsburgh J5 .....++. re 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ... 65 
SandSprings,Okla. 85 ..4.00 
Seattle B3, N14 .....-4.45 





eee ot 


+ 3.70 
40 






55 So. Chicago,Ill. R2 ....3.70 


So. Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...3.70 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 2 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.40 
Youngstown, R2, U5 ...3.70 
BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..5.50 
Johnstown,%-1” B2 ...4.76 


So.SanFrancisco 
SparrowsPt. %-1” B2 a 4 
Williamsport, Pa. 819 ..5.10 
baer Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 oe 60 






Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 60 
Butler,Pa. Al0O .... -3.60 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.60 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.00 
55 Detroit M1 .....++++++-440 
Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 ....3.80 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.60 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.55 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......-.--3.60 
GenevaUtah G1 .......3.70 
GraniteCity,II. G4 ....4.30 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1..3.60 
Irvin,Pa. 





Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.60 
Munhall,Pa. US . 3.60 
Niles,O. N12 5.26 


Pittsburg,Calif. cil ooeed 
Pittsburgh J5 ....+.+.-3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ...+++++-4 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 ... 3 
3 
4 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Steubenville,O. W10 .... 


Warren,O. R2 ....+..--3.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....3. 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.60 
SHEETS, H. Be ye? 
AlabamaCity, A os 3 - 4.75 
Dover,O. ccccccc ce OD 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ....5.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.65 
Niles,O. N12 ......+.+-5.75 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.40 
SHEETS, H.R., (14-ga., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.40 
Conshohocken,Pa. . 5.65 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...... 





Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....5.40 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 ..5.90 


Irvin,Pa. ccccccece ae 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ...5.40 
Pittsburgh J5 ... +540 
Sharon,Pa. cocccce thee 


So.Chicago, Ill. 5. 
SparrowsPoint (a0) B2 ..5.40 
Warren,O. Pe 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 
Youngstown U5 ........5. 
Youngstown Y1 .. oe + .5.90 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 

Cleveland J5, R2 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....+-- 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 
Gary,Ind. US ...+..++ 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1. 


m- 
7 





eeeeee 


o- 


. 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 


sin ipinin pin niaiaiain 


Irvin,Pa. US ..sccses 
Lackawanna(37) B2 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 . . 
SparrowsPoint (38) B2.. 
Warren,O. R2 .....++. ° 
Weirton,W. Va. W6 ... 
Youngstown Y1 ......-- 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Relled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa, AlO ........4.35 
eland R2 4. 





Fontana, Sa eee eo 30 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........4.35 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....5.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.35 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 ..4. "35 
Middietown,O. Al0 ....4.35 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.30 
Pittsburgh J5 .......... 35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . “4 35 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4. 





Youngstown Y1 ........4. 


SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.80 


Gary,Ind. U5 .... 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ... = 80 
aaa 4.80 

Kokomo, Ind.(13) C16 . ees 20 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ...4.80 
Niles,O. N12 . 





Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4. 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa, U5 +00 0-20 
SparrowsPoint (39) B2 - 6.75 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 





US «5.35 
Kokomo, ‘Ind. (28) Cié ° “+5. 15 
Niles,O. 55 


SHEETS, season Steel = 10 





Butler,Pa. AlO .... 
Middletown,O. A10 .....5.05 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland R2 (28) . 
Niles,O. R2 (28) o2 Se 
Weirton, Ww. Va. we. 2+. 5.50 
SHEETS, Zine Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.70 
SHEETS, Dtum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.30 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.30 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.10 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....5.10 
BLUED Stock, 29 ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.80 
Follansbee,W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 
ROOFING vevwed TERNES 

(8 Ib. Coated! 
Gary,Ind, U5 ae 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 


R2 
Pittsburg, Calif, Cii ecccccce 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6... 


COILS (Cut Len 
BeechBottom 
Brackenridge,Pa, A4 


s Yac lower) 


Ind.Harbor, 


Vandergrift,Pa. U: 
Warren,O. R2 . 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut — Yac lower) 
Transformer 
BeechBotto: 


Brackenridge,Pa, 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 ....... 
Warren,O, R2 ....... 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON [22 Ga.) 
Butler,Pa. A10 (C.R. 





“SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot — 
A10 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Pee eeeseeesces 


seer eeecseesces 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ........cc00. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ........ 






Yorkville,O. W10 ....cceseccece 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 


10 (cut-lengths) ... 


GraniteCity,I.G4 (cut lengths) 
Ind, I-2 ........+2 6.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths).... 
BS ccccccccce « 
Sas eae OO 
Zanesville,O. A10 ........02-. 


Grad: 
tom Wi0 _ lengths) 


Zanesville,O. A100 ......ceecee 


Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .......... 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......$7.60 

Gary,Ind, U5 conongs wee a 


x 2 
50 Irvin,Pa, U5 





A 
SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....$8.40 
SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
(Commercial Quality) 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........$9.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......9.50 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
a »W.Va.W10 4 


Middleown,O. Al0 .....5.20 
Niles,O. N12 ..........6.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.20 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot iron 
Middletown,O. A10 .....5.60 
SHEETS, Enameling Iron 

Ashland,Ky.(8) AlO ....4.65 





Cleveland R2 ..........4.65 
Gary,Ind, U5 ..........4.65 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....5.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 4.65 
Ervin Pe. UB cccccoce 4.65 
Middletown, oO. “A10 os 4.65 
Youngstown Yi ........4.65 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 

No. 16 Alloy Fe 


Ashland,Ky. A10. 5.60 
Canton,O. R2 ... 5.65 6 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.60 5. 
Gary US ........ 5.60 5. 
IndianaHarbor_ I-2 5.60 5. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .... 5.60 5. 
Kokomo,Ind, C16. 6.25 

MartinsFy,O. W10 5.60 5 
Pittsburg,Cal. Cll 6.35 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.60 
Torrance,Cal. Cli 6.35 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 

Pure tron 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ......5.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.85 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled ton Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....3.85 
Cleveland R2 ..........4.2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.85 
Warren,O. R2 -4.20 


—, | ) 7m Ingot Iron 
Clevel rererer rs St.) 
Middletown 0. O. Al0 .....4.85 
Warren,O. "R2 occ cccc e495 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 flat 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.05 
Canton,O. R2 .........-5.55 


i) 


Butler,Pa. Al0 .......» 
Middletown,O. A10 . 


SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butler,Pa. AlO ....... 





"3:30 


-8.15 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
7. $7 


© cc cccccecccece $7.15 $7.40 -80 
7.25 7.50 7.90 
7.15 7.40 7.80 
7.35 7.60 8.00 
7.15 7.40 7.80 
7.15 7.40 7.80 
cove 7.15 7.40 7.80 
cee 7.90 8.15 8.55 
ee 7.25 7.50 7.90 
eo 7.15 7.40 7.80 
7.15 7.40 7.80 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Field ture tric Motor mo 
ee. 7.25 8.50 9.30 
coe eco 7.75 9.00 9.80 
coe coo 4.95 9.20 .0- 
2 7.25 (84) ... oo 
7.10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
ooo Gime “Tame she ene 
7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
ees 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
72 65 58 52 
9.85 10.40 11.10 11.90 
10.35... ccs ..00ae 
++. 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 
10.35... Sab  cosbe 
10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 
T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 
esos cooe 14.75 15.25 
- 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 


TINPLATE, American 1.25 1.50 

Coke (Base Box) ib ib 
ee = Ree = 

rfield,Ala, ‘T2 


Ind. Har. ee eg BS 8.45 
-- 8.45 
Pitts. ,Cal. Cli e- 9.20 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2... red 
Warren, D. MS .. 

Weirton, W.Va. W6 y re 
Yorkville, O. W10. 8.45 


BLACK PLATE 

(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......$6.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.35 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........6.25 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .... ‘oe 45 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.25 
Irvin,Pa, U5 Peches se eiam 25 
Niles,O. R2 . -6.25 
Pittsburg, Calif. “ci” 3227.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...6.35 
Warren,O. R2 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 .... 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Biack Plate (29 gage) 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...5.85 
Gary,Ind, US ....ccccce sd. 80 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5. 
Irvin,Pa. US ..........5.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.15 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15 .5.45 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......5.85 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......6.70 
A” 5.50 








Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.90 
KansasCity,Mo. Sod re |) 
Midland,Pa, C18 ....... 5.85 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15. - 45 
Sharon,Pa. ceccccece 5.85 
Youngstown U5 ........5.50 
* STRIP, Hot-Rolled 

High-strength Low-Alloy 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 5.30 


Conshohocken,Pa, A3 . rend 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.9. 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5. 30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 6.20 
Gary,ind, US .ccicecs - 5.30 


Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2 
IndianaHarbor, Ind, .” ‘5. 80 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
LosAngeles(25) B3 .... “6. a4 
Seattle B3 ...... eccvces 

Sharon,Pa, S3 ....... 0 
So.SanFrancisco(25) B3. ’. 05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 
WOITen,O, BS «2.52.00. .30 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 .....5.75 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.80 
Youngstown U5 ........5.30 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


30 Cleveland J5 .........e. 6.70 





Cleveland A7 . 
Dover,O. G6 ... 
Fontana,Calif .K1 ...... 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 
BMAP S.. BS so. s00 00 55 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . ~ 40 
Warren,O. R2 00.00 066.05 
Weirton,W.Va. we ery 7. 20 
Youngstown 6 rer 6 


-95 
-6.40 


go Ashland, ‘Ky. (8) ‘Aio’: 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Pony gr 7) ned 2+ -3.50 
Alton,Ill, Li ogc cece oboe 
oe "3.50 


Atlanta All ...........4.05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.50 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) $15. 4, pa 
Buffalo(27) R2 .........3.50 

Butler,Pa. AlO ........3.50 


Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......4.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. ve - 3.90 
Detroit M1 .........6+-4.4 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 . 3. 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3.50 





Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... ee 
Houston, Tex. S5 ........ -90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 3 50 
Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2 e = 4 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. (32)B2. 3 50 
LosAngeles B3 .... 4.25 
Milton,Pa, B6 ..........4.00 
Minnequa, Colo, C10 ....4.55 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4.00 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y. B11. -t ro 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 
Riverdale,Ill, Al .. 





SanFrancisco S7 .. 85 
Seattle B3, N14 ........ 4.50 
Sharon,Pa. S3 


So.Chicago,Ill, W14 ....3. 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . 
Werren,O. Te oécccscses 3.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.60 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...3.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10)S15 > = 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 

Cleveland A7... 
Dover,O, G6 





NewBritn,Conn. (10)815 10% 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8 .107%5 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8 ,115 
Sharon,Pa, ++ 0000.6) 
Worcester,Mass. A7 +109 
Youngstown C8 . 10.69 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..55) 
Berea,O. C + 6.60 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) ‘5.6 
Butler,Pa. A10 ...... 
Cleveland A7, J5 . 
Dearborn, Mich, D3 





Follansbee, W.Va. F. od 
Fontana, ner 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. ..4.65 
LosAngeles Cl .........6.4 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 .... 
Middletown,O. A1l0 .....4.65 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....5.% 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 ......5.35 
NewCastle(40) E5.. 5.25 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 5.85 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...515 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 + 6,00 
Pawtucket,R.I. (21) NB, «5.85 
Riverdale,Ill.(40) Al ...4.99 
Rome,N.Y, R6 .........5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .........5,85 
SparrowsPoint, Md. ‘B2: 4.65 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .......6.0 
Wallingford,Conn. W2., = 
Warren,O.(40) TS .....5.25 
Warren,O. R2 2... 000+. 4.65 
Weirton, W.Va. we ove 
Youngstown C8 (40) ...5.25 
Youngstown Y1 4 
STRIP, Electro — 
Dover,O. G6 + 550 














Key to Producers 


Acme Steel Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Steel & Wire 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A13 American Cladmetals Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth, Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Boiardi Steel Corp. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills 
Cold Metal Products Co. 





Colonial Steel Co. 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ....11. Warren,O. T5 
Harrison,N.J. C18 10.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 
Midland,Pa, C18 ...... 10.60 Youngstown C8 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O0.81- 1.0% 

Spring — (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35 
ee a ee .-- 680 7.40 9.35 116 
Bridgeport, ERY (10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... rr oes «67.70 «= 9.65 ae 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... -- 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
Cleveland AZ ......... 4.65 645 7.40 9.35 116 
Dearborn,Mich, D3 .... 5.60 7.05 7.65 coe) eR 
Detroit D2 ...cccccccce 5.60 6.65 7.25 eee oe 
Dover,O. G6 ........0- 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
FranklinPark,II], T6 .. 5.00 6.60 7.55 9.50 11.80 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .... ~s-. on 7.70 9.65 1195 
Mattapan, Mass, T6 .. 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 119% 
NewBritn.,Conn. (10) $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 1165 
NewCastle, Pa. B4 ..... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 «55 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 ..... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
NewHaven,Conn, D2... 5.85 6.75 7.35 coe | 
NewYork WS ...:.0:03- ose 710°: 7.70 9.66°9Re 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8: 

Cleve.orPitts. Base ery y 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.6 

Worcester,Mass.,Base. 5.85 7.10 7.70 9.65 119% 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ........ 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
Trenton,N.J. RSE .cscoc- os 7.10 7.70 9.65 11% 
Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 . 11.6 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 116 
Worcester,Mass, A7.... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 1195 
Worcester,Mass, T6.... 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.9 
Youngstown C8 ........ «-- 680 7.40 9.35 11.6 
Spring Steel ~ owe 
Trenton,N.J. Schley wes «+. 10.30 12.50 15.8 
Harrison,N.J. os" oo0we ee «++ 10.30 12.50 15.8 
NewYork W3 ......-- * see +. 10.30 12.50 15.35 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G1 Geneva Steel Co. 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. G2 Globe Iron Co. 


C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
Driver Harris Co. 
Dickson ieee sacl 
Nail Co. 


E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Steel 
Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 

‘5 Franklin Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 


D2 
D3 


Globe Steel Tubes Co, 

Granite City: Steel Co, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. * 


G3 
G4 
G5 
G6 
H1 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp, 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co, 
J3 Jessop Steel Co, 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
36 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 


L1 Laclede Steel Co, 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co, 

L3 Latrobe Electric Steel 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co, 


I-1 
I-2 
I-3 
I-4 

















Worcest: 


WIRE (1: 
Aliquipr 


Moness¢ 


Worcest 





(A) Pl 
(B) Im 











L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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MARKET PRICES 





MiP, Hot-Roiled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. (8) A10 ...3.75 
Warren,O. R2 ........+.4.10 














gmiP, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2..........5.25 




















































































ba Manufacturers Bright, 
ow 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.85 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......4.85 
Atlanta All .......... re 
Alton,Ill, L1 

Bartonville, Ii ay Ke. ee ‘= 88 












WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ..... “_ 25 
Alton,Iil., Li ° 
Bartonville,Il. (1) Ka ° - 125 
Buffalo W12 .... 6. 
Cleveland A7 . 
Donora,Pa, A7 
















































So.Chicago R2 ....... 
Tonawanda,N.Y, B12 


++ 140 
++-140 


.45 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...150 


WIRE, Barbed 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2... 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . 
Atlanta All .. 











NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
mifrs. 17) 


Aliquippa,Pa.(13) J5 ...118 
Atlanta All ......--++--121 
Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ...118 
Chicago,Ill. W13 18 
Cleveland A9 . 


eereeeee 



























Buffalo W12 ..... 4.85 Duluth A7... 6.25 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..143 Cleveland AQ ........... 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Chicago W13 ..... -5.10 Fostoria,O. 81 .......+--6.25 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .145 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . = 
ta All 4.05 Cleveland A7, C20 .-4.85 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......6.25 Donora,Pa, A7..........149 Donora,Pa, A7 .... 
Atlan srt ° oes 3 esces oa Crawfordsville, Ind, M8..5.10 LosAngeles B3 ........-- 7.20 Duluth,Minn, A7 ........149 Duluth,Minn. A7 .. 
Pt. oc ee Donora,Pa, AZ ........4.85 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..8.05 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......149 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 
eetown US . *"3'75 Duluth,Pa. AZ .........4.85 Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 ..6.25 Houston,Tex, 85 ........148 Galveston, Tex. D7 . 
onl ern Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.85 Palmer,Mass, W12 ....6.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 149 Houston,Tex. 85 ... 
Fostoria,0.(24) Si .....5.35 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .:..7.20 Joliet,Ill, AT ........... 49 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... 
, Merchant Quality — a3 .“ maine ea * = Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... “oa KansasCity,Mo, S5 ..... 52 Fane Me _ ig os = 
‘8 ) An'Id Galy. Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... Portsmouth,O, Pi2 .....6.25 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 142 ne m0. chase 
ae =H R2 . 5.70 5.95 POEM, BE 5 c00sec0e So.Chicago,Ill, R2 .....6.25 Minnequa,Colo, C10 i4g Kokomo,Ind, C16 .......120 
Alabama equa, 6 
7 ” KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....5.45 So.SanFrancisco C10 ...7.20 Monessen,Pa, P7 .......145 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....123 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... -4.95 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.35 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ""1609 Monessen,Pa. P7 .......-124 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.80 Struthers,O. Y1 ........6.25 Portsmouth,O. (18) Pi2..147 Pittsburg,Calif. Git 10a 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.10 Trenton,N.J. A7 .......6.55 Rankin,Pa, A7...... ..149 Portsmouth,O, + Pree 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......5.10 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......6.25 So.Chicago,IIl. R2- 1 Rankin,Pa, A7 .....+++- 18 
ag! 
i Newark, 6-8 I-1 ...5.50 Worcester A7, T6, W12..6.55 So.SanFran.,Calif. cio. 160 So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ......118 
.15 No.Tonawanda Bil . 85 Worcester,Mass. J4 .....6.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..142 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 120 
a Palmer,Mass. W12 . Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 "140 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....118 
a y A eal a .5.80 WIRE, egg ‘pst 90 BALE TIE S, Single ate” Col Torrance,Calif, C11 ... a 
Houston,Tex. S5. 6.10 6. ortsmouth,O. P12 ,... ae Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . q D + Worcester,Mass. A7 ..... 
Johnstown B2 ... 5.70 bey Rankin,Pa, A7 ...... Alton,Ill. Li ... 6. pro > Seamea R2 ...123 crannarD TRACK SPIKES 
Joliet, AZ .... 5.70 615 80-Chicago,Ill, R2 “INES Butraio wiz... 90 Hee oneite ti C9) Ka. ia 1nd-Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1. .6.15 
KansasCy,Mo, $5. 6.30 6.75 80-SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 Cleveland AZ ...+++++++ 5.90 on ve * aC 2 4 ..123 kansasCity,Mo. 85 .....6.40 
Kokomo C16.... 5.80 6.05 SPatrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Donora,Pa, A7 ........ 5.90 praw agg nd, M8 ..1382 jy epanon,Pa. B2 ....--- 15 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.65 .,, Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ....4.85 Duluth,Minn, A7 nakca eae Duluth Min 1 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....6.15 
Minnequa C10 ... 5.95 6.45 Struthers,O. + eeeee--4.85 Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....5.90 Pana “4 — a . Pittsburgh J5 .......--- 6.15 
Monessen P7 .... 5.95 6.49 O!rance,Calif. Cii |: 2. 5:80 LosAngeles B3 .......- 6.85 Joliet, Il” AT . CT. ccaneee's . 6.65 
Palmer Wi2 ....5.15 ... Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......4.85 Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 ..5.90 K e City.Io.” . So.Chicago,Ill. R2...... 6.15 
Pitts,,Calit, Cll... 665 6.80 Worcester,Mass, AZ, T6. ‘S18 NewHaven,Conn,’A7 . ...6.20 are ry 0. 85 .. +00 138 Struthers,O. Y1 ......-- 6.15 
Prismth.(18)P12 . 6.10 6.60 WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Palmer,Mass. W12 .....6.20 srnnequa.Colo, C10 ....12g Youngstown R2 ........ 6.15 
Rankin A7 ...... 5.70 6.15 Anderson,Ind, G6 ......6.20 Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ....6.85 pi ie cal TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
fo.Chicago R2.. 5.70 5.95 Buffalo Wi2........... 6.35 Ptbime Na P12 6 90 Oe ee Rae. aay KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....9.85 
§0.8.Fran. C10 .. 6.65 7.10 Cleveland A7 .......... 5.85 Roebling,N.J. Rd .....-- 6.20 <0 ’SanFran.,Calif. Gi0...147 Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 "2+ 9.85 
SparrowsPt, B2.. 5.80 6.25 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 8.20 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... b. 90s Point. Md : Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.85 
Sterling,Ill.(1)N15 5.70 6.15 Detroit D2 . “ en =a 9 So.SanFrancisco C10 -- 6.85 ps peony: Are agen B2 ..125 Pittsburgh 03, P14 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 5.70 6.15 Dover,O. G6 ........ we SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 Sterling,Til.(1) N15 wee RAE TDs covrescctes 0.35 
Torrance,Cal. C1i 6.65... Fostoria,O. Si ’...1.1...6.00 Torrance,Calif, C11 ....6.85 NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock Tie PLATES 
Worcester AZ .... 6.00 6.45 Kokomo,Ind. Cié ......5.70 Trenton,N.J. A7_....++. 6.20 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...6.10 yairfield,Ala. T2 ..----- 4.50 
An'id Galy. FranklinPark,Il, T6 ....¢.290 Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......5.90 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..5.95 Gary,Ind. US .....+-++- 4.50 
* Massilion,O, R8'........5.85 Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.20 CrawfordevilleInd. MB . 6.30 Ind. Harbor,Ind. "1-27... 14.50 
eo a ae onora,Pa, AT ........5. 5 4. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Monessen, a. - -+++++5.85 WOVEN FENCE, 9-15% Ga. Col. Duluth, Minn. AT’... 566 ieee Sade 
— of “ieee 12.15 NewHaven,Conn, 6.50 ee ea R2 ee pee ar te B2 ..... 5.95 Pittsburg ‘Calif. Cll ....4.0 
mville(1) -10.25 11.95 eel a.City,Ala.,17- . SS Be Sere 95 3 cana ¥ 
Cleveland A7 ....10.25 12.15 ‘eontenNJe riz) 0 N8..6.85 ‘aiquippa,Pa.9-14%g.J5 130 Kokomo,Ind, Gié'......6.05 Steciton,Pa. B2 ........ £50 
Crawfrdsvile M8. .10.30 12.00 worcester A7 ......... 615 Atlanta All ............133 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....6.20 ‘Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.65 
Fostoria,O. S1 ...10.40 13.00 worcester T6 Skene en ee “6.50 Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4 . PT +1130 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.90 JOINT BARS , 
Johnstown B2 ...10.25 12.15 worcester W12..... 1... “g.65 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..132 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.25 Bessemer,Pa, US 4.70 
Kokomo C16 ....10.25 11.95 Ss Donora,Pa, AT ...+.++++ 130 Rankin,Pa, A7 ........5.95 Wairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.70 
Minnequa C10 ...10.40 12.49 WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” ere Duluth,Minn, A7 ........130 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 6.10 Ind Harbor, Ind, 1-2 . 70 
Palmer, Mass. Wi2. 10.25 12.15 Bartonville,1ll.(1) cane .--8.90 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 130 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 Joliet,Ill, US ee 
Pitts.Cal. C11 ...10.60 12.50 Buffalo Wi2 .. Houston,Tex. SS ......-. 138 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....5.65 PLackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4. 70 
Prtsmth.(18) P12.10.55 12.30 Chicago W13 ... Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......130 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.25 jyinnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.70 
SparrowsPt. B2..10.35 12,25 Cleveland A7 .. "8.9 Johnstown,17ga.,6” B2 ..204 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) yeeros Ce peer 
Waukegan AT ...10.25 1215 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8..8.95 Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 Se aeekios Gas eg — petra ' 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........8.90 Joliet,IIl, AZ ........--+.130 
Johnstown Pa, B2 "3.90 KansasCity,Mo. 85 142 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$7.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. S18 ...5.60 
ROPE WIRE (A) (8) Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......8.90 Kokomo,Ind, C16 .......132 Wneeling,W.Va. W10 -+.7.35 Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....5. bad 
Alton,Ill, L1 .... 8.65 8.90 Monessen,Pa, P16 ......8.90 Minnequa,Colo, C10 -138 Std. Tee Rails 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 8.55 8.80 Palmer,Mass. W12 .....9.20 Monessen,Pa. P7 ....... 135 Std. Std. All 60 Ib 
Buffalo W12 .... 8.55 8.80 Portsmouth,O, P12 .....8.90 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....153 RAILS No. 1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Fostoria,O. S1 ... 8.85 9.10 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......9.20 Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..137 Bessemer,Pa, U5 ....... 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 8.55 8.80 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......8.90 Rankin,Pa, A7 ..... occclSO Bnsley,Ala: -TB ....cccce 3.60 3.50 ave 4.00 
aon a are a Worcester,Mass, A7, T6..9.20 So.Chicago,Ill, =. nessa 4 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ........ are be iced 4.00 
lonessen,Pa, . ‘ * Sterling, Ill. (1) eeeee GOFe, Ind OG. ..0.0.0cccsccce 3.60 3.50 3.55 Mae 
WIRE, Galv'’d ACSR for Cores 8 P 
Pune; aos, Wie 8 220 Barisan, a «cS pence ost were: sh ce oe 
RecblingN.J. RS. 8.85 9.19 Monessen.Pa. P16 ......8.50 ChicagoHits.Ill, C2 ......140 Jonnstown,Pa, B2 .0.00) nee nee 2a (1604.00 
SparrowsPt, B2 .. 8.65 8.90 sparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..8.60 Duluth,-Minn. A7 .......125 rackawanna B2 ........ 3.60 3.50 4.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 8.55 8.80 jon "Bo... 850 Eranklin,Pa. FS -...---140 winnequa,Colo. C10 3.60 3.50 4.50 
Worcester J4, T6. 885 9:10 2° nstown,Pa. B2 ......8.50 Huntington,W.Va. W7 +2940 ae Seeies ; ‘ 5 
,. 6. 8. ‘10 Wire, Tire Bead Seeaaette” Sb "i490 Steelton,Pa. B2 ......... 3.60 3.50 5s Hp 
ees re Bea ohnstown,F a. +s Williamsport,Pa. S19 as wae ‘ 4.75 
Bartonville, Ill.(1) K4...10. 90 Marion,O. Pil ...... 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow. Monessen,Pa. P16 .....11.40 Minnequa,Colo, C10 
(B) Improved Plow. Roebling,N. J. R5 ......11.55 Moline,Ill, R2 ........-- TOOL STEEL 
—Grade by eer 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. T2 Tenn, Coal, Iron& R.R. | Grade $perlb W Cr V Co $ per Ib 
Key to Producers P12 Portemouth Division, T3 Tenn, Prod, & Chem. ee oes Soe ny .25 . -25 - 6 * 2s 3 wag yo 
etroit Steel Corp. T4 Texas Steel Co. . cet teeee Be 
= ——. =. oo P13 Precision Drawn Steel T5 Thomas Steel Co. Spec, Carbon . 0.325 18.25 4.25 1 Hi TO cc ceenes 2.1 
M5 Medart Co y P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. T6 Thompson Wire Co. Oil Hardening. 0.35018 4 2 9 . 2.445-2.450 
M6 M 2 P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T7 Timken Roller Bearing 5%CrHotWrk. 0.350135 4 3 . te tenes 1.60 
MB ge gg & Mtg. Co. p16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T9 Tonawanda Iron Diy. Hi-Carbon-Cr. 0.635 64 4.5 1.9. 5 0.96-0.965 
M9 ge gee & Wire Amer. Chain & Cable Am. Rad. & Stan. San. gt nig : Ly po 8 : 1. : es teeeee = 
Mi Moltrup Steel Products 71” Plymouth Steel Co. U1 Ulster Iron Works Tool ‘steel producers "include: Ad, 'A8, B2, BS, C4, 0 
M13 Monarch Steel Co, R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. U4 Universal Cyclops Steel C13, C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, V3.’ ’ 
Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Corp. U5 United States Steel Co. 
R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. - 
N2 National Supply Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. V2 Vanadium-Alloys Sted | a base. (24) Deduct 0.206, finer than 15 Ga, 
N3 National Tube Co. R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. 3 Vulcan Crucible SteelCo. (3 Angles, flats, bands. (25) Bar mill bands. 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. RZ Rotary Electric Steel Co, W1 Wallace Barnes Co. 3 ie gaa eee (26) Peentereens, Lt lengths, to 
= ees den gs a R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. ws bem manag Me gy Co. bs iia 4 el feb cators; consumers, 
ewman-Crosby 1 Seneca Wir fg. Co. ashburn Wire Co. 7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. 27) Bar mill sizes. 
Ni2 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 3 Srucce Steel Garpe’ °° Wa Washington Steel Corp. | {8 16 gage and Heavier (28) onderized, 
N14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 85 Sheffield Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. i} in. and narrower. (29) Subject to 10% 1! increafe. 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. S86 Shenango Furnace Co W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. (10) Pittsburgh base. (30) Sheared: até 0.350 for uni- 
N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. * -'W8 West.Auto.Mach.Screw (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base. versal mill 
87 Simmons Co. (12) Worcester, Mass. (31) Not annealed. 
03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp, 88 Simonds Saw & Steel Co, W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (13) Add 0.50c for 17 Ga, & (32) Rd. edge or square edge, 
O4 Oregon Steel Mills» 89_ Sloss-Sheffield S.&I, Co. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. heavier (33) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents. 
$13 Standard Forgings Corp. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel (14) Also wide flange (34) 7.25¢ for cut lengths. 
Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. $14 Standard Tube Co. Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron (15) a and thinner (35) 72” and narrower. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co, S15 Stanley Works _ Wi3 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. | (19) Mate only. (31) 15 5 gare & lighter: 60” & 
P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 816 Struthers Iron & Steel W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. (18) To dealers. 
P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. International Harvester | (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh base. (38) it gage & Ughter: 48” & 
P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem, S18 Superior Steel Corp W15 Woodward Iron Co, (20) Deduct 0.250 for untreated. arrower. 
P7? Pittsburgh Steel C ’ P W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (21) New Haven. Conn. base. 39) 4g” and n 
P9 0. $19 Sweet’s Steel Co. (22) Del. San Fran. Bay area. (40) Lighter than 0. 70.085" 0.035” 
Pittsburgh Tube Co. S20 Southern States Steel Y1 YoungstownSheet&Tube (22) 28 Ga. 26” wide. and heavier, 0.25c higher. 
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Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Butler, Pa. %-%”", 
W. Va., 3% points lower on 1%", 1% points lower on 
W10; Sharon, Pa. M6, 1 


wood, 


y”, and 2 points lower on %”, 
point ge on %”, 2 points lower on \%” and %”. 


Pounds ———Bi 


STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 


= Discounts from List, % - 





wo 
~ 
oa 


BRESSSRE 

qogcouuaco 

7 SRRERSESESS 

unounonoouns 
te 

s SEBRBEEE AE 


sss 
ane 


couocouscooonD 


++ 
PONS aw Tn 
ASONUSSOON 


SSESESSEB 
o 


23.0 


F6; Ben- 


Fol- 


make %” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; Youngstown 


lowing 
R2 and 36%% on 31%” and 4”; 


Youngstown ¥1; Aliquippa, 


Pa. J5; Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11% points lower on 
\” and larger continuous weld and 24% on 3%” and 4”, 


Columns B & 


Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
2 points lower discount L1. 


Benwood, W. Va. W10, 


Alton, IL, 


Column D: Butler, Pa. F6, %-%”"; 


E: Sparrows Point, Md, B2. 


%" through 3”, Y1; 


except plus 3%% on -%”, plus 24%% on %”, Plus 9% on 


; Sharon, Pa. M6, plus 0.5 on %”, 


, 1% 


and 4”; 


2%” and 3”; 


Column A: 


Youngstown Y1. 
lower on %", 
14%", 2 points lower on 1%” and 2”, 
Etna, Pa, N2 and 18%% on 3%” and 4”. 


points lower on 1” and 1%”, 


1 point lower on 
2 points lower 


Following quote only on %” and 
larger: Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 16%% on 3%” 


2 points lower on 1”, 


Aliquippa, Pa, J5 quotes 1 point 
1% points lower on 
1% points lower on 


Carload Discounts from List, % 
Elec. Weld 


Seamless 


Pounds Black 
A 


Aliquippa J5; Ambridge 


Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 
lower on 2%-6 in.; Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


N2; Lorain 





Net base c.1. 


BOILER TUBES 


wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive, 


prices, dollars per 100 ft. mill; minimum 


Elec. Weld 
.R. C.D. 





—Plates— 
Cladding Carbon Base 


Stainless petes 
302 ee 


* Deoxidized, 
Toll 


CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 


——Strip— 
Cold-Rolled 


Shea: 





Carbon Base 
Both 
10% Sides 


+ 20.20c for hot-rolled, 


Carbon Base 
1 20 


Cu Base 


t 26. “400 for hot- 


led. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad | plates, Claymont, Del, C22, Coates- 


ville, Pa, 


7 and 


ashington, Pa. J3; H 


nickel, 


inconel, 


Monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, copper-clad strip, 


Carnegie, 


Pa., 


818. 


sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 


Production point for copper-base 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less than 
case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 
%-in, & smaller diam: 
| mg & %-in. 
-in. and larger .... 
Longer than 6 in.: 
All diams. 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 
6 in. and shorter .... 
over 6 in. long 21 
Ribbed Necked Carriage 18.5 
WRAB ccccccccs 34 
Plow 34 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 
Sleigh Shoe ......... 21 
Tire bolts 12 
31 


23 


Reg. Hvy. 


¥%-in, & smaller 15 15 

fein. & %-in.. 12 = 6.5 

bs ge 3 ein, .. 9 1 
& larger 7.5 1 


oa _ smaller 26 
fs-in, & %-in. . 
% -in.-14%4-in, 12 
15-in, & larger 8.5 
C.P. Hex. 
¥-in, & smaller = = 
fs-in. & %-in. . 17.5 
¥%-in. & 1%- -in. 19.5 12 
15%-in, & larger 12 6.5 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
Reg. H' 
%-in, & smaller . 35 
fs-in. & %-in, .. 
%-in.-14%-in, .... 
1%-in, & larger . 13 


ys-in, & smaller 
¥%-in, to %-in. 
%-in. to 1%-in. 

STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b, plant; per cent off 
list in ee 
Plain finish ....... 48 & 10 
Plated finishes .... 31 & 10 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
5-in, & smaller 
%-in, through 1 in, .. 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5,-in. & smaller .... 
%-in, through 1 in. .. 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam, x 6 in, and 
shorter 
1 in, and smaller diam. 
x over 6 i 
HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off ~~ 
No. 10 and smaller .... 
%-in, diam. & larger .. ie 
N.F. thread, all diams.. 10 


RIVETS 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.85c 
ye-in, under . - 36 off 
WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
bers ..List to list-plus-$1. 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, f. 0. b. 
shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
content, 70%, $43; 


$40. 
Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 
ELECTRODES 


aa with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 


24 
17 to 20 


STAINLESS STEEL 
C.R. 


28.50 27. 

Balt., * Types 301-347 ° 
quotes slight variations on 
Types 301-347. 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
except 303 and 309 E2. 
Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4 

sheets & strip U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502, A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 501 & 502 and 0.25¢ 
lower on Types 302, 304, 
321, 347; 0.50c lower on 
Types 309 and 316 S18. 

Cleveland, strip AT. 

Detroit, strip M1 quotes 
34.00c on Type 301; 36.50c, 

; ; 58.50c, 
30.50c, 


-, bars, wire 
A4 quotes slight variations 
on Types 301-347. 
Duquesne, Pa., bars U5. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 & 
502 J6 quotes slight varia- 
tions on a 301-347. 
sheets except 


Harrison, N. a. 
wire C18. 
Massillon, O., all items, R2. 
McKeesport, Pa., strip, Type 
410; bars & wire, Types 
410 through 430 and 31.25c 
on Type 302, 33.75c on 
303, 32.75¢ on 304, 48.75c 
on 316, 36.75c on 321, 
41.25¢ on 347 F2. 
McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 
except Type 416 U5. 
Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 
Midland, sheets & strip C18. 
Munhall, Pa., bars U5. 
Pittsburgh, sheets C13. 
Reading, Pa., strip ‘except 
34.25¢ on Type 301 and 
56.00c on 309; bars, except 
31.50c on Type 301 and 
45.25¢ on 309 C4. 
Sharon, Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 416, 501, 
502 and 34.25c on Type 
301 S83. 
So. Chicago, Ill, bars & 
structurals U5. 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18. 
Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 
Wallingford, Conn., strip, W2 
quotes 0.25c higher. 
Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip, except 0.25c high- 
er on Type 301 J3. 
Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
except 303, 309; 316 sheets 
62.00c, strip 64.00c W4. 
Watervliet, N. Y., structurals 
& bars A4 quotes slight 
variations on Types 301- 


strip and 


Waukegan, bars & wire AT. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4 quotes slight variations 
on Types 301-347. 

Youngstown, strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 and 34.25c on 
Type 301. 


COAL CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol . 00-35. 
Toluol, one deg.. .26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol .25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$352-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ..17.25 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b, shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted) 
Sponge iron 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags .8.85-9.95 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 42.50 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
Fe 
Unannealed, 99 + % 


Cents 
17.00 


mesh) ° 
Powder Flakes:....... 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns . .83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allow 
Atomized, 500 Ib 


Antimony 
Brass, 10-ton lots.30.00-33.25 
Bronze, 10-ton 


lots 
Phosphor-Copper, 10 
ton lots ..... ccoccee SACD 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ... 
educed 
Lead 
Magnesium 
Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh .... 
Minus 35 mesh 
Minus 200 mesh .... 62.00 
Nickel unannealed ... 86.00 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 
lots 
SiICON 2... .cccccce «++ 38.50 
Solder a cost of ee 


. 25-46.25 
3. 75-37.00 


eee eeeeee 


Pron Steel, 302 .. 83.00 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .23.00-30 .50 
Tungsten Dollars 
Melting grade, 99%, 60 to 
200 mesh, freight allowed: 

1000 Ib and over .. 6.00 

Less than 1000 Ib .. 6.15 
98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 

1000 Ib and over ... 

Less than 1000 Ib .. 
Molybdenum: 

99.9%, minus 200 mesh 3.25 
Chromium, electrolytic 

99% Cr min, 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll,fur, .$14.50-15.00 
Connellsvll,fdry. .17.00-18.00 
New River foundry ...21.30 
Wise county, foundry ..15.95 
Wise county, furnace ..15.20 


4.15 
4.25 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearny, N. J., “— -$22.75 
Everett, Mass., vens 

New ‘England, ‘a. 
Chicago ovens 

Chicago, del. 
Terre Haute, ovens ... 
Milwaukee, ovens 
Indianapolis, ovens .... 

Chicago, del. 

Cincinnati, del. 

Detroit, del. 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 

Cincinnati, del. ..... 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 

Cleveland, del. ......2 
Erie, Pa., ovens ...-+- 
Birmingham, ovens .... 

Birmingham, del. .... 
Philadelphia, ovens . 
NevilleIsland,Pa.,ovens 23.00 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .22.60 
St. Louis, ovens 

wceewe 25.40 


St. Louis, del. 
oven. .22.50 
25. 


Portsmouth, O., 
Cincinnati, del. 

Detroit, ovens 
Detroit, del. 
Buffalo, del. 
Flint, del. 
Pontiac, del. 
Saginaw, del, 


* Or within $4.15 freight 
zone from works, 
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SAVE STEEL...MANPOWER...MACHINING WITH 


DISSTON, HOT ROLLED SHAPES 


How Firestone Tire & Rubber Company saves 45.2% 
steel in making special jet engine container rims: 








INSTEAD OF THIS—a full-section 
steel bar weighing 9.86 Ibs. a ft.... 











THEY* START WITH THIS—a 
Disston Shape, hot-rolled to close 
tolerances, weighing only 5.4 Ibs. 
a ft.... 
























TO MAKE THIS—the finished rim 
weighing 4.14 Ibs. a ft. Only 1.26 
Ibs. need be machined off each ft. 
of metal instead of 5.72 Ibs.! 









Firestone’s jet engine container is in two 
halves which are attached by a series of clamps 
affixed to a machined rim. This rim is made 
from a special Disston Hot Rolled Steel Shape 
j and helps make a joint capable of carrying 
j structural loads. 


*Machining and rim fabrication by 
Dresser Manufacturing Div., Bradford, Pa. 






This actual case history demonstrates typical savings 
made for many industries using Disston Hot Rolled 
Steel Shapes. Such shapes can be rolled in a variety of 
forms to meet exact specifications. Tolerances are close, 
and fine finishes can be furnished. These shapes can be 
made in either alloy or carbon steels, in both electric 
and open hearth grades. Disston engineers and metal- 
lurgists will be glad to work with you in developing the 
special shapes that will give you the greatest economies. 
Write us, specifying your needs. | 





SCRAP TURNED IN IS STEEL TURNED OUT! 


Steel mills ve gong d need more scrap now! Help yourself 
get more stee' 7 keeping your scrap moving into chan- 
nels serving steel mills. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
A few of the many forms of Disston Hot 


Rolled Shapes now being used by industry. 1026 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Gross ton 
After a 
increased 
increases 
applicable 
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thereon, 

Old range 
Old range 
Mesabi be 
Mesabi nc 
High phos 


Foundry 2 
contract 


North Afr 
Brazilian } 


Foreign w 
net ton 1 
Domestic § 


Manganese 
ton unit, « 
account; s 
3% ore a 
at 79.8-81. 





Gross ton, 
phia, Balti 
freight dif 
Oreg., or ' 


48% 2.8:1 
48% 3:1 .. 
48% no ra 


44% no rai 
48% no rat 


4% 2.5:1 
45% no rat 
48% no ra’ 
48% 3:1 lu 

De 
8% 3:1 . 


Sulphide ct 
denum co 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 











Stand. 


4 





H.R. Alloy = Structural ———- PLATES 
41405 Shapes Floor 
9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
8.95 6.10 6.28 7.74 
9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
8.65 5.90 6.05 1.15 
eee 6.34 6.00 7.64 
eee 6.14 5.80 7.44 
eee 6.60 6.50 8.00 
eee 6.30 6.05 7.80 
eee 6.56 6.22 7.86 
10.65t ts 6.00 6.25 1.55 
10.457t5 5.80 6.05 7.35 
10.10TT 5.70 5.75 7.00 
8.91 6.09 6.19-6.35 7.28 
8.91 10.02 6.12 7.82 
8.71 5.82 5.92 12 
ee 6.24 6.34 7.50 
10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
10.44 6.04 6.14 7.34 
10.24 5.84 5.94 7.14 
10.55 6.23 6.33 7.53 
10.35 6.03 6.13 7.33 
eee 6.50 6.60 7.80 
eee 6.30 6.40 7.60 
eee : 5.85 6.10 8.25 
ees 5.70 5.95 8.23 
eee 6.55 6.60 9.20 
ewe 6.35 6.40 8:70 
eee 6.45 6.50 8.60 
11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 





Ores 

Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 514% % (natural), lower lake ports. 
After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950, in 
applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake rail, 





|_| freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
thereon. 
Old range bessemer ........ cemseeciesce Saree 
Old range nonbessemer ........-+ee++- 8.55 
Mesabi bessemer .......-+++- Veecen 8.45 
Mesabi nonbessemer .......-seeeeeeees 8.30 
High phosphorus ........ wbeeuee eeaead 8.30 
Eastern Local Ore 
: Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 
CONETACE 2 cccccccccccccccccce reer 17.00 
‘oreign ‘Ore 
Cents per unit; c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
BE coeccccnncessccs 17.00 
Long-term contract .. ° 15.00 
North African hematites ............+- 17.0 


eee 7.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69%..... «+. -24.00-25.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and scheelite, per 
I SER re Pe ron Sse0 
Domestic scheelite, mines ....... cee 






Manganese Ore 
Manganese, 48% nearby, $1.18-$1.22 per long 
ton unit, c.i.f:; U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account; shipments against old contracts for 
43% ore are being received from some sources 
at 79.8-81.8c, 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash, 
Indian and African 








BUMEIG eR sc osdine ae saceeee obeentensen $32.50 
i ASRS rear ceseneves -35.00-36.00 
48% no ratio . 66% 60-660860 0% o0scececeeOO 
South African Transvaal 
OR ee aor. $27.00-28.00 
Bee@O TAUO oes csiccsee oe eeeecees -34.00-35.00 
Brazilian 
MEOTR CR TUIOD 6 sc wiaicinve.cns'e ari iatarg wae 
Rhodesian 
Oe era +++ -$20.00-21.00 
METIOEMUID 5 4 1c'e 4 90/8 5500 0'0040'o ik cesccr 26.00 
SE ere occ cece -35-00-36.00 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
LS RRS ee eer eC 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per 1b, molyb- 
denum content, mines ............++.--$1.00 





extra excluded); ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; +t as annealed. 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 1b; *—450 to 1499 1b; ¢+—3500 Ib and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 


SHEETS. 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. 

Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F, Res. 
New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 as 6.42 7.29 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 ase 6.12 6.99 
Boston (city)... 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 ea 6.25 7.04 
Boston (c’try).. 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 a 6.05 6.84 
Phila, (city) ... 6.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 pia 6.30 711 
Phila, (c’try).. 5.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 oe 6.05 6.86 
Balt. (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 ses 6.24 7.09 
Balt, (c’try) .. 5.60 6.84 8.07 6.04 axe 6.04 6.89 
Norfolk, Va, .. 6.50 om ane 6.70 ea 6.55 7.70 
Richmond, Va.. 5.90 i 8.10 6.10 we 6.10 6.90 
Wash, (w’hse). 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 ane 6.46 7.26 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 ‘ 5.80 6.65 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 “ee 5.60 6.45 
Pitts, (whse). 5.60 6.40° 7.75  5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99  5.94-5.95 7.75 5.84 6.56 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77 6.60-6.70 
Cleve, (whse). 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57 6.40-6.50 
Cincin, (city)... 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 ape 5.95 6.51 
Chicago (city). 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 ne 5.75 6.50 
Chicago (whse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 5.55 ‘ane 5.55 6.30 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 eA 5.89 6.74 
Miwau. (c’try) 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 es 5.69 6.54 
st, Louis (del.) 6.05 6.85 8.20 6.00 a 6.00 6.85 
st. L, (whse). 5.85 6.65 8.00 5.80 Ren 5.80 6.65 
Kans, City(city) 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 wee 6.35 7.20 
KansCity(w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 oe 6.15 7.00 
Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 6.902 5.70 bee 5.70 7,53 
Birm’hm(w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5.55 i 5.55 7.53 

Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.058 6.60 8.90 6.55 7.78. 
L.A. (whse). 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 8.70 6.35 1.55 
San Francisco.. 6.65 7.804 8.908 6.60 ee 6.45 "8.20 
Seattle-Tacoma. 7.05 8.608 9.208 7.30 - 6.75 9.10 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: , Contract, c.L, 
lump, bulk 21.75c per Ib of contained. Cr. o.1., 
packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%.) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bul. max. 0.038% C 
33.60c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.50c, 
0.06% C 30.50c, 0.10% C 30.00c, 0.15% C 
29.75¢c, 0.20% C 29.50c, 0.50% C 29.25c, 1% 
C 29.00c, 1.50% C 28.85c, 2% C 28.75c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2%2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25¢ per Ib of contained Cr. C.l., packed 
24.15c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: 
54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Con! 
carload, packed, 8 M x D, 16.35¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17.2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
per lb of contained chromium plus 12.4c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
21.90c per pound of contained chromium. plus 
12.60c per pound of contained silicon. Fo.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Ferrochrome Silicon, No, 2: (Cr 36-39%, Si 
36-39%, Al 7-9%, C %05% max.) 21.75¢ per 
Ib of contained silicon plus 12.4c per lb of 
contained silicon plus aluminum, 3” x down, 
delivered. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 50% 
C grade, $1.08 per Ib of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered. Spot 


add 5c, 
SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 12.40c per Ib of contained Si, carioad 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 

Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 





Note: Current prices on zirconium, calcium 
and briquetted alloys appeared on page 269, 
Oct. 8 issue; 9 titani and ‘‘other’’ 
ferroalloys, page 149, Oct. 15. Refractories 
prices were published on page 269, Oct 8. 





Prices do not include gage extras; f¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except. Birmingham, (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 18.7c, ton lot 19.65c, less ton 20.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.1, lump, bulk, regular 20.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 21.2c, ton lot 22.1c, less ton 
23.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max, 0.10% calcium 
grade, Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe.) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11.30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (V 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3.10 per Ib of contained 
V. Delivered, Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Speotal 
Grades (V 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C O5- 
1% max.), $3.20. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (V 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.) $3.30. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, $1 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.28 per Ib contained V,0,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c, 


BORON ALLOYS 
Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b, Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) T5e per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
Ib contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 
Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump, ear- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS* 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 10,000 Ib W or more, 
$5.00 per lb of contained W 2000 lb W to 


tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $6.15. 


*Government ceiling prices, effective May 7, 
1951, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis. 
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‘MARKET PRICES 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 

Co Re | | EES» $44.00 

he | Oe err 44.00 

Sept. 1951 44.00 

| aera 41.37 

Ck ye | | ee 19.17 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 


and easter Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ton from which maximum shipping 
prices are computed on scrap of 
dealer ind industrial origin; and 
from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade) 1 
Deal 





Indus-_ Rail- 
Basing Point trial road 
Alabama City, Ala. ..$39.00 $41.00 
Ashland, Ky. ........ 42.00 44.00 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 39.00 41.00 
Bethlehem, Pa. ...... 42.00 44.00 
Birmingham, Ala. - 39.00 41.00 
Brackenridge, Pa. - 44.00 46.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 43.00 45.00 
res 44.00 46.00 
CORMIOM, DB. cccrcccsee 44.00 46.00 
Chicago, Ill. . - 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. ...... 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del. . 42.50 44.50 
Cleveland, O. 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. . 42.50 44.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. 42.50 44.50 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 41.15 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 40.00 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 42.50 44.50 
Houston, Tex. ...... 37.00 39.00 
Johnstown, Pa. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo. .... 39.50 41.50 
Kokomo, Ind. ...... 42.00 44.00 
BS PMO. 2 00 0000.0 35.00 37.00 
Middletown, O. ..... 43.00 45.00 
ES Ser 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ...... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif. 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 44.00 46.00 
Portland, Oreg. 35.00 37.00 
Portsmouth, O. ..... 42.00 44.00 
mt. As, MEO. 23-05% 41.00 43.00 
San Francisco ...... 35.00 37.00 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 35.00 37.00 
ee See 44.00 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. .... 44.00 46.00 
oe eer ee 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, W. Va. 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, O. ..... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton for other 


grades of dealer and_ industrial 
scrap: 
O-H and Blast Furnace Grades 
2. No. 2 Heavy Melting... —$2.00 
3. No. 1 Busheling ...... Base 
4. No. 1 Bundles ....00.. Base 
5. No. 2 Bundles ....... — 3. 
6. Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 
7. Mixed Boring & Short 
DED | 55.550 .54.5 6s 
8. Shoveling Turnings .... 
9. No. 2 Busheling ...... 
10. Cast Iron Borings 





Elec. Furnace and Fdry. Grades 


11. Billet, Bloom & Forge 

CFOPS  .cocescccscceses + 7.50 
12. Bar Crops & Plate .... + 5.00 
BS. Cast Breed .cccccscece + 5.00 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap + 2.50 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles + 2.00 

Cut Structurals & Plate: 
16. 3 feet and under.... + 3.00 
17. 2 feet and under.... + 5.00 
18. 1 foot and under.... + 6.00 
19. Briquetted Cast Iron 

BEE os neveseenas case Base 

Foundry, Steel: 

20. 2 feet and under.... + 2.00 
21. 1 foot and under.... + 4.00 
22. Springs and Crankshafts + 1.00 
23. Alloy Free turnings — 3.00 
24. Heavy Turnings ...... — 1.00 





CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Oct. 22, 1951 


Special Grades 

25. Briquetted Turnings Base 
26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 
27. No. 2 Chemical Borings — 4.00 
28. Wrought Iron ........ +10.00 
29. Shafting ..........06- 10.00 

30. Hard Steel cut 2 ft & 
NEE, a.nd cnihee ce en ncahis 5.00 

31. Old Tin & Terne Plated 
Bundles ......cccccccee —10.00 

Restrictions on Use 


(1) Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices establishd 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
ing purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 
(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only when 
sold for use in electric and open- 
hearth furnaces or foundries. 
(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or rerolling purpose. 
(6) Prices for Grade 30 may be 
charged only when sold to a gray 
iron foundry; otherwise price for 
Grade 20 will prevail. 

Special Pricing Provisions 
(1) Seliers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
75 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 


covering. 
(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, _ skulls, 


skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 


industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 


$10; less than 75%, $12. 

(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel less $15.00 

(4) Deduction of not less than $1.50 
per ton from ceiling prices is re- 
quired where purchaser is required 
to load scrap on a _ transporting 
vehicle or f.a.s. vessel. 

Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (No. 
1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
other grades of railroad steel scrap. 

2. No. 2 Heavy melting 








Steel .ccccccccccccccce + —$2.00 
3. No. 2 Steel Wheel .... Base 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and 

loco. axles with keyways 

between the wheelseats. Base 
5. No. 1 Busheling ...... — 3.50 
6. No. 1 Turnings ....... — 3.00 
7. No. 2 Turnings, Drill- 

ings & Borings ....... —12.00 
8. No. 2 Cast Steel and un- 

cut wheelcenters ...... — 6.00 
9. Uncut Frogs, switches. Base 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes.. — 8.00 
11. Structural, Wrought Iron 

and/or steel, uncut ... — 6.00 
12. Destroyed Steel Cars — 8.00 
13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap — 9.50 
14. Scrap Rails, Random 

SEES. de4565ss5,044% + 2.00 
15. Rerolling Rails + 7.00 

Cut Rails: 
16 3 feet and under .... + 5.00 
17 2 feet and under .... + 6.00 
18. 18 inches and under.. + 8.00 
19. Cast Steel, No. 1 + 3.00 
20. Uncut Tires .... - + 2.00 
21. Cut Tires + 5.00 

Bolsters & Side Frames: 
TR. TR ow ccacnenscess Base 
23. We spe.coudenneseuas + 3.00 
24. Angle, Splice Bars & 





es x... errr ree + 5.00 
25. Solid Steel Axles ..... +12.00 
26. Steel Wheels, No. 3 

id ROO Ce Te 


. Steel Wheels, No. 3 ... 

. Spring Steel 

. Couplers & Knuckles 

. Wrought Iron 

. Fireboxes 

. Boilers 

. No. 2 Sheet Scrap .... 

. Carsides, Doors, Car 
Ends, cut apart ....... ele 

. Unassorted Iron & Steel — 6. 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 
chased and sold for rerolling uses; 
otherwise, ceiling shall not exceed 
that for Grade 14. 
(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
charged only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceed that for base 
grade (No. 1 


CAST IRON SCRAP 


Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: 





Cast Iron: 
1. No. 1 (Cupola) ........ $49.00 
2. No. 2 (Charging Box).. 47.00 
3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable). 45.00 
4. No. 4 (Burnt Cast) 41.00 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes.. 41.00 
GC. Bove Pinte occ sss cccase 6.00 
7. Clean Auto Cast ....... 2.00 
8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 43.00 
9. Wheels, No. 1 7.00 
oe ere 55.00 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 52.00 
Restrictions on Use 
(1) Ceiling shipping point price 


which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No. 1 cast iron, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for: No. 3 cast iron. 

(2) Ceiling shipping point price 
which any foundry other than a 
malleable iron producer may pay for 
Grade 10 shall be ceiling price for 
No. 1 cast iron. 

Preparation Charges 

Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prep- 
aration of any grade of steel scrap 
of dealer or industrial origin au- 
thorized by OPS are: 

(1) For preparing into Grades No. 
1, No. or No. 3, $8. 
For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 4, $6 per ton; Grade 
No. 5, $8 

For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 
For preparing into: 

Grade No. 25, $6. 

Grade No. 19, $6. 

Grades No. 12, No. 13, No. 14, 
No. 16, or No. 20, $10. 
Grade No, 17 or No. 21, $11. 
Grade No. 18 or No. 20, $12. 
For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 15, $8. 
For preparing into Grade No. 


8, 


(2) 


(3) 


(10) 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of any grade of steel scrap 
of railroad origin shall be: 

(1) For preparing into Grade No. 1 
“and Grade No. 2, $8. 

For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 13, ; 

For preparing 
Grade No. 16, 
Grade No. 17, 
Grade No. 18, 
Grade No. 21, 
Grade No. 23, 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of cast iron are limited to: 
preparing Grade No. 8 
grade No. 7, le 
preparing Grade No. 3 
Grade No. 11, $7. 
preparing Grade No. 3 
Grade No. 1, $4. 








Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
point of delivery and consumer ep. 
gages a dealer to prepare such 
scrap, no fee may be charged for 
such services unless consumer ob. 
tains prior written OPS approval, 


Commissions 


No commission shall be payable 
to a broker in excess of $1. 


Unprepared Scrap 
For unprepared scrap, other than 
materials suitable for hydraulic 
compression, ceiling basing point 
prices shall be $8 per ton beneath 
ceiling of the prepared base grades, 
For unprepared material which 
when compressed constitutes No, 1 
bundles, ceiling basing point price 
shall be $6 per ton beneath ceiling 
for No. 1 bundles; or when com- 
pressed constitutes No. 2 bundles 
ceiling basing point price shall be 
$8 beneath ceiling basing point 

price for No, 2 bundles, 


Premiums for Alloy Content 


No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not less 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man- 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
location); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100. 


Switching Charges 
Switching charges to be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 

Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland 
Ky., -47c; Atlanta, 5lc. 

Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 
50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 
falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., 65c. 

Canton, O., 51c; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind.), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65c; 
Claymont, Del, (including Ches- 
ter, Pa.), 79c; Cleveland, 76c. 

Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 
Pa., 20c. 

Detroit, 95c; Duluth, Minn., 50c. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 51c; Houston, 57. 

Johnstown, Pa., 75c. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
Ind., 51c. 

Middletown, O., 26c; Midland, Pa., 
75¢; Minnequa, Colo., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 51c. 

Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 
Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh (including 
Bessemer, Homestead, Duquesne, 
Munhall), 99c; Portland, Oreg., 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 5lc. 

St. Louis (including Federal, Granite 
City, E. St. Louis, Madison, IIl.), 
5ic; San Francisco (including So. 
San Francisco, Niles, Oakland), 
66c; Seattle, 59c; Sharon, Pa., 
75c; Sparrows Point, Md., 20c; 
Steubenville, O., 5ilc. 

Warren, Pa., 75c; Weirton, 70c. 

Youngstown, 75c, 


y 


78c; Kokomo, 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered Prices) 
Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 
Mechanical Bundles ... 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Rails, Remelting .... 
Rails, Rerolling 
Busheling 
Bushelings new factory: 


wn 


BES BERRBESERE 
2 888 seeesssss 


Short Steel Turnings. . 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 58.00- 


S BB 





* F.o.b. shipping point. 
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...give you compact, 


high density bales... at low cost! 





LOGEMANN 


Also specializes in 


WASTE PAPER 
BALERS 


for Industrial 
Applications 
and in 


HIGH PRESSURE 


PUMPS 


... for pressures from 2000 to 
50,000 p.s.i. for press opera- 
tion, hydrostatic tests, and 
similar applications. 





You Conserve Floor Space and Piping 
with this Compact Installation 


Here is a combination of tried and tested units expertly assembled to 
reduce floor space requirements to a minimum. Features include a big 
box, high speed operation, and high density bales. Various box sizes 
are available to meet maximum scrap and minimum bale dimensions. 


Also available are various sizes and types of pumps and operating 
valves to meet output requirements. Logemann Scrap Presses can be 
equipped with loading hopper in which the scrap charge can be pre- 
pared while the press is going through the operations on the preceding 
bale. Compressed bales are delivered at floor level for ejection to con- 
veyor, steel chute, or into accumulation pit. 


Write for Complete Details 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3164 W. BURLEIGH STREET © MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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AVAILABLE 








to 
PURCHASING 
AGENTS 

and 


TECHNOLOGISTS 


el 


its properties... 
its applications 








Largest Producer of Lead 


250 PARK AVENUE: NEW YORK 17 


The purpose of this new, 52-page book 
is two-fold. It describes the major uses 
of lead, its alloys and compounds plus 
the various properties which, either 
singly or in combination, make the 
respective lead product the logical 
choice for these applications. To this 
end, the book has been divided into 
two parts. The principal properties of 
lead and related data— gathered from 
metallurgical papers, technologists in 
lead producing and consuming indus- 
tries, textbooks, as well as the research 
files of the St. Joseph Lead Company's 
laboratories, and various other sources 
of information—have been compiled in 
Part I. The major applications of lead— 
based on these properties—are covered 
in Part II. This book should therefore 
not only serve as a ready reference on 
the properties of lead, some of its 
alloys and compounds, but will also 
show the extent to which these proper- 
ties are responsible for the use of lead 
in its various applications. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY ON YOUR 
COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


Address: Dept. ST. Room 1500 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


in the United States 





















Conservation of strategic materials must be intensified as 
military requirements mount rapidly. First-quarter use of 
aluminum and copper in some products.to be cut drastically 


CONSERVATION of strategic ma- 
terials is becoming an increasingly 
important program of industrial 
plants. With the defense program 
continuing to gain momentum, it will 
become imperative for you to find 
means of stretching available steel 
supplies over longer production runs. 

Contracts for thousands of tons of 
barbed wire were placed recently by 
the Corps of Engineers. A large ton- 
nage of zinc will be diverted from 
less essential production to this and 
other defense requirements. Military 
uses of basic materials is growing 
rapidly and civilian production in the 
first quarter will be lower than in 
the last quarter of this year. Certain 
less essential products requiring alum- 
inum and. copper, including those 
where substitution is possible, will 
have to be curtailed drastically. The 
direct military demand for copper 
in the first quarter is 81 million 
pounds more than in the fourth quar- 
ter; for aluminum, 80 million pounds 
more. 

Allotments Top Supply—In order 
to bring first-quarter demand for 
copper products in balance with sup- 
ply, Defense Production Administra- 
tion allotted 1,367,000 pounds of cop- 
per products to the various claimant 
agencies, or about 110 per cent of the 
estimated supply. Total stated re- 
quirements of the claimant agencies 
for copper products amounted to 2,- 
083,000 pounds, or 161 per cent of 
supply. 

In balancing demand for aluminum 
with supply, DPA authorized issuance 
of CMP allotments for 713,566,000 
pounds, including self certification re- 
serves. The CMP authorizations 
amount to about 110 per cent of the 
supply, allowing 10 per cent for at- 
trition. Total stated requirements 
of the claimant agencies amounted 
to 974 million pounds. The estimated 
supply is 646 million pounds. 

Aircraft manufacturers have found 
that conservation programs pay hand- 
some dividends, says Aluminum As- 
sociation, New York. 

A large manufacturer of household 
appliances reports savings of over 
$1.5 million a year in the conserva- 
tion and salvage of such materials 
as aluminum, copper, brass, nickel 
and steel, 

Contest Spurs Campaign — Many 
companies with established conserva- 
tion programs have intensified their 
programs. A large manufacturer of 
electrical equipment, for example, re- 
cently ran a contest to stimulate 
employee’s interest in conservation. 

The benefits of conservation are 
by no means limited to big com- 
panies. Smaller users of strategic 
materials can realize proportionate 
economies. 

A sound conservation program in- 
volves two things: Efficient use of 
all available supplies; careful sal- 
vage of all scrap. To accomplish 
the former objective all employees 
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must be made conservation-minded 
and must be kept thoroughly imbued 
with the conservation idea for con- 
tinuing benefits, Designers should 
be urged to make the most efficient 
use of materials in drawing up their 
specifications, and production workers 
should be shown how good workman- 
ship will keep rejects at a minimum. 

A good quality-control setup also 
will help conserve materials. Vigi- 
lant quality-control personnel can 
spot manufacturing difficulties 
promptly and effect corrective meas- 
ures before large volumes of rejects 
have been piled up. 

Plant personnel also must be in- 
structed thoroughly in the proper 
handling of scrap, if the greatest 
benefit from the conservation pro- 
gram is to be realized. Scrap that 
is carefully segregated by type of 
alloy and kept clean and free of 
foreign materials yields better returns 
than unsegregated or dirty scrap. 


Lead, Zinc Scrap To Rise 


An upward revision of ceiling prices 
for lead and zinc scrap will be author- 
ized by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion at an early date. This action will 
keep ceiling scrap prices in the same 
relationship with primary lead and 
zinc prices as had existed prior to 
Oct. 2 when OPS authorized increases 
in the latter ceilings. 

In :forthcoming orders, OPS will re- 
vise applicable regulations to take 
account of increased costs for lead 
and zinc in the case of certain com- 


ALL THIS AND 850 FEET: Looking most like an ultra-modern industrial plant, 


The Metal Market 





modities and services where lead and 
zinc comprise a substantial part of 
the total materials cost. 


No action is comtemplated by OPS 
with respect to any upward revision 
of geiling prices for primary copper, 
copper and copper alloy scrap, brass 
mill scrap, brass mill products, or 
aluminum scrap. 


Reynolds To Build Plant 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, will 
construct additional facilities for pro- 
ducing primary aluminum, increasing 
its capacity 60,000 tons per year. The 
company will finance this expansion 
by the use of private capital with 
General Services Administration offer- 
ing a procurement contract and guar- 
antee of such loans as might be re- 
quired. 

GSA’s letter of intent carries a pro- 
vision for the construction of addition- 
al alumina facilities to the extent of 
1000 tons of alumina per day capacity. 


Copper Stocks Decline 


Stocks of refined copper in the 
United States dropped 8844 tons in 
September to only 62,093 tons, re- 
ports the Copper Institute, New York. 
Reflecting the recent strike in the 
industry, production of refined metal 
dropped to 74,104 tons compared with 
production of 113,513 tons in May. 
Production from secondary sources 
practically disappeared amounting to 
only 1625 tons and reflecting the 
acute shortage of scrap. Deliveries 
to fabricators increased, however, to 
121,629 tons from 104,938 tons in 
August. These deliveries include ton- 
nages delivered from government 
stocks. 





the Friedensville, Pa., location of New Jersey Zinc Co. actually will be a zinc 


mine and flotation mill, producing zinc concentrates. 
receive equipment for repair by rail car. 


The shops building will 
A track running from the head of 


the mine shaft through the entire length of the building. A 5-ton overhead 


crane is to be installed for handling heavy equipment. 


Also to be contained 


in surface buildings are the flotation mill, hoisting equipment, supply section, 


change house, dispensary and offices 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c, Conn. Valley; 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 
Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27.25c; 


88-10-2 (No. 215) 38.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
32.25c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 23.25c. 

Zine: Prime western 19.50c; brass special 
19.75c; intermediate 20.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 20.85c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 18.80c; chemical 18.90c; cor- 
roding 18.90c, St. Louis, 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
Pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 lb or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
c.l. orders. 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 20.50c; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 19.50c; 
steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated 
or shot: Grade 1, 18.00c; grade 2, 17.75c; 
grade 3, 17.25c; grade 4, 16.50c. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over 24.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt 103.00. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 42.50c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; 25-Ib pigs, 
59.15c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 60.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
56.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $215- 
$221 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.56 per Ib 
of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.40 per lb for 500 lb (kegs); 
$2.42 per Ib for 1006 Ib (case); $2.47 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York 88.00c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $200 per troy ounce, 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Ceiling prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
effective Aug. 23, 1951) 
Sheet: Copper 41.68; yellow brass 38.28; 
commercial bronze, 95% 41.61; 90% 41.13; 
red brass, 85% 40.14; 80% 39.67; best qual- 
ity, 39.15; nickel silver, 18%, 53.14; phosphor- 
bronze grade A, 5%, 61.07. 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 37.53; cold - drawn 
38.78; yellow brass free cutting, 32.63; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 41.30; 90% 40.82; red 
brass 85%, 39.83; 80%, 39.36. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 41.72; yellow brass 
41.29; commercial bronze, 90%, 43.79; red 
brass, 85% 43.05. 
Wire: Yellow brass 38.57; commercial bronze, 
95%, 41.90; 90%, 41.42; red brass, 85%, 
40.43; 80%, 39.96; best quality brass, 39.44. 
(Base prices, effective Nov. 6, 1950 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
c.l. 28.67-30.42; l.c.l. 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-30.295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern 





NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


mills, c.l, 29.60-30.60, 1.c.1. 30.10-31.10, 100- 
000 Ib lots 29.35-30.35; magnet, del., 15,000 Ib 
or more 34.50c, l.c.l. 35.25. 

DAILY PRICE 
1951 Copper Lead Zine 
Oct. 5-18 24.50 18.80 19.50 
Oct. 4 24.50 18.80 19.50 
Oct. 2-3 24.50 18.80 19.50 
Oct. 1 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Sept. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Aug. Avg 24.50 16.80 17.50 
July Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
June Avg 24.50 16.80 17.50 
May Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Mar. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 
western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del; Antimony, 
bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked. 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


ALUMINUM 


(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders) 


Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 


Coiled 

Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Inc. ase* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 30.1 eee er 
0.135-0.09: 12-48 30.6 eee ees 
0.095-0.077 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 
0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 
0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 
0.047-0.038 12-48 32.5 29.8 34.0 
0.037-0.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 
0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 
0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 
0.018-0.017 12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
0.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 
0.013-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 
0.011 12-24 38.4 35.0 41.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 40.6 37.2 44.4 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 
0.007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 
0.006 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 


* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. { Maximum di- 


ameter, 26 inches, 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 


Dia. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0. 52.0 seas Wee 
0.156-0.0188 44.0 ose eae 
0.219-0.313 41.5 Scab esos 
0.375 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 niente er 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 are inne 
0.500 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.531 40.0 oun ones 
0.563 40.0 eke 45.0 
0.594 40.0 sikinie er 
0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 
0.688 40.0 hen 45.0 
0.750-1.000 39.0 41.0 42.5 
-063 9.0 on08 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 39.5 41.0 
1.563 7.0 er er 
1.625 36.5 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 S50 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 
ZINC 

Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b. mill 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 23.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 


Ib and over, Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 
“A”? NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
83.00c. Rods and shapes, 73.00c. Plates, 
75.00c. Seamless tubes, 106.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 
63.50c Rods and shapes, 58.50c. Plates, 
59.50c Seamless tubes, 93.50c. Shot and 
blocks, 53.50c. 
MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 


diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 41.00c. 
TITANIUM 
(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 


Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
$15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 
RECORD 

An- 

Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.00 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 84.75 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
106.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
117.962 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.492 
139.923 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
145.735 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
145.730 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 


St. Louis; Zinc, prime 





: 

4 

J e 2 
Plating Materials 

Chromic Acid: 99.9% flakes, 7.0.b. Philadel. 


phia, carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.500; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c, — 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 lb; fob 


shipping point, freight allowed: Fiat, rolled, 
38.34c; Oval 37.84c. 5 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car 


loads, 74.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 75.50c; 
to 10,000 Ib, 76.50c, 500 to 3000 Ib 77.50e; 
100 to 500 Ib, 79.50c; under 100 lb, 82.500; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. % 
Nickel Chloride: 36.50c in 100 Ib bags; 34.50 
in lots of 400 Ib through 10,000 1b; 34.00. 
over 10,000 Ib, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight a} 
lowed on 400 Ib or more, < 
Sedium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less thay 
100 Ib, to consumers 77.7c; 100 or 350 
drums only, 100 to 600 Ib, 63.1c; 700 to 1909 
Ib, 60.6c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 58.9c. Freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, $1.19; 509 
to 999 Ib, $1.195; 200 to 499 Ib, $1.20; legs 
than 200 Ib, $1.215. Freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Ohio and Potomag, 
Zinc Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 1p 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums, 45.7c, f.0.b, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stannous Sulphate: 100 lb kegs or 400 Ib bbi, 
less than 2000 Ib $1.0009; more than 2000 Ib, 
98.09c. Freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 lb 
87.23c; 100 Ib kegs 88.23c. Freight allowed, 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill Allowances 


Ceiling prices in cents per pound for less than 
20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point, effective June 
26, 1951. 





Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CE ok sccve se seen 21.50 21.50 20.75 
Yellow Brass ....... 19.125 18.875 17.875 
Commercial Bronze 
BD Giccanses se was 20.50 20.25 19.75 
oo SS aera 20.50 20.25 19.75 
Red Brass 
AAA Sa 20.25 20.00 19.625 
i eee 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Muntz metal 18.125 17.875 17.375 
Nickel silver, 10% 21.50 21.25 10.75 ° 
Phos, bronze, 5% ... 25.25 25.00 24.00 


Copper Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Base prices, cents per pound, less than 
40,000 Ib f.o.b. point of shipment) 


Group I: No, 1 copper 19.25; No. 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy 17.75; light copper 
16.50; No. 1 borings 19.25; No, 2 borings 
17.75; refinery brass, 17.00 per Ib of dry Cu 
content for 50 to 60 per cent material and 
17.25 per Ib for over 60 per cent material. 
Group II: No. 1 soft red brass solids 19.50; 
No. 1 composition borings 19.25 per Ib of Cu 
content plus 83 cents per lb of tin content; 
mixed brass borings 19.25 per pound of Cu 
content plus 78 cents: per Ib of tin content; 
unlined red car boxes 19.25; lined red car 
boxes 18.25; ‘cocks and faucets 16.75; mixed 
brass screens 16.00; zincy bronze solids and 
borings 16.25. 

Zine Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment) 

Unsweated zinc dross, 12.25c; new clippings 
and trimmings, 14.50c; engravers’ and lithog- 
raphers’ plates, 14.50c; die cast slabs, min. 
90% zinc, 12.25c; old zinc scrap, 11.25c; form- 
ing and stamping dies, 11.25c; new die cast 
scrap, 10.75c; old zinc die cast radiator grills, 
10.50c; old die cast scrap, 9.50c. 

Lead Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(F.o.b; point of shipment) 
Battery lead plates, 17.00c per Ib of lead and 
antimony content, less smelting charge of 2 
cents per lb of material in lots 15,000 Ib or 
more; less 2.25¢c in lots less than 15,000 Ib. 
Used storage batteries (in boxes) drained of 
liquid, 6.60c for 15,000 Ib or more; 6.40c for 
less than 15,000 Ib. Soft lead scrap, hard 
lead scrap, battery slugs, cable lead scrap oF 
lead content of lead-covered cable scrap, 15.25¢ 
per Ib. In addition, brokerage commissions 
are permitted. 

Aluminum Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment, less 
than 5000 Ib) 

Segregated plant scrap: 2s solids, copper free, 
10.50, high grade borings and turnings, 8.50; 
No, 12 piston borings and turnings, 7.50; 
Mixed plant scrap: Copper-free solids, 10.0 
dural type, 9.00; Obsolete scrap: Pure old 


cable, 10.00; sheet and sheet utensils, 7.25; old 
castings and forgings, 7.75; clean pistons, free 
of struts, 7.75; pistons with struts, 5.75. 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 
if takes the RIGHT KIND of muscle 





LOOK FOR 
THE YELLOW TRIANGLE 
ON THE REEL 


October 22, 1951 


The long flat muscles of the black panther give him the spring and suppleness he 
needs to survive in his particular environment. They’re ideal for the job they’re 
called upon to perform. 

So, too, with wire rope! Specific jobs call for the right kind of muscle; the right 
construction and lay of the rope; the right grade of steel and size of wire...to best 
withstand the destructive forces encountered. 

Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long experience and specialized know- 
how which assures you of exactly the right kind of rope your particular job demands. 

For additional information write or phone our nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New York * Philadelphia 





















MARKET NEWS 





Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 129 & 130 


Boston—Straight chromium stain- 
less steel strip is expected to be avail- 
able in the first quarter in about the 
same volume as in the fourth quarter, 
but nickel-bearing stainless strip will 
be limited largely to highly rated de- 
fense requirements. Some consumers 
may not specify fully against straight 
chromium grades due to shortages of 
copper and other nonferrous metals. 
They do not want to extend stainless 
inventory too far beyond the avail- 
ability of these metals. To some ex- 
tent this situation applies also to 
silicon flat-rolled steel. Volume of 
unshipped third-quarter strip tonnage 
to apply-against fourth quarter allot- 
ments varies, the tonnage reported 
by nonintegrated producers being 
small. While direct strip buying for 
defense is heavier, there are some 
soft spots in civilian lines, notably 
shoe shank steel. 

High-carbon cold-rolled strip orders 
for clip steel, Springfield Armory, 
are heavier, 550 tons having been 
placed with Washburn Wire Co., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., and 370 tons with Wal- 
lingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
Thousands of tons of hot-rolled heavy- 
gage strip are required for barbed 
wire fence posts placed with 11 fabri- 
eators, including Franklin Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

New York—Straight chrome in 
strip mill sizes is one of the few items 
in relatively easy, supply.. One large 
producer is still able to accept ship- 
ments for December. More and: more 
of this material is being used for the 
substitution of nickel bearing alloys. 
Some leading producers are bringing 
out booklets outlining some of the 
applications which have and are prov- 
ing successful with regard to straight 
chrome. 

Philadel, ‘While there has been 
relatively little in the way of steel 
cancellations, some producers, having 
diversified lines, say perhaps there 
have been more cancellations in sheets 
than in other major products. At 
least early this month there wasn’t 
quite the movement to have the ton- 
nage on which the mills were in ar- 
rears re-certified against fourth quar- 
ter allotments that there was in 
plates, shapes and bars. 

Pittsburgh—Cancellation of unfilled 
third quarter tonnage has been slight 
in this district, Until cancellations are 
received by the mills in larger vol- 
ume than to date the mills will not 
know what tonnage can be made 
available to care for unfilled. fourth 
quarter CMP tickets. Producers are 
shipping until advised otherwise by 
the customer, upon whom respon- 
sibility rests for cancellations, No 
new prices have been effected on gal- 
vanized sheets as yet to reflect the 
recent increase in the price of zinc. 

Cleveland — Situation in the light 
flat-rolled products is unchanged 
from that of recent weeks with dis- 
tribution still messed up in the red 
tape of government controls. Rela- 
tively little tonnage has been can- 
celled out as result of the NPA regu- 
lation. that third quarter carryover 
tonnage after Oct. 7 be charged by 
consumers against fourth quarter al- 
lotments. In several instances Decem- 
ber tonnage has been cancelled, how- 
ever, largely reflecting cutbacks in 
the particular manufacturers’ produc- 
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tion schedules. Producers are booking 
actively for first quarter and indica- 
tions are supply conditions will be 
just as tight in that period as at 
present, though better balance be- 
tween supply and allocations is ex- 
pected. Some makers anticipate eas- 
ing in conditions in second quarter 
with substantial additions to rolling 
facilities scheduled to come into op- 
eration abeut that time. 

Cincinnati— Sheet mills have no 
openings in fourth quarter sched- 
ules for unplaced CMP tonnage, the 
cancellations being infrequent and in 
minor volume. 

Chicago—First quarter quotas for 
hot and cold-rolled sheets and gal- 
vanized praducts have been fully 
booked by one sheetmaker here. Ex- 
cept for military, direct defense and 
directive tonnage acceptances for sec- 
ond and third quarter are being de- 
ferred. 

Bi -— Sheet producers do 
not anticipate any fourth quarter 
cancellations. As matters stand now, 
they are engaged wholly with “must” 
tonnage and say there is no such thing 
as free sheets. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 129 


New York—Plate consumers are 
finding few openings for such CMP 
tickets as they still have this quar- 
ter. There may be slight openings 
in mill schedules for December as a 
result of ship and freight car cut- 
backs, but there is little that can 
be counted on definitely. 

Philadelphia—Cutbacks in the ship- 
building program may result in re- 
lease of some plate tonnage which 
had been set aside for December 
rolling. How much, however, re- 
mains to be seen, and whatever the 
amount, it apparently will not be 
enough to relieve conditions. 

Boston—With first quarter allot- 
ments substantially lower in many in- 
stances, plate distribution for that 
period is being assigned. Including 
cuts in the fourth quarter, tonnage 
for the first quarter is frequently 
around 50 per cent of what was allo- 
cated by CMP for the third quarter. 

Pittsburgh — Plates continue in 
tight supply. Little relief is antici- 
pated due to extremely light con- 
sumer cancellations of third quarter 
carryover tonnages not shipped by 
Oct. 7. Fabricators are hard-pressed 
for more steel but are having no suc- 
cess in finding any open mill tonnage 
in the area, Some consumers are run- 
ning into production difficulties due 
to producers allotting respective or- 
ders over numerous rolling mills. 

Chicago—A local platemaker has 
filled its first quarter quotas on 
plates. It is not booking beyond 
that except on direct defense require- 
ments. 

Birmingham — Pressure for plates 
continues. Available supplies are be- 
ing spread as far as possible in the 
face of CMP, which makes virtually 
the entire output directive. 

Angeles—Government . direc- 
tives with nearby delivery dates for 
large tonnages of plate have caused 
huge carryover of plate orders at 
Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fontana mill. 
Kaiser hopes to be current with com- 
mitments by Jan. 1, directives per- 
mitting. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 131 


Boston—Production of galv; 
sheet and tubular products will 
curtailed sharply to conserve 
for thousands of tons of barbed 
placed by the Corps of En, ; 
St. Louis, for relatively prompt 
livery. The tremendous tonnage wag 
distributed among 13 producers, Rela. 
tively little heading wire has 
scheduled definitely for first 
ter, although allotments are 4 
to approximate the volume placed fi 
delivery in the last three moni 
Heading wire tickets might be 
creased should screw procurement 
defense, notably aircraft, increase to 
balance losses in civilian durable 
goods. s 

Pittsburgh — Wiremakers that ad. 
vanced galvanized wire prices in line 
with the sliding scale adjusted to the 
price of zinc are reported ‘to hay 
temporarily withdrawn these increas. 
es pending determination of policy in 
consultation with Office of Price Stab 
ilization, Heretofore, there has been 
no question of an automatic increase 
in galvanized product prices when 
zinc moved upward 2 cents per pound, 
which it did early this month. 4 
sequently, several producers acted to 
automatically raise their galvanized 
wire prices. OPS appears to have 
questioned this action, and, pendinj 
settlement of the issue, the inc 
reportedly are being held in abe 

Birmingham—There has been no 
tapering off in overall demand for 
wire products, but there have 
shifts from one specification to aie 
other. Scarcity in nails continues. — 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 130 3 

















Pittsburgh—Some speculation is 
encountered here with respect to at 
tion on contract tin plate prices for 
1952. Normally, the contract price is 
determined for the succeeding year 
late in November. This permits the 
can companies to arrive at firm can 
price schedules. Today, however, thé 
question arises whether any change 
in practice is likely under govern 
ment price control. ; 

Generally, the trade thinks not, 
though apparently notification must 
be given OPS of a _ contemplated 
change 20 days prior to its effective 
date. In the case of tin plate, how- 
ever, since the effective date of the 
change is Jan. 1, a 20-day delay 
would be of little inconvenience in the 
case of a price determined upon in 
November. 

With the tin price slightly lower 
currently as compared with a year 
ago some thought is being given in 
the trade as to whether this will be 
reflected in the new tin plate con- 
tract price. Producers point out 
other cost increases more than offset 
the decline in tin, and these increased 
costs will figure in determining the 
new plate -price just as in the past. 
Further, the contract tin plate price 
for the year ahead reflects the best 
judgment of those in charge of pric- 
ing as to what the average cost of 
production will be over the year, and 
this takes into consideration possible 
fluctuations in the price of tin. 

Currently, demand for tin plate is 
strong with the mills booked full. 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Strengthening 
the Nation’s 
Backbone 


Middle America, backbone of the nation, gets part of its strength 
from Granite City Steel— main suppliers of quality steel to 

this area since 1878. 

You can depend on Granite City Steel to keep pace with Progress 
—to continue to be Steel Headquarters for Middle America. 


OUR PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICE and PLANT 


October 22, 1951 


Ingots « Cold Rolled Coils » Strongbarn Granite City, Illinois 


Galvanized Roofing and Siding (Patented) 

Cold Rolled Sheets « Electrical Sheets DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

Tin Mill Products « Electrolytic Tin Plate Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Fabri- Kansas City, Missouri Moline, Illinois 

cated Products « Hi-Strength Corruform Memphis, Tennessee St. Louis, Missouri 


GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY, Granite City, Illinois 
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National Metal 


Our:broad. metal 
forming experi- 


encé tovers shapes 

that can be fabri- 

cated -by Cold Roll- 

ing steel, brotize, 

alumjnum, stdins* 
less steel. 


Comprehensive statement of 
our available capacity at your 
request. With requests for 
specific quotations, please in- 


clude your blue print. 


National Metal 

im ):(0)°) Ul ese on 
1025 “CHATEAU St. 
PITTSBURGH 33; PA. 


a“ 


NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Since 1902 Since 1902 


Manufacturers of 
* Zinc and Bronze Weatherstripping 
* Stampings ¢ Metal Frame Screens 
* Special Rolled Mouldings * Bronze 
and Aluminum Thresholds * Aluminum 
Awnings * Window Guard Units for 
Mobile Machine Shop ¢ Zinc Products 

* Quonset Hut Window Units 
* Industrial Polishing. 
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Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 129 


Cleveland—Bars appear to be in 
tightest supply position of the major 
products in this district. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that direct 
military needs, in both carbon and 
alloy grades, have been rising stead- 
ily. As a result producers are unable 
to accommodate promptly all the or- 
ders placed with them, resulting in 
month-to-month carryover. NPA’s 
recent order that all unshipped third 
quarter tonnage after Oct. 7 be 
charged by the customer against 
fourth quarter allotments does not 
appear to have resulted in any ap- 
preciable order cancellations. 

New York—Apart from cold-drawn, 
bar sellers have taken no general ac- 
tion in opening books for second quar- 
ter. On specially rated defense re- 
quirements, orders are being booked 
for April shipment and beyond, but 
to date this business has been rela- 
tively small, Consumers who have 
been unable to place their CMP tick- 
ets for this quarter are obtaining little 
relief because cancellations have been 
light. 

Philadelphia—Most bar producers 
had substantial carryover from third 
quarter and despite the fact much 
of the rated work of consumers will 
be applied to current allotments, pro- 
ducers expect quite a carryover at the 
beginning of next year. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Extent to which con- 
version steel market activities will be 
affected by the latest regulation of 
NPA is uncertain. Generally, the 
trade views the action as at least 
clarifying the situation for buyers 
who have depended to considerable ex- 
tent on conversion steel. Under direc- 
tion 1 to CMP regulation 1 consumers 
with allotments for a given quarter 
may purchase conversion steel in 
carrying out authorized production 
schedules. The buyer can make ar- 
rangements for obtaining semifin- 
ished for shipment to a converter for 
processing into finished products. 
Thereafter, however, the finished 
product tonnage must be charged by 
the consumer against his quarterly 
steel allotment. No buyer, in making 
conversion arrangements, is permit- 
ted to order conversion steel beyond 
the amount required for processing 
into finished products in the amount 
allotted him by NPA. One exception 
in this latter regard applies to semi- 
finished steel purchased for conver- 
sion and produced prior to Oct. 1. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 133 


Pittsburgh—Recently announced in- 
creases on galvanized pipe of from 
$1 to $4 per ton have been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn by the several pro- 
ducers who earlier this month an- 
nounced upward revisions in their 
schedules to offset the 2 cents per 
pound increase in the price of zinc 
which went into effect Oct. 2 

Ordinarily, the passing along of 
higher zinc costs through price ad- 
vances on galvanized products is more 
or less automatic, However, it appears 
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under Office of Price Stabilization 
regulations increases of this kind can. 
not be effected until 20 days after 
producers have notified OPS of pro. 
posed changes in schedules. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 129 


Los Angeles—Navy will put out for 
bid $194 million worth of naval fa. 
cility improvement projects in south- 
ern California. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 129 


Boston—Competition for fabricated 
structural steel contracts is develop- 
ing as restrictions on construction re- 
duces the volume of new work com- 
ing out for estimates, Easing in prices 
is moderate with nearer deliveries 
commanding the highest quotations, 
Tonnage wanted within four months 
must come largely from stock. 

Philadelphia — Government restric. 
tions are reflected in _ scattered 
awards, mostly for approved indus- 
trial and bridge projects. Also, re- 
strictions are reflected in better de. 
livery promises from fabricators, al- 
though backlogs are still well ex- 
tended. 

Pittsburgh—District fabricators re- 
port allotments of wide flange beams 
have been cut down to the point 
where it is working definite hard- 
ships in their schedules. All types of 
structurals continue in extremely 
tight supply with no immediate im- 
provement anticipated. Material slated 
for October delivery has been set back 
to December for one large fabricator, 

Chicago — Much city, country and 
state highway and bridge construction 
is being held up or deferred by in- 
adequate supply of structural steel. 
This is causing much shifting in 
planning and repercussions will be 
felt for a long time to come. 

Los Angeles — Rejection of fourth 
quarter allotments by NPA include 
largest commercial construction proj- 
ects pending in this district: $5.3 mil- 
lion, Columbia Broadcasting television 
center; $3 million, Juvenile Hall addi- 
tion; and $3 million, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. department store, Kaiser Steel 
Corp. started production of 8-18 inch 
wide flange structural steel beams— 
the first ever produced in the Far 
West. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 131 


New York—Car inquiry is sustained 
at recent levels. Since Defense Pro- 
duction. Administration is allocating 
12 per cent of available steel for first 
quarter to direct military production, 
there will be a further shrinkage in 
amount of steel for car construction. 
Car builders will be given sufficient 
steel in that period to produce 6000 
freight cars per month, plus a total 
of 2000 tank cars and 1500 cars for 
industrial and export use during the 
quarter as a whole. Originally the 
carbuilding program called for en- 
ough steel to build 10,000 cars month- 
1 


y. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania railroad 
has closed on 100,000 tons of 1952 
rail to United States Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
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hem, Pa., and Inland Steel Co., Chi- 

How the tonnage is divided 
was not announced, but normally the 
split among these producers is at a 
ratio of about 50, 44, and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 


jron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 135 


Cleveland—Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore declined for the fourth 
consecutive week in the period ended 
Oct. 15, reflecting normal seasonal 
factors. The movement came to 2,- 
468,842 tons compared with 2,836,839 
tons for the like week a year ago, re- 
ports the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation, this city. Cumulative total 
for the season through mid-October 
is 76,814,290 tons compared with 64,- 
334,815 tons for the like period a year 

. The increase for the season from 
United States ports alone is 12,176,- 
247 tons. This heavy ore traffic as- 
sures mills of adequate supplies to 
cover needs during the winter months. 


Pigiron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 128 


Boston — Most pig iron consumers 
are getting enough iron to fill re- 
quirements; some shops have as much 
inventory as is permitted and are 
canceling shipments. As a result, 
the district furnace is_ stockpiling 
some iron. Most foundries could ac- 
cept more business, notably in the 
jobbing end. Demand for castings 
from machine tool makers is heavy, 
but losses in civilian durable goods 
have not been balanced by defense 
orders. 

Philadelphia—Some quickening of 
interest in import iron for next year 
is noted. Little improvement in do- 
mestic supply is anticipated, and con- 
sumers who have leaned to some ex- 
tent on imports to round out require- 
ments and who may have been rea- 
sonably protected for the remainder 
of this year, are beginning to realize 
that the new year, in terms of get- 
ting foreign tonnage lined up, is not 
too far away. Meanwhile, a fair 
amount of tonnage is coming in from 
abroad. 

Pittsburgh—Merchant iron demand 
is stronger with inquiries still com- 
ing from outside the district. Some 
foundries are getting adequate iron, 
but could use more to replenish their 
inventories. Others see trouble ahead 
if the casting business improves. 
Some foreign iron is finding its way 
into this area. Gray iron business 
has lagged somewhat recently. 

Cleveland—Some relief in the tight 
pig iron supply situation in this area 
is expected around Nov. 1 when an 
idle stack of American Steel & Wire 
Co, down for repairs since Septem- 
ber, is expected to come back into 
production. Loss of this stack’s out- 
put is keenly felt here and some 
foundries have been inquiring for ton- 
age at distant points. In the main, 
supplies are adequate to support cur- 
rent foundry schedules with sellers 
distributing available tonnage as 
equitably as possible. Few foundries 
are able to build substantial stocks. 
Birmingham—Merchant iron pro- 
ducers anticipate a steadily mounting 
demand for their product as the de- 
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fense program broadens. This indi- 
cates that CMP will shuffle alloca- 





tions and that uncertified users will 
be worse off than ever. 

Seattle—The larger foundries in 
this area are well booked, much of 
it for defense projects; operations at 
the smaller plants are declining. As 
a whole, operations are about 75 per 
cent of capacity. Domestic pig iron 
is practically out of the market and 
imported pig is being used, one local 
plant having 100 tons enroute from 
Germany. South African producers 
have withdrawn from foreign sales. 


Manganese Ore... 


Washington — A depot has been 
opened at Butte, Mont., to which min- 
ers and producers may ship domestic 
manganese ore for inspection and pur- 
chase by the government, Arrange- 
ments are being made to open an- 
other depot at Deming, N. Mex., in 
conjunction with the government’s 
five-year purchasing program to en- 
courage production of manganese. 

The ore delivered at the Butte de- 
pot must contain a minimum of 12 
per cent manganese in order to be 
acceptable under regulations. Five 
long tons of ore is the minimum that 
will be accepted in a single delivery. 
It will be purchased only from miners 
and producers who have notified the 
government in advance of their inten- 
tions to take part in the program. 

Prices paid for the ore will be de- 
termined by the manganese content. 
At Butte, the payment will range 
from $6.05 per long dry ton for ore 
with the minimum acceptable 12 per 
cent manganese content to $40.42 for 
ore containing 30 per cent. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 135 


Pittsburgh—District warehouse in- 
ventories are declining. Items in tight- 
est supply, are structurals and hot- 
rolled bars, Receipts were disappoint- 
ing last month, but operators believe 
the situation will ease somewhat after 
the first of the year when 100 per 
cent of base period receipts will be 
allowed, Many are operating on & 
day-to-day basis. 

Cleveland—District warehouse op- 
erators do not anticipate much change 
in steel supply conditions until well 
into next year. Increase in their 
quota to 100 per cent of their receipts 
in the base period is seen as eventu- 
ally improving their supply position. 
However, this increase, 15 per cent, 
does not become effective until first 
quarter next year. Meanwhile, dis- 
tributors are serving their customers 
as equitably as possible, but unbal- 
anced stocks are forcing some buyers 
to shop around considerably in filling 
needs. 

Chicago — Warehouses are ex- 
periencing more demand than limited 
inventories will accommodate. Tight- 
est items are structurals and cold- 
finished products. 

Birmingham—wWarehouse steel ship- 
ments are limited only by receipts 
from mills, most of which never finds 
its way to the shelf stage. 

Seattle—Warehouse stocks continue 
to decline under pressure of strong 
demand. Under new allocation direc- 
tives, the situation is expected to im- 
prove. Shortages are apparent in 
practically all stock items. 














‘POWELL All Steel Job -Designed Dump 
Boxes or Roll-Overs Cut Handling 40-50% 






» or the steel. 
Send inquiries to Dept. 3101 





THE POWELL PRESSED STEEL CO. * Hubbard, Ohio 
ORIGINATORS OF COLD FORMED ALL STEEL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Faster delivery of your materials han- 
dling needs is assured if you can fur- 
nish either a government D. O. number 


If your product lends itself to mass handling 
ie ot system of roll over or dump style boxes 
= will cut your costs as much as 50 percent. 
Powell makes a complete line of standard 
and Job-Designed roll over and dump 
boxes. For further data or estimates contact your 
nearest Powell representative or write direct. 
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When you buy 


fasteners..it pays 
t0 economize... 


WITH THE BEST! 





The price of a fastener is very low 
compared to other components 
that go into your product. But 
figured in termsofassembly time, 
the final cost of an inferior fasten- 
er can be many times its price. 
That’s why we say it pays to 
economize with good fasteners. 
Scovill makes good fasteners. 
Scovill fasteners are made on 
special order only; no “bin” 
stock is carried. They are “cus- 
tom-made’”’ for each job. 





Recessed Head Screws * Sems 4 = 


Tapping Screws © Standard OVIL 


Machine Screws * Special Cold ‘ we » x! 
Headed Parts 















SCOUT sen 


Industrial Fastener Sales, Waterville Division 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterville 14, Conn. 






Montclair, N. J. ¢ Detroit ¢ Wheaton, Ill. Los Angeles 
Cleveland San Francisco « Rochester, N. Y. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 136 


Washington — No _ substantial 
changes in the general level of scrap 
prices is expected to result from 
amendments to the ceiling price regu- 
lation which become effective Oct. 22. 

A ceiling price of $5 above the ap- 
plicable basing point price for a new 
grade of scrap of dealer and indus- 
trial origin (Grade 30, hard steel cut 
2 feet and under) is established. This 
ceiling will apply only when this 
grade is sold to a gray iron foundry; 
otherwise, the ceiling price for Grade 
20 will prevail. 

Another new grade of dealer and 

industrial origin is listed as Grade 31 
(old tin and terne plated bundles) 
with a ceiling of $10 below the ap- 
plicable basing point price. 
: A specific ceiling for a new grade 
of railroad origin scrap is. listed as 
Grade 35 (unassorted iron and steel 
scrap) with a ceiling of $6 below the 
applicable basing point price. Gen- 
erally, this grade consists of car, lo- 
comotive and track scrap. Previous- 
ly, railroads applied to OPS for ceil- 
ings on this type of scrap. , 

A new provision requires a deduc- 
tion of not less than $1.50 a ton from 
the applicable ceiling price where the 
purchaser is required to load scrap 
on a transporting .vehicle .or f.a.s. 
vessel. Ce EO 

Other miscellaneous provisions per- 
mit application of the ceiling’ for No. 
1 bundles to .detinned scrap.delivered 
during the period Feb. 7 through Apr. 
23, 1951; modification of provisions 
determining ceiling ‘‘on-line’”’ price of 
steel scrap; granting’ government 
agencies an option on determining 
weights; and a change in the defini- 
tion of iron and steel scrap, definitely 
excluding tool steel and stainless steel 
scrap from provisions of price regu- 
lation No. 5. 

Boston—Inventories of steel scrap 
are dangerously low, resulting in cur- 
tailment of open-hearth operations 
despite allocations of material, Allo- 
cations against dealer stocks, which 
are low, are made only to meet em- 
ergencies. Electric furnaces also are 
having trouble in securing enough 
scrap. Activity in cast grades is slow 
and spotty with inventories generally 
adequate to meet current require- 
ments. 

New York—Scrap brokers continue 
to be beseiged with telephone and 
telegraph requests from the mills for 
steel grades. Some steelworks now are 
operating on no more than a day-to- 
day scrap supply basis. 

Buffalo—An easier tone prevails in 
the scrap market here even though 
the mills are only holding their own 
as regards supplies. Any substantial 
expansion in mill reserves would prob- 
ably lead to a revival in allocations of 
material to other points. 

Philadelphia—Establishment of ma- 
jor open hearth grades on a single 
price basis, such as was done in 
World War II, appears imminent. 
Whether or not the proposed price 
will be at the No. 1 heavy melting 
steel level is not known, but in any 
event it is believed the action will 
contribute to a better flow of steel- 
making scrap, 

Pittsburgh—Nip and tuck battle con- 
tinues here by the steelmakers seeking 
adequate scrap inventories to support 
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high level steelmaking operations 
Some works hold better stocks thay 
others, but overall supplies fall shor 
of needs. Scrap is being brought ip 
from long distances and consume; 
are not too particular as to quality, 


Detroit—Scrap brought out of hig. 
ing by organized groups is helpj 
this area’s supply somewhat. The ay. 
tomotive industry has contribute 
44,000 tons over and above its pr. 
duction scrap since the drive began, 
Bad news out of Washington on next 
quarter’s auto production, however 
indicates production scrap generation 
will go down further before defense 
plants start contributing in any vo. 
ume, 


Cincinnati—Cast scrap market js 
stronger as the result of a near-bal- 
ance in supply and demand. The sity. 
ation in steelmaking grades is up. 
changed, brokers and dealers look. 
ing forward to a tense struggle to 
maintain the melt during winter 
months. : 


Chicago—Scrap circles are disap. 
pointed that OPS adjustments in 
price regulations contained in amend- 
ment 4 CPR 5 effective Oct, 22 d 
not establish a single price for major 
open-hearth grades as recommended 
by the industry. Instead the adjust. 
ments are minor. Feeling exists that 
some holding back of open-hearth 
material is going on in expectation of 
price unification although brokers 
maintain material is flowing o 
schedule. Little improvement in over. 
all flow is resulting from scrap drives, 


Birmingham — Some tonnage has 
appeared as a result of the current 
drive to get out scrap, but the vol- 
ume has been disappointingly small. 

Seattle—Increased efforts are being 
made to meet the demands of mills 
which are consuming far more thai 
normal quantities of scrap. Receipts 
continue to equal amount consumed. 


Fluorspar ... 


Fluorspar Prices, Page 133 


Washington — Domestic production 
of acid grade fluorspar will be in- 
creased by 100,000 tons during the 
next five years under an agreement 
reached by the Defense Minerals Pro- 
curement Agency and Ozark-Mahon- 
ing Mining Co., Tulsa, Okla. The fluor- 
spar will come principally from the 
company’s mine at Northgate, Jack. 
son county, Colorado. 

DMA has agreed to buy all acid 
grade fluorspar concentrates produced 
by the new facilities that the company 
cannot sell to other purchasers in the 
United States at $60 a short ton. The 
amount the government will pay is 
to be determined by the market price 
quoted on the day prior to delivery, 
or $60°a ton, whichever is higher. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

4060 tons,: Forest Hills overpass, Boston, to 
Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, 
Mass., and West End Iron Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., through Taurasi Construction 
Co., Somerville. 

3000 tons, pulp mill construction and ex- 
pansion in Washington and Oregon to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

2800 tons, warehouses, Army, New Cumber- 
land, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1500 tons, nylon plant, near Pensacola, Fia., 
Chemstrand, Corp., placed. through the Du 
Pont interests, to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 
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40 tons, Alaska Railroad shops, Anchorage; 
material furnished by government, fabrica- 
tio, processing and erection to Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle. 

985 tons, general warehouse, Corps of En- 
gineers, Springfield, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. through George B. H, Macomber 
Co., Boston, general contractor. 

350 tons, government powerhouse, Whittier, 
Alaska, to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; 
Haddock Engineers, Seattle, general con- 
tractors, 

300 tons, classroom building and dining hall, 
Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Mass., 
to Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Somer- 
ville, Mass., through Turner Construction 
Co., Boston, general contractor, 

100 tons, state highway bridge, East Hartford, 
Conn., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., through D. V. Frione Co., New Haven, 
Conn., general contractor, 

100 tons or more, two warehouses, Quarter- 

master Depot, Richmond, Va., to Richmond 

Structural Steel Co., Richmond; Conquest, 

Moncure & Dunn Inc., Richmond, general 

contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

1000 tons, construction, Navy, Indian Head, 
Md.; pending. 

900 tons, 36th street subway extension, Depart- 
ment of City Transit, Philadelphia; bids Oct. 
30. 

§25 tons, five state bridges, Harvard-Lancaster, 
Mass.; bids Oct. 23, Boston. 


520 tons, six steel stringer bridges, Boxford-. 


Rowley-Georgetown, Mass.; bids Oct. 20, 


Boston. 
500 tons, (estimated) miter gate and ap- 
purtenances, McNary dam, Oregon, Willa- 


mette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., low, 
$217,525, to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, 
Wash, 

500 tons, two technical buildings, Hanford 
Atomic Works; L. H. Hoffman, Portland, 
Oreg., low $2,840,000 to General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

500 tons, also 350 tons reinforcing, machinery, 
etc., Industrial Way bridge, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Anderson Bridge Construction Co. and Roy 
T, Earley Co., Tacoma, joint low bid, 
$1,342,265. 

400 tons, state bridge, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Nov. 9. 


REINFORCING BARS 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

400 tons, laboratory building, Hanscom air- 
port, Bedford, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; J, F. Fitz- 
gerald Construction Co., Boston, general 
contractor. 

200 tons, Port of Seattle cold storage ware- 
house, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
Inc., Seattle; Noble W. White, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

190 tons, library and law school, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, O., to United States Steel 
Supply Co., Chicago. 


NEW BUSINESS 





[STEEL 


Ubing 


PROMPT | 
DELIVERY 


FROM STOCK 


Mechanical Tubing %” to 14” O.D. 
Seamless Pipe to 24” O.D. °¢ Boiler 2 
Pressure Tubes — Seamless or Welded from 
* Stainless Steel Pipe, Tubing & Fittings ° 
nag Fabrication, Bending, Swaging, Upsetting, 


AB MURRAY C Ox. 


606 Green La. Box 405-H 
Elizabeth, N. J. McKeesport, Pa. 
EL 2-8182 McKPT 4-9107 





Virginian, 








150 tons, additional buildings, State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn., to Fox Steel 
Co., New Haven; Fusco-Amatruda Co., New 
Haven, general contractor. 

106 tons, armory, Illinois National Guard, 
Macomb, Ill., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

100 tons or more, two warehouses, Quarter- 
master Depot, Richmond, Va., to Virginia 
Steel Co., Richmond; Conquest, Moncure & 
Dunn Inc., Richmond, general contractor. 

100 tons, Claflin school, Newtonville, Mass., 
to Northern Steel Co., Medford, Mass.; 
Tornabene Bros. Co., Newton, Mass., gen- 
eral contractor; 61 tons, fabricated struc- 
tural steel, West End Iron Works, Cam- 
bridge. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1900 tons, expansion, Lever Bros. Co., 
mond, Ind. 

615 tons, state bridge work, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Nov. 2 

600 tons, senior high school, Keokuk, Iowa. 

600 tons, expansion, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis. 

466 tons, state bridge, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Nov. 9. 

360 tons, state bridge work, Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania, bids Nov, 2. 

350 tons, test cells, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 

350 tons, Jackson-Laramie apartments, Chi- 
cago, 

315 tons, five state bridges, Harvard-Lancaster, 
Mass., bids Oct. 23, Boston. 

210 tons, six steel stringer bridges, Boxford- 
Rowley-Georgetown, Mass.; bids Oct. 30, 
Boston. 

180 tons, building, Universal Oil Products Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill. 

175 tons, Mt. Hood national forest projects, 
Oregon; Soule Steel Co., Portland, low to 
Bureau Public Roads. 

125 tons, Fairless Works, United States Steel 
Co., Morrisville, Pa.; bids in. 

100 tons, convent and school, St, 
Church, St. Paul, 

Unstated, housing and other structures, Fair- 
child air base, Spokane, Wash.; Henry 
George & Sons and Phil McInnes, Spokane, 
awarded $2% million project. 


PLATES... 

PLATES PLACED 

300 tons, marine boiler plate, Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, to United States Steel 
Co. 

200 tons, including shapes, two 165-foot gas 
and oil barges, to Albina Engine & Ma- 
chine Works, Portland, Oreg., by Air Force. 

165 tons, steel plates, black, Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, to Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 


PLATES PENDING 
100 tons or more, underground fuel storage 
tanks, Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Butler Mfg. Co., Birmingham, low, $172,729. 


RAILS, CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Ham- 


Agnes 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, ten 1600-hp and 


fourteen 1200-hp diesel-electric switchers to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway, 10 diesel-electric 


yard locomotives, to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Great Northern, 1000 freight cars; 950 fifty- 


ton box cars to own shops and 50 fifty-ton 
express refrigerator cars to Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Renton, Wash. 


Louisville & Nashville, 250 fifty-ton box cars, 


to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Transportation Corps, 880 navy munition cars, 


equipped with Chrysler trucks, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

1000 fifty-ton hopper cars, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


RAILS PLACED 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 55,354 gross tons of rails; 


26,454 tons to United States Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 20,925 to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; 
6,194 to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and 1785 tons to Algoma Steel Corp., 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, 
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METAL 
STAMPINGS 


The LEAKE Organization offers designing and 
engineering service with complete production 
facilities for stampings of any size or shape 
from carbon or alloy steels, magnesium or 
aluminum alloys, copper or brass alloys, 
and stainless or 
monel metals. 
Press capacities up 
to 2500 tons... 
mechanical or hy. 
draulic. 








Literature 
available 
~-e WRITE! 


THE LEAKE STAMPING CO. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 








CONVEYERS 


Since 1905. Engineers and man 
for the Metal-working Indu 

Three modern plants. Eng 

tices in All Principal Cities. There's 
n r you 


HEWS CONYEYER CO. 


PENNSY 





























Sleek 
Ahrabives 


FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Pat. Off 


SAMSON SHOT 
ANGULAR GRIT 


PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










STRETCH YOUR 
STEEL ALLOTMENT 
with MICRO-POLISH 


if your production is curtailed by 




























government steel restrictions, why 

not get relief the Micro-Polish way? 
Many manufacturers have found extra 
tons of steel for their plant by prepolish- 
ing cheaper, less-restricted grades to 
usability before stamping or processing. 


There’s an additional, worthwhile saving 





in wear and tear on your dies too. 
MICRO-POLISH is tailor-made for a job 
like this. Engineered to put a micro-fine, 
uniform surface on all kinds of roll, sheet 
or blanked steel, fast and economically. 
JMICRO-POLISH gives you uniformity of 
| surface finish to insure uniformity in your 
| finished product. 
| Murray-Way engineers. have helped 
hundreds of manufacturers with their 
ens fee. Tony wr Pictured above is a standard Micro-Polish unit. 


gladly help you with yours. These units can be used separately or in series to 
accomplish the necessary polishing operation. 


Murray-Way has standard equipment for practically every polishing or 
AY buffing need, We specialize in custom-built equipment for the unusual job, 


ott 


AY THE MURRAY-WAY CORPORATION 


POST OFFICE BOX 180— BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


AUTOMATIC POLISHING, BUFFING, GRINDING EQUIPMENT 
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Power Tool Makers Federate 

Power Tool Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was formed 
with offices at 732 Dupont 
Circle Bldg., Washington 6. 
The 10 charter members 
are: Atlas Press Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Boice-Crane 
Co., Toledo, O.; Central Spe- 
cialty Division, King-Seeley 
Corp., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Dou- 
ble A Products Co., Man- 
chester, Mich.; Delta Power 
Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. Pittsburgh; Duro Metal 
Products Co., Chicago; Lo- 
gan Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago; Magna Engineering 
Corp. San Francisco; Fam- 
co Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis; Walker-Turner Divi- 
sion, Kearney & ‘Trecker 
Corp., East Plainfield, N. J. 
Additional members are 
Shopmaster Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, and Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Presi- 
dent of the association is 
Myron H. Buehrer, vice 
president and general man- 
ager, Boice-Crane Co.; vice 
president, Herbert Upton, 
president, Double A Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Ferroalloy Plant Opened 
Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., 
Canton, O., has placed in 
operation its new plant at 
Brilliant, O. The plant con- 
sists of three large electric 
furnaces equipped to pro- 
duce ferroalloy briquets and 
other alloy additives used 
by iron and steel foundries. 


_ AMF Broadens Product Line 


American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, 
purchased Sterling En gi- 
neering Co. Inc., Laconia, 
N. H., manufacturer of elec- 
trical relays. Sterling will be 
operated as a_ subsidiary 
with K. A. Killam continu- 
ing as president. 

American Machine’s ra- 
dial arm saw manufacturing 
subsidiary, DeWalt Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa. purchased 
the complete “Monarch” 
woodworking machinery 
line of American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co., Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 


Solar Opens Parts Plant 

A new jet engine parts 
plant was dedicated in Des 
Moines, Iowa, by Solar Air- 
craft Co., San Diego, Calif. 
The new Wakonda plant 
will manufacture hot end 
parts for the latest jet en- 
gines using techniques that 
employ the maximum num- 
ber of automatic machines 
and assembly line methods. 
Wakonda’s building and ma- 
chinery represent a total in- 
vestment of almost $7 mil- 
lion. Solar will procure $4 
million of equipment for the 
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plant which will be added to 
machinery already on hand. 
Major operations in the 
plant will include forming, 
welding, machining, heat 
treating and assembling. 


American Can Opens Plant 

American Can Co. dedi- 
cated its eighth California 
plant. Rated capacity of this 
factory, the second in the 
Los Angeles area, is 350 mil- 
lion cans a year. A ninth 
plant is being built in Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


Capital Steel Will Build 

Capital Steel & Iron CGo., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
build an office building in 
Houston. A plant is expected 
to be built later for the fab- 
rication of products in de- 
mand in that area. The com- 
pany produces aircraft hang- 
ers, structural steel, fabrica- 
tions for buildings, bridges, 
warehouses and cotton gins. 
The company also serves as 
a distributor for various 
steel products. 


Banner Opens New Plant 

Banner Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is producing resistance 
welding equipment in _ its 
new plant at 6820 N. 48rd 
St., that city. 


Algoma Awards Contracts 

A billet heating furnace 
and three complete batteries 
of soaking pits will be built 
for Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., by 
Rust Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The furnace will 
have a capacity of 80 tons 
per hour and will serve a 
new combination bar and 
strip mill. The additional 
soaking pits will serve a 
blooming mill, permitting an 
increase in its rolling ca- 
pacity. 


Pacific Gas Plans Huge Plant 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
plans to build the biggest 
power plant in California. It 
will cost $80 million, will 
generate 600,000 kilowatts, 
and be 150,000 kilowatts 
larger in capacity than the 
combined Shasta and Kes- 
wick power installations of 
California’s Central Valley 
project. 


Annual Report Awards: Listed 

In the Financial World 
Survey of Annual Reports 
an independent board of 
judges decided that Aro 
Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., 
manufacturer of air tools, 
lubricating equipment and 
aircraft products, had the 
best annual report of the 
machine tool industry. Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit, was 
runner-up for the bronze 
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BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 


General Offices: Philadelphia 42, Pa. Offices in Principal Cities 




















irs EASY as ABC 


* 


To reach the metalworking market. 
Just list the materials or machines 
you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials” section and 
STEEL will do the rest. It is read 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
in the plants which do more than 
92% of the metalworking indus- 
try's business. For rates and further 
details, write STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 























“Some 15,000 employees 
in all branches of our 
organization are taking 
advantage of the 
Payroll Savings Plan...” 


SPENCER LOVE 


Chairman of the Board, Burlington Mills 
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“The Payroll Savings Plan is one of the important personnel services offered to the em- 
ployees of our company. At the present time some 15,000 employees in all branches of our 
organization are taking advantage of this splendid plan for systematic savings. In times 
of national emergency this plan assists in stabilizing the economic life of the employee, 


the community and the nation.” 


Last call for the 1951 Defense Bond Campaign! 

While the campaign was scheduled for six weeks, 
beginning Labor Day, the accounting period will include 
all Payroll Savings Plan bond purchases and enrollments 
in September and October. 

If you haven’t conducted a person-to-person canvass to 
put a Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every man 
and woman in your company there is still time to join the 
thousands of companies which have added nearly a 
million employees to the Payroll Savings Plan through 
person-to-person canvasses. 

Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Your State Director will give you all 
the help you need—application blanks, posters, envelope 
stuffers, personal assistance. 

Give your employees an opportunity to save for their fu- 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


STEEL 
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ture and at the same time, help to maintain America’s eco- 
nomic security—put an application blank in their hands. 





Results of a few recent person-to-person canvasses 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company (40,000 employees), 87% 
participation; Universal Atlas Cement Company, 67.8% of 
4,789 employees ... Martha Mills, 71% of 2,200 employees ... 
Lit Brothers, 52% of 3,600 employees . . . Delta Air Lines, 65% 
of 2,100 employees; Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 78.1% 
of 2,000 employees . . . Brown-Lipe Chapin Division of General 
Motors, 87% of 1,750 employees; Fabricast Division, General 
Motors, 85% of 1,700 employees. 


Person-to-person canvasses now under way include: 
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i NR eign 6s bole te eee ae wel ee 993,142 
Radio Corporation of America. . . 2. 22 ee eee eee 40,000 
Owens-illinois Glass Company ........22se066 25,000 
iComeny Pacmag Company . . 2.0 ete ct ect eee 17,000 
ne ee hh ne a 17,000 
IE Sg) Sg) bes ie 0 1. te. pi, 6); O01 6,750 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. . . . 2... ee eee ee 6,500 
White Motor Company .... . . ee Or ek ee 6,500 
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“oscar of Industry,” while 
Gardner Denver Co., Quincy, 
Ill, placed third. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
was judged as having the 
pest annual report of the 
material handling equip- 
ment category. Black, Siv- 
alls & Bryson Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., was runner-up for 
top honors, while Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, placed third. 


Douglas To Build Laboratory 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif., will 
construct an electronics test- 
ing laboratory at its Tulsa, 
Okla., division. Completion 
is scheduled by Feb. 1. 


United Celebrates 50th Year 


United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, is 
celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. The company 
emerged in 1901 as the re- 
sult of a merger of Frank- 
Kneeland Machine Co., Mc- 
Gill & Co., Lincoln Foundry 
Co. and Youngstown plant 
of Lloyd Booth Co., all roll- 
ing mill builders. Chilled 
Roll Foundry Co. entered 
the organization of rolling 
mill builders shortly after- 
wards. Isaac W. Frank was 
the first president of the 
company. The company is 
still expanding and reported 
sales of nearly $67 million 
in 1950. 


Plater Converts Machines 

Niagara Platers Ine., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., is 
spending about $95,000 for 
new plating equipment and 
converting older machines 
to use substitutes. The con- 
version will enable the com- 
pany to substitute copper 
for nickel as the base plat- 
ing material for chrome- 
finished products. 


Olympic Industries Expands 

Olympic Industries Ltd., 
Hawthorne, Calif., is adding 
20,000 square feet of space 
for manufacture of aircraft 
seating, aircraft and auto- 
motive parts. 

















Norton Forms Export Firm 

A new company, Norton 
Behr-Manning Overseas 
Inc., was organized by Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and its subsidiary, Behr- 
Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
The new company with 
headquarters in Worcester 
will handle all of the export 
business and direct the sub- 
sidiary plant operations of 
these two _ corporations 
throughout the world. Her- 
bert A. Stanton is president 
of the new organization. 


Brazil Gets New Industry 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., a division of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, and S. A. 
Industrias Reunidas F. Ma- 
tarazzo organized a manu- 
facturing company, Geon do 
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Brazil. Engineering work is 
well under way for erection 
of plants near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, having initial pro- 
duction capacity of 6 mil- 
lion pounds annually of 
Geon polyvinyl materials. 


Awards Soaking Pit Contract 

Loftus Engineering Corp., 
Pittsburgh, received a con- 
tract for 10 two-pit batteries 
of two-way top-fired re- 
cuperating soaking pits for 
United States Steel Co. at 
the new Fairless Works, 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Screw Products Buys Firm 
Screw Products Corp. of 
America, South Gate, Calif., 
acquired the former Pacific 
Screw Products Corp., that 
city. William R. Burling- 
ham is the new president of 
Screw Products Corp.; B. 
Deleray Mouron, president, 
Delron Co. Inc., Los Angeles, 
is executive vice president. 


British MonoRail Organized 

A new company, British 
MonoRail Ltd., was formed 
by J. P. Lawrence, president 
of American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland. The new com- 
pany, under chairmanship 
of Sir John Dodd, Dodd In- 
vestments Ltd., Manchester, 
will manufacture in Engz- 
land all of the specialized 
monorail equipment now be- 
ing produced by American 
MonoRail. 


Conofiow Leases Plant 

Conoflow Corp., Philadel- 
phia, is opening an auxiliary 
plant to enlarge its facilities 
for manufacturing pneumat- 
ic control equipment. The 
leased plant on 21st street, 
close to the main office and 
factory, will accommodate 
the assembly and shipping 
department. 


Arcos Appoints Distributors 

Arcos Corp., Philadelphia, 
appointed Clements Weld- 
ing & Machinery Coa., St. 
Louis, and the R. & R. Weld- 
ing Supply Co., Des Moines, 
as its exclusive distributors 
in their respective districts. 
Arcos makes stainless low- 
alloy high-tensile and non- 
ferrous electrodes. 


Union Asbestos To Expand 
International Rolling Mill 
Products Corp., Chicago, 
purchased 100,000 shares of 
stock of Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co., that city. Man- 
agements of the two compa- 
nies will co-operate’ on a 
sales and production policy 
involving an expansion of 
Union Asbestos’ facilities 
and the addition of new 
products. Union Asbestos 
makes insulation materials 
and steel products. Interna- 
tional is a fabricator and 
warehouser of steel and con- 
trols several companies in 
the metal industry. One of 
its divisions, Nikoh Tube 














Designers and Builders of 
Automatic Wire and Met- 
al Forming Machinery 





Look at a Nilson Four Slide Machine for “Formed 
Stampings.” Nilson Four Slide Machines are fully 
automatic in operation. “F” Models with built-in 
Press pierce, stamp or swage, then form the com- 
plete piece—all in one operation. A wide range 
of sizes is available to handle your particular 
requirements most economically. 


@ For Speed in Production 

® Accuracy in Forming 

@ Versatility in Application 

Automatic Wire and Metal Forming Machines—Staple Forming 


Machines — Chain Making Machinery —Wire Reels — Wire 
Straighteners 


Our experience in building automatic machinery qualifies 
us to invite your inquiries for special machinery or contract 
work required in the defense program. 


THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE CO. 


1503 Railroad Ave. Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
SPECIALISTS IN WIRE FORMING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 50 YEARS 














Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 











al 
e* —- Hot Rolled — Cold 


Rolled Special Carbon — Alloys 


The STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn.—Hamilton, Ont. 





PERFORATED METALS 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 


















































“Cleveland Steel Tool Co. 


e PUNCHES e DIES « CHISELS « RIVET SETS e 
IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
e 









WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 















GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOS. P. CATTIE & BROS., INC. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
RE 9-8911 —- PICKLING & OILING 


























BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO. INC. — WILLOUSH3Y (Clovata ¢. OHIO 











IF METALWORKING PLANTS. 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the important ones, those that do 
more than 92% of the industry’s business. Tell the buyers and 
specifiers in these plants of the machines or materials you have for 
sale through an “Equipment—Materials” advertisement. For rates 
write STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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MODERN 
METALWORKING 
MACHINES 


- 


1005 W. FAIRVIEW 
CARTHAGE, MO. 


UNIT TYPE 
AUTOMATIC 
WELDING 
TURNING 
ROLLS 


Write for Bulletin 77 


SINIHIVYW IWWIDIAGS 


3 


INTO ONE FIXTURE 


N 5 STANDARD 
a MODELS CAPACITIES UP TO 9 TONS, 10 FT. DIAMETER 


@ LARGER SIZES AND SPECIAL DESIGNS BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 
WELDING FIXTURES * OFFSET & CONTOUR FORMERS 


SIAMNLXIF 


* 








THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliren 
Engineers—F ontractors—Exporters 

Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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Co, Chicago, producer of 
electricweld pipe and tubes, 
mechanical tubing and 
thin wall conduit, is expand- 
ing into the extruded metals 
field and is installing a 
large extrusion press. 


Chiksan Names Agent 
Chiksan Co.— industrial 
and hydraulic swivel joints 
and unions—Brea, Calif., 
appointed Hydrobel, S. A., 
Liege, Belgium, as its rep- 
resentative in Belgium, 
Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
pourg and the Belgian Con- 


go. 


Brush Making Facilities Up 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, is expanding its 
power-driven brush. manu- 
facturing facilities. A new 
plant will be completed in 
about 90 to 100 days. 


Howe Scale Moves Branch 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, 
Vt, moved its Chicago 
branch to 1915 N. Harlem 
Ave. Curtis B. Hoffman is 
manager of that branch. 


Buys Chicago Die Mold Mfg. 

United States Rubber Co., 
New York, acquired the as- 
sets of Chicago Die Moid 
Mfg. Co., Chicago custom 
molder of plastic radio 
cabinets, dials and other 
plastic products. The busi- 
ness will be operated as Chi- 
cago Die Mold Division, 
United States Rubber Co. 
The former owner, E. A. 
Petersen, will remain as 
manager. Production facili- 
ties will be expanded to 
manufacture industrial 
products from its new plas- 
tic compounds, Uscolite and 
Enrup. 


New York Central To Build 

New York .Central Rail- 
road plans to build a $2 mil- 
lion plant in Elkhart, Ind., 
to service diesel locomotives. 


Wilmot Forms New Division 
Chain Engineering and 
Sales Division, devoted to 
its rivetless chain, has been 
established by Wilmot En- 
gineering Co., Hazelton, Pa. 
Along with a regrouping of 
the engineering staff, to fa- 
cilitate the handling of con- 
veyor and elevator engineer- 
ing problems, the following 
district sales representatives 
have been appointed: Har- 
old C. Lusk, Pittsburgh; 
Cross Pump & Equipment 
Co, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Crowell Engineering & 
Sales Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Jack Van Horn, St. Louis: 
Amos A. Culp, Birmingham; 
and International Mfg. & 
Equipment Co., New York. 
Establishment of the Chain 
Engineering and Sales Di- 
vision followed an extensive 
program of rearrangement 
of Wilmot’s large foundry, 
machine shop and pattern- 
making facilities at White 
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UP BEFORE DAWN: Among the 


deepest and heaviest girders 
ever fabricated, this 173-ton 
haunch girder for the Passaic 
River Bridge was hoisted into 
place on top of a _ 103-foot 
pier by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
bridgemen. The girder is near- 
ly 24 feet deep and 130 feet 
long, with splice material ex- 
tending an additional 12 feet at 
each end. Floodlights illumi- 
nated the scene of work until 
sunrise, since the lift was started 
early enough to take advantage 
of a high tide at 2 a. m. 


Haven, Pa. General sales 
management is headed by 
Harold R. Middleton. Carl 
S. Jenkins is chief of the 
engineering department, lo- 
cated at the White Haven 
plant. 


Fleck Engineering Co. Moves 


Fleck Engineering Co. 
Inc., manufacturer of an oil 
filter cartridge, moved from 
Baltimore, 1619 Fleet St. in- 
to larger space at 1631 Fil- 
bert St., Curtis Bay, Md. 


Lea To Sell Clair Machinery 


Lea Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturer of fin- 
ishing compositions and 
equipment, signed an agree- 
ment with Clair Mfg. Co., 
Olean, N. Y., whereby Lea 
will handle the sale of Clair 
special polish machinery to 
plating and finishing plants 
throughout most of the 
country. 


Safety Clothing Firm Moves 


Safety Clothing & Equip- 
ment Co., Cleveland, moved 
to its new factory and of- 
fices at 1990 E. 69th St., that 
city. 


Clyde Gets Truck Agency 


Automatic Transportation 
Co. — electric industrial 
trucks—Chicago, appointed 
Clyde Equipment Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., as its sales rep- 
resentative for most of Con- 
necticut and central Massa- 
chusetts. 








WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 


THE OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 












STEEL-BRASS and 
ALUMINUM 
STAMPINGS 


Looking for a dependable 
source of supply to keep an 
un-interrupted flow of parts 
coming in on scheduled 
time? Our reputation is 
behind every promise date. 
Send blueprints or samples 
for quotation, 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. . 


Established 1883 : 
10 HUNT STREET ® WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE EASTERN MACHINE aeneee By ~~~ go 
22-42 BARCLAY ST., NEW 





Pacific Coast: A. C. Behringer, 334" Ne ro St., 
Los Angeles. Canada: F.F. Barber Tecniners" Sor,  Seconts. 














‘““WHITEHEAD 


WILL HAVE DIES FOR THESE 


WASHERS”’ 
Washers are “big business” with 


Whitehead. Production is fast, eco- O XY G9) 
nomical. Big runs from automatic O° oY. pot 


presses. U. S. Air Corps Standard 
washers, U. S. and S.A.E. Standards, 
etc. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 








1667 W. Lafayette 
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MATERIALS --USED EQUIPMENT 





CIMCO SELECT 
MACHINE TOOLS 





Colburn 54” Vert. Bo 


Sate Mill, 2 heads. 
Landis 10x24 Type “C’? Universal Grinder. 


Davis o2 i: eau, tapping. 
ppin; 
Defiance #3 Upright, Dr prin, # OMT. 
Cincinnati Bickf. rill. 
Sellers 4T Tool - Bag B.. y P-~ 


lain Grinder, revers- 


Norton 10 x 24 Plain Grinder 

Micro Internal Grinder, Model F.G. 

Heald #70A Internal Grinder. 

Heald #78 Centerless Internal & Cylindrical 
~~ ee late type, complete. 

Landis #6 Precision ‘Thread Grinder, New 


i944 
Nazel 6N Pneumatic Power Forging Hammer. 


Niles Bement Pond a x 72 x 14’ Double 
Housing, Rev 
table, 4 heads, electric rail clamp 








Cincinnati 24 x 24 x 6’ Double Housing. 

Cleveland 26 x 26 x 8’ Openside Planer. 
ray x 36 x 12’ Double ag Planer. 

Universal. 24” Openside Sha laner. 

Lodge & Shipley = x 6’, single pulley “drive, 


spe: 

American 16” x 8" 3 ace. 56” center dis- 
tance, 1%” hole in. — 

Biount Model B-3 i SCD,_ 49" cation. Lath 
oun’ el B- a pli cal on e 
for Turning, Xa ng, hole in 
spindle, 54 ‘cente 

Monarch 20” x ~~ motor drive, 8 speed, 154” 
hole in spindl 

Lodge & Shipley’ 20 x 8, single pulley drive, 
12 spindle speeds. 

Bradford 20” x J*. 4 SCD, 12’ center dis- 

tance, Loose ¢ hange, 

American 30” x 26’ centers, 12 speed head, 

2-9/16” ae in spindle. 

American 36” x 33’ center distance, 25%” 

hole in spindle, first clas: 

American 48” x 10’ conters, 253” hole in 

spindle, first class, 

Hall Planetary Style D Miller. 

———. 1g. bed GH Lathe, 8 spindle 

” hole in spindle. 

Amerie 2° x 12’ bed GE Lathe, 8 spindle 

speeds; complete with taper attachment. 

LeBlond 21x10’ bed, 3 SCD, 5’2” centers. 

LeBlond 23”x12’ bed, GE Lathe, 16 spindle 

speeds, complete with taper ay GH Lai 


Lodge & Shipley 30”x16’ i H Lathe, 
drop lever handles in apron 
Heald 47A Borematic, 3 heads, = type. 
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For Sale 
COLD FINISHED BARS 
11/32” Rd. 10/12’ 51100 14250 # 
1-33/16” |. 10/12’ 52100 6500 
2-1/16” Rd. 10/12’ BI112 2650 
27/32” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 700 
HOT ROLLED BARS 
1-3/16” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 7000 # 
3%” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 3400 
3%” . 10/12’ 4320 1500 
Rd. 10/12’ 4320 1100 
CORE RODS 
5/16” Rd. H.R. 14’ Len. 25000 # 
7/16” Rd. H.R. 14’ Len. 8000 


SEABOARD STEEL €0., INC. New Haven, Conn. 
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RAIL 
STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


ry FERROUS AND NON. 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT- SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc, 
of Washington 













9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. + LAnder 6000 











MACHINE TOOLS FOR SALE 


PLANERS: 63 x 54 x 12’ Powell a head 25 
HP Reversing motor. x 8’ 
Cincinnati 1 rail head, 1 side head nf drive. 


HORIZONTAL BORING _—- 2—No. 
0 Giddings & Lewis 3%” bar. 2—No. 35 
Landis Floor Type 342” bar, No. 33 Lucas 
4,” bar. 


SHAPERS: 12” Vernon, 20” G & E. 


Now in operation. Available because of 
plant consolidation. Ask for Dick. 


C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. 


19th and Lehigh Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


1—Pair Wean Tables for Hot Sheet Mill. 
1—156” x %4” Sheet Squaring Shear. 
FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 
2220 Oliver Buildi Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
Cable Address “Foster Pittsburgh"’ 














WANTED 


BRIDGE CRANES 
ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
WOodward 7-1894 














FORGING & DIE SINKING EQUIPMENT 
All Kinds 
We Buy — We Sell 
Contact Us First 
WILKIE DIE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
eae in Forging Equipment 
1186 Hawthorne Bivd. 


Grosse Pointe Woods 30, Mich. 
Phone (Detroit) TUxedo 1-7140 


WANTED 
SEVERAL 36" to 60" 
VERTICAL BORING MILLS 
Manufactured 1940 or later. Send pro 
posal in writing to Facilities Section, The 
American Welding & Manufacturing Co, 
Warren, Ohio. 








BRIDGE CRANES 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 —— Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
Oodward 1-1894 








WANTED TO TRADE 
1—New Frederick 14 Ga. x 10’ Shear 


on 
1—Used 3/16 x 8’ o_o Machine Shear 


‘or 
New or Modern 3/16 x 5’ Late Type Shear 


STEEL WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 115 South Bend, Ind. 





| 

















Cincinnati Machinery 
Company Incorporated 


207 E SECOND STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








BORING MILLS, 24”-36”-42”-52”-66"-72". 
HAMMER, NAZEL, 5-N, 6” x 6”, M.D. 
KEYSEATERS, Nos. 1, 2 and 5, ‘BAKER. 
LATHE, 42” x 30’ PUTNAM, M.D. - 
SHAPER, 36” MORTON Draw Cut, M.D. 

SHEAR, 156” x %4” HYDE PARK, 18” Gap. 
STRAIGHTENER, 1-A SUTTON, 2” tube 11/2” solid. 


WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1210 House Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











THIS 
Is 


THE 


To list that used or rebuilt machinery you have for 
sale. An advertisement here is an easy way to con- 
tact more than 12,900 plants in the metalworking in- 
dustry—the important plants which do over 90 per 
cent of the industry’s business. 


For rates or further information. write 


STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio e 
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PLACE.... 
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| RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
, PIPE, STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
ROPE, Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 7OTon 
to, Cubooses, Eight Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40/0” Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gondolas, Composite or All Steel, 50-Ton and 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class Ii 
EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
Inc. 40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 
valk STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
> Mill. Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
22, Po, One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive, 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
7 Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 
an IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
REPAIR PARTS General Office New York Office STORAGE TANKS 
; For 13462 S. Brainard Ave. 50-D. Church Street 6,000 Gallon 
ypes 0 cago 33, Illinois lew York 7, N. Y. , 
) All F f Chi 33, Mlinoi New York 7, N. Y. 8,000 Gallon 
ANY Freight Cars Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 
Mich. “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 
| CLASSIFIED 
d pro o,° 
ny The Positions Wanted Help Wanted Subcontractors Wanted 
g Co, 
PLANT MANAGER, AVAILABLE. EXPERI- 
———— — ENCED IN METHODS AND TECHNIQUES CLEANING ROOM FOREMAN 
aa | ASSOCIATED WITH OPERATION OF MOD- natn 4 A tscoll prove 
ERN MACHINE SHOP. DIVERSIFIED TRAIN- macerlaace Senne ye eer aree erent.” 
ING IN BOTH SERIALIZED PRODUCTION | | %¢™i-production steel foundry. Must have 
AND JOB LOT MANUFACTURE. CAPABLE | | fhorough rage plage | Bs 
OF ADMINISTERING ALL PHASES OF ee oe eee, eee WANTED 
¢ Shar} PLANT OPERATIONS INCLUDING ENGI-|| 2%, ‘neyenses ond Bones eit on Detroit 
ton | HE pp SRORGEON ,EEMNEING, A || Zee, Moi Su 264, Matt Fonse Sco ||| MACHINE SHOP TO ASSIST 
IALIST IN CONTROLS AND STANDARD wes 
NC. COSTS. REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ME- ON WAR CONTRACT OF 
Se En LONG DURATION 
; S 13, O.| WANTED—MELTING DEPARTMENT SUPER- 
intendent. pger ced —"s, for eee See 
PURCHASING EXECUTIVE — TECHNICAL experience pes electric arc rnace melting oO: e ° 
th business education, "Young married, pleas | 120, En speed stauniss, and, speiaty s<e/| — Necessary equipment listed 
p> Roms reorin an — ™ acer Es yaa oan. Should have considerable practical experience, below: 
oo acters an desires —_ ae ee panes Semen off aaaaate 
nm of opportun o join man mt staff. ° . 
Wile Box 382, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland | $00t/,gu@uncntons, oe ete Cleveland 13,0.|| 2—Vert. A a Mills (14 ft. 
eases swing). 
E 1 Ss 2 LEADING INDUSTRIAL HEATING | EQUIP. 2—Horiz. Boring Mills 4” Bar 
ner ani ju er as openings or e 
. Dp oyment ervice aid draftsmen, hoc ggg and erection 2 A id , 
supervisors. ‘or personal interview, please = x open side planers. 
ite Box 383, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 4 e 
“i ae the “ant aoe eee Se 13, ‘Onto, stating qualifications and salary re- 4—48” Vert. Boring Mills. 
established 41 years). Proced f hi t | Quirement. 4—60” ; i 
n- ethical standards is individualized yy 0” Vert. Boring Mills. 
a io ae covered; present WwW k 6—Heavy Duty Radials. 
of INC., 110 Dun Bldg Buffalo 2, NY Contract or. 2—Betts Lathes with star feed 
attachment. 
IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, OPEN TIME Mail ae your Pes tage pe 
why not line up sub-contract work through 300 TON PRESS BRAKE age 9 odie s y Chi in 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- Will bend 20’ x 14” to 6’ x %” PI. a eae S — 
1] ditional information or rates, write STEEL, ST. JOSEPH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. Address Box 379, STEEL 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. Box 68, Sta. “A”, St. Joseph, Mo. 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ceeee but not 
when you know 
it’s there! 


Danger spots are easy to avoid or 
eliminate — once they are located 
and marked ... even the minute 
defects and invisible cracks in vital 
machinery that might cause serious 
and costly accidents. But how to 
find them — how to see them, even 
if below the surface? 

Magnaflux is the answer! 

Inspection methods by Magnaflux 
make invisible defects visible, in a 
wide variety of materials — both 
during manufacture and at overhaul. 
Magnaflux shows up the danger 
spots, no matter how small or where 
located, or even if under the surface. 
Magnaflux changes Danger to 
Safety ! 

Magnaflux is low in cost—non- 
destructive—and so fast that it 


performs at production line speeds! 


. What Magnaflux is — how it 
operates to save money and lives 
— is described in an illustrated 
booklet, sent on request without 
obligation.” 


MACMARLUK 





CORPORATION 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5912 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York ¢ Dallas « Detroit ¢ Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles| 
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With a few strokes of the Farval hand lever, every 
bearing of this big Verson Transmat Press is ade- 
quately lubricated. No stopping the machine, no time 
lost, and never a bearing missed. 





30 million stampings 
without a bearing failure 


... thanks to Farval lubrication 


ERSON built and installed this high-speed 

Transmat Press in a metal-working plant in 
1946. It was factory-equipped with a Farval system 
of Centralized Lubrication. In the five years since 
its installation, the machine has never been shut 
down for lubrication, for bearing replacement, 
or, in fact, for anything other than ordinary pre- 
ventive maintenance. 


The press is used for progressive dieing. Coil 
stock is fed into the blanking station and then 
carried by a finger feed for several succeeding 
operations. It works at the rate of 22 strokes per 
minute. In continuous operation for five years, 
this press has turned out in excess of 30,000,000 
stampings. By eliminating down time for lubri- 
cation and repair or replacement of bearings, 
Farval has contributed importantly to this impres- 
sive output—and should continue to do so for 
years to come. 


Farval is the original Dualine system of central- 
ized lubrication proved practical in over 20 years 
of service. The Farval valve has only 2 moving 
parts—is simple, sure and foolproof, without 
springs, ball-checks or pinhole ports to cause 
trouble. Through its full hydraulic operation, 
Farval unfailingly delivers grease or oil to each 
bearing—as much as you want, exactly measured 
—as often as desired. Indicators at every bearing 
show that each valve has functioned. 


For a full description of Farval, write for Bul- 
letin 25. The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th 
Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Indus- 
trial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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SHEARING, SIDE TRIMMING 


AND SLITTING EQUIPMENT 
FOR STRIP STEEL 























